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H E hiſtory, of which: i it remains for me to treat 
in this work, is that of the ſueceſſors of Alexan- 
der; and comprehends the ſpace of two hundred and 
inety three years; from the death of that monarch, and 


—— = —————— of the reign of Ptolemy the ſon of 

odes. igus, in Egypt; to the death of Cleopatra, when that 

. who — became a Roman 8 under the emperor 

dians fo vguſtus. 

* This hiſtory will preſent to our view, a ſeries of all 
295 he crimes which uſually ariſe from inordinate ambition; 


cenes of jealouſy, and perfidious conduct; treaſon, * 
ratitude, and crying abuſes of ſovereign power; cruelty, 
mpiety, an utter oblivion of the natural ſentiments of 
robity and honour ; with the violation of all laws human 
nd divine, will riſe before us, We ſhall behold nothing 
dut fatal diſſenſions, deſtructive wars and dreadful revo- 
utions. Men originally friends, brought up together and 


ers and inſtruments in the accompliſhment of the ſame 
xploits and victories, will conſpire to tear in pieces the 


* 


Sec r. I. The character and plan of the Ay: contained 


atives of the ſame country, companions in the ſame dan- 


mpire they had all concurred to form at the expence of 


: INTRODUCTION. 
their blood, We ſhall ſee the captains of Alexander ſa- proſp 


crifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the filters of and i 
that prince, to their own ambition; and without ſpariog Prori 
even thoſe to whom they either owed, or gave life. We T 
ſhall no longer behold thoſe glorious times of Greece, that able, 
were once ſo productive of great men, and great examples; * 
or if we ſhould happen to diſcover ſome traces and re- * 
mains of them, they will only reſemble the gleams of light diffic 
ning that ſhoot along in a rapid tract, and are only remark- Alex 
able from the proſound darkneſs that precedes and follows 2 
them. | . 

I acknowlege myſelf to be ſufficiently ſenſible how much MW ©7 leſs 
a writer is. to be pitied, for being obliged to repreſent — 
human nature in ſuch colours and lineaments as diſhonour di 111 
her, and which occaſion inevitable diſtaſte and a ſecret af · chan 
fliction in the minds of thoſe who are made ſpectators of 4 
ſuch a picture. Hiſtory loſes whatever is molt affecting 2 
and moſt capable of conveying pleaſure and inſtruction, * 
when ſhe can only produce thoſe effects, by inſpiring the MW Pepe 
mind with horror for criminal actions, and by a reprefen- * 
tation of the calamities which uſually ſucceed them, and are auth 
to be conſidered as their juſt puniſhment, It is difficult and c 
to engage the attention of a reader, for any conſiderable . 


time, on objects which only raiſe his indignation, and it = 
would be affronting him, to ſeem deſirous of diſſuading _ 
him from the exceſs of inordinate paſhons, of which he P oled 
conceives himſelf incapable. e 
What means is there to preſerve and diffuſe the agree» 
able through a narration, which has nothing to offer but 
an uniform ſeries of vices and great crimes; and which 
makes it neceſſary to enter into a particular detail of the 
actions and characters of men born for the calamity of the 
human race, and whoſe very names ſhould not be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity ? it may even be thought dangerous, 
to familiarize the minds of the generality of mankind to 
uninterrupted ſcenes of too ſucceſsful iniquity; and to be 
particular in deſcribing the unjuſt ſucceſs, which waited 
on thoſe illuſtrious criminals, the long duration of whole 
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INTRODUCTION: it 
proſperity being frequently attended with the privileges 
and rewards of virtue, may be thought an imputation on 
Providence, by perſons of weak underſtandings. 

This hiſtory, which ſeems likely-to prove very asg 
able, from the reaſons I have juſt mentioned, will become 
more ſo from the obſcurity and confuſion in which the 
ſeveral tranſactions will be involyed, and which it will be 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to remedy. Ten or twelve of 
Alexander's captains were engaged in a courſe of hoſtilities 
againſt each other, for the partition of his empire after 
his death; and to ſecure themſelves, ſome portion, greater 
orleſs, of that vaſt body. Sometimes feigned friends, ſome» 
times declared enemies, and they are continually forming 
different parties and leagues, which are to ſubſiſt no longer 
than is conſiſtent with the intereſt of each particular, Ma- 
cedonia changed its maſter five or fix times in a very 
ſhort ſpace; by what means then can order and perſpicuity 
be preſerved, in a prodigious variety of events that are 
perpetually croſſing and breaking in upon each other? 

Beſides which, Iam no longer ſupported by any antient 
authors capable of conducting me through this darkneſs 
and confuſion, Diodorus will entirely abandon me, after 
having been my guide for ſome time ; and no other hiſto- 
rian will appear, to take his place. No proper ſeries of 
affairs will remain; the ſeveral events are not to be diſ- 
poſed i into any regular connection with each other; nor 
will it be poſſible to point out, either the motives to the 
reſolutions formed, or the proper character of the princi- 
pal actors in this ſcene of obſcurity, I think myſelf bappy 
when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their aſſiſtance. In 
my account of Alexander's ſucceſſors, whole tranſactions 
are, perhaps, the moſt complicated and perplexed part of 
antient hiſtory ; Uſher, Prideaux, and Vaillant, will be 
my ufual guides; and, on many occaſions, I ſhall only 
tranſcribe from Prideaux ; but, with all theſe aids, I ſhall 
not promiſe to throw ſo much light into this hiſtory as I 
could deſire. 

After a war of twenty years, the number of the princi- 
pal competitors were reduced to four; Ptolemy, Caſſan- 
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der, Seleucus, and Lyſimachus : The empire of Alexan- 


„ - 2 
- 


der was divided into four fixed kipgdoms, agreeably to the 


prediction of Daniel; by a ſolemm treaty concluded be- 
tween the parties. Three of theſe kingdoms, Egypt, Ma- 
cedonia, Syria or Aſia, will have a regular ſucceſfion of 
monarchs, ſufficiently clear and diſtinct; but the fourth, 
which comprehended Thrace, with part of the leſſer Aſia, 
and ſome neighbouring 3 will ſuffer a number of 
variations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was ſubject to the ſeweſt 
changes; becauſe Ptolemy, who was eſtabliſhed there as 
a governor, at the death of Alexander, retained: the poſs 
ſeſſion of it ever after, and left it to his poſterity: we 
ſhall, therefore, conſider this prince, as the baſis: of our 


- chronology, _—_— ſeveral epochas ſhall be fixed from 
iS, him. . . 


This ſeventh ache therefore, will contain * ſpace 


| of one hundred and three or four years, under the three 
firſt kings of Egypt; viz. Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, who 
reigned thirty-eight years; Ptolemy | Pbiladelphus, who 


reigned forty ; and Ptolemy Evergetes, whoſe reign con- 


tinued twentysſeven. 


In order to throw ſome light into the hiſtory connieet 


in this volume, I ſhall, in the firſt place, give the oY 
pal events of it, in a chronological abridgment. - 


Introductory to which, 1 muſt deſire the reader to ac- 
company me in ſome reflections, which have not eſcaped 
monſieur Boſſuet, with relation to Alexander. This prince, 


+ who was the moſt renowned and illuſtrious conqueror in 


8 al] biſtory, was the laſt monarch of his race. Macedo- 


dia, his antient kingdom, which his anceſtors had govern- 
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ed for ſo many ages, was invaded from all quarters, as a 


vacant ſucceſſion ; and after it had long been a prey to 
the flrongeſt, it was at laſt transferred to another fami- 
1 If Alexander had continued pacific in Macedonia, 


4 the grandeur of his empire would not have excited the 


— 


ambition of his captains : and he might have trauſmitted 


% the ſcepter of his progenitors to his own ; deſcendants. But, 


u nec had not preſeribed any bounds to his power, he was 
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inſtrumental in the deſtruction-of his houſe, and we ſhall 
behold the extermination of bis family, without tbe leaſt - 


remaining traces of them . in hiſtory, His conqueſts occaſi- 


oned a vaſt effuſion af blood, and furniſhed' his captains . 
with a pretext of murdering one another. Theſe were the 
effe&s that flowed from the boaſted bravery of Alexander, 
or rather from that, brutality, which, under he glittering 
names of ambition and glory, ſpread the deſolations of fire. 
and ſwotd through whole provinces, without the leaſt pro- 
vocation, and ſhed en of multicydes who, had ones: 
injured him. | 

We are not to JE AR beweg that W * 
bandoned theſe events to chance, but as it was then prepa- 
ring all things for the approaching appearance of the Meſſi · 
ah, it was vigilant to unite all che nations that were to be 
firſt enlightened with the goſpel, by the uſe. of one ad 
the ſame language, which was that of Gteece; and the 
ſame providence made it neceſſary for them to learn this: 
foreign tongue, by ſubjecting them to ſuch maſtersas ſpoke 
no other. The Deity therefore, by the agency of this lan- 
guage... which became more common and univerſal. thaa 
any other, facilitated the preaching of the apoſtles, 1 
rendered it more uniform. 

It has been alſo" remarked, "that the deſign of God i in 


that were to be converted by the goſpel, was, that the 
philoſophy. of the Greeks ſhould be equally diffuſive ; in 
order to prepare the minds of thoſe barbarous ople ; 3 
rain them up to a habitude of turning their s people; in- 
ward upon themſelves; to render them attentjre to the di- 
tintion' of body and foul, matter and ſpirit; to awaken 
a them an idea of the ſoul's inimortality, and the great end 
df man's exiſtence ;. to recal the firſt principles of the law 
pf nature; to diſtinguiſh the characteriſtics of the principal 
irtues; to furniſh them with rules for diſcharging the du- 
ies of life, and to eltabliſn the moſt eſſential ties of ſoclety, 


wed ddbagtages from all theſe preparations, And has ga- 
hered in all the fruit of thoſe _ whuch provideace ſcats | 


Vol, VII. 


extending the Grecian conquelts. through thaſe very nations | 


of which individuals are the members. Chriſtianity de- 


4 
1 


tered on the minds of men at ſuch a remote diſtance and 


vi INTRODUCTION. 


which the grace of Jeſus Chriſt caaſed- to ſpring forth} at 
the period erke nn g re 6 
crees. = 5 4 | $4361 
Baut though the nth chelate conqueſts to 
be productive of all theſe advamages to his churcti, he did 
nat comſider the Greeks as leſi eriminal, or leſs-deſerving - þ 
of puniſhment.” They had no intention to be ſubſer vient to 
bis eternal of mercy, and only propoſed the gra 
_ tifieation of their own ambition and avarite;- but his wiſdom 
and power cauſed their unjuſt deſires to be inſtrumental ig 
the accompliſtiment of his own deerees : It was indeed ex- 
tremely remarkable, as I have already intimated, that 
moſt of the near relations, and all the officers:of Alexa 
der, ſhould be taken off by miſerable deaths. The Alnigh- 
ty eauſed thoſe uſurpers to exterminate one anothef, and 
employed their own miniſtration co puniſu mem for d- 
predations, barbarities, and injuſtice with which they had 1 
baraſſed {6 many nations; who had never injured them, ing ( 
and whoſe only erime conſiſted in theiy deſire to he free, a pr 
and not to e ones d ef een the c 
utcifeitar” orbent. iſe 


Thus dig their crimes avenge: the hou le: warld. © 


SE c r. n. 4 chrenolegical abridentent of the biftor con- 
© tainetl in this feventh volume. 


HE partitign of 9 of Alexander the Great, 


FS 23828821 


among the generals of that prince immediately af- 
ter 1 death, l net bſiſt for FF lengch 1 
bardly.took place, if we except Egypt, where Prolemy had 
firſt. eſtabliſhed; himſelf, and on the throoe of which he al- 
ways maintained bimfelF without acknowleging any ſuperior. 
(a) This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till 
after the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, w wherein Antigonus asd 
his ſon e ſarnamed P e oy . 
and the former loſt his: tif The empite. of Alexander 
was then dipided, n WAP: * ſo] Enden, 
6) o.dhi l bie. 211 54% 6 51 
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INTRODUCTTON. ''vii 
nd as hid been 'forctold by Daniel, Ptoleiny hatl Rgypt, [Ly- 


at bia, Arabia, Coelofyria, and Pubeſtine. Callander, the ſon 


de of Antipater, obrained Macetlonia and Greece. -Lyfimachus 
yo acquired Thrace,  Birhynia; and ſome prorinces on the o- 
ther ſide of the Helleſpont aad the Bofphorus. And Seleu- 
cus had Syria, and all that part of Aſia Major, which 
' iy extended to the other eee ard as far 4s 
the river Indus. 

of weis four Kingless, thoſe of Egypt and Syti fu. 
fiſted, al moſt withour any imerruption, in the ſame fami- 
ties, 46dthrough along ſucce ton of princes. ' The kingdom 
of Macedonia had ſeveral maſters of diſſerent ſamilies ſue- 
vefively, That of Thrace was at laſt divided into feyeral 
branches, and u longer conſtituted one ertive body, by 
which means all traces of regular ſucceſſion ceaſed to lan. 


4542 n ling dam if Egypt. SE 
The kingdom of Egypt had fourtetu monarciis, tactud- 
ing Cleopatra, after whoſe death, thoſe dominions became 
a province of the Roman empite. Al theſe princes had 
Revere the common. name af Ptolemy, but each of them was like- 
0 1 wiſe diſtinguihed. by a peculiar ſurname; ... They. had alſo 
„ae appellation af Lagides, from Lagus the father of that 


5 Pralemy who reigned the frſt in Egypt. Thus volume will 


contain the hiſtory of the firſt three of theſe, kings; and 1 
ſhall give their names a place hers with the duzation of 
their reigns, the firſt of which commenced immediately 


upon the death of Alexander the Great. in 14% 
| 3 Piglemy Sotes, He reigned daf che ears and 


Lf Rat er a away 


WW) Ne Evergetes reigned, (wentyohive hone! 
II. T. kingdom e Syria. 


24 4 7 7,058} v4» v 


The Kingdom of Sia had weary kings which 
makes it evident, that dl ee wen res 


(b) A. M. 3681, Ge (d) 37. 


1 


* 


r Piolemy Philadelphus, He * .4e 2 1 Nane, | 


- 
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viii INTRODU CTI ON. 
and indeed ſeveral of theſe princes waded to the done 
through the blood of their predeceſſots. | 
Ĩ hey are uſually called Seleucides, from Selenchs ths 
reigned the firſt in Syria. *Hiſtory reckons up fix kings of 
this name; and thirteen, who were called by that of Anti- 
ochus; but they are all diſtinguiſhed by different ſurnames. 
Others of them aſſumed different names, and the laſt was 
called Antiochus XIII, with the ſurnames of Epiphanes, 
Aſiaticus, and Commagenes, In his'reign Pompey reduced 
Syria into a Roman province,. after it had been Tv 
by kings, for the ſpace of two hundred ad r er 
cording to Euſebius. 
The kings of Syria, the enki of whoſy! reign 
are contained in this volume, are four in number.. 
le) Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned twenty years. 
(f) Antiochus Soter, 19. 
(g) Antiochus Theus, 15. 
Ki MIS cane 20. N OT 
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Ni 
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Lg im. The lage of Mactdavia air 

00 Macedonia frequently changed its e aer ike 
Wien partition had been made between the four princes. 
Caſſander died three or four years after that partition, 
aud left three ſons. | Philip the eldeſt died preſently 
after his father. The other two contended for the 
crown without enjoying it, len Rn after withour 
ie l bs 

(K) Demetrius Poliorettes,” Pyrrlins, and NENT? 
made themſelves maſters"of all, or the greateſt part of 
Macedonia ; lometimes I in coojnnftion, and at other: rimes 
e | 

- (1) Aſter the death & LyGniachts,: Scleucus. polled 
himſelf of Macedonia; but did not long enjoy it. 

(m). ptolemy Certaunus having flain the 18 
prince ſeized the kingdom, and poſſeſſed. i it alone, but a 
very ſhort time, having loft his life in à battle with the 
Gauls, who hid made an irrußtion into that country. 


* *(4) AN. $508 (t). (8) 3743. (b) 3158. 
(6) A. M. z er () 37235" : (i) 3724. 


LNTRODUCTI ON. ix 
(a) Solthenes, who defeated the Holz, reigned but 
a ſhort time in Macedonia. 

e) Antigonus Gonatas, the fos of Dealer Polior- 
obtained the praceable poſſeſhon of the kingdom of 
Macedonia, and tranſinitied thoſe dominions to his deſcen- 
lame aſtet he bad reigned thirty - four years. 

(p)' He N by his ſon Demetrius, who reign 
{ ten years, and. then died, n eee Philip, 
be was bat ce years r 

(q) Antigonus Doſon reigned twelre years i in 'the mall 
y of guardian to the young prince. 

(e) Philip, after the death of Anilgonus, ecke the 

rone at the age ae e RO 

hing more than forex. 

(s) His ſon Perſeus ſutortded. kin and 1 8 
even years, He was defeated and taken priſoner by 

„ Kmilias ; and Macedonia, in conſequence of Wat 

lau, was added to the provinces . 


IV. The tingdom of Thrace, and Bithywia, Ke. 

This fourth kingdom, compoſed of ſeyeral ſeparate pro- 
inces very remote from one mother, had not any ſucceſ- 
i0h of prices, and did not long ſubſiſt in its firſt conditi - 
bn; Lyfiactras, who firſt obtained it, having been killed 
n a battle after a reign of twenty years, and all his fami- 
7 being exterminated by aſſaſſinations, his dominions vere 
5 an and ao longer conſtituted. one kingdom. 


: er. W, A chrawolegical abridgment of the biftery of 
* bot - feverad leſſer kingdoms; 

E abe wert iel an the 

LI captains of Alexander, there were others which had 


PRI * 


been either formed before, or were then erected into dif- 
* ” erent and independent Grecian ſtates, whoſe 1 great - 
ng 7 increaſed i in 10 780 of time. 
ut a 
the (n) $74. () ane G u. (r) abs 
. (s) 3836. 
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Kings of Birada. „ 
(t) Whilſt Alexander was extending his conqueſts in 
"Ui Eaſt, Zypethes had laid the foundations of the kingdom 
of Birhynia. ! It is uncertain who this Zypethes was, un- 
leſs we may conjecture with Pauſanjas, that he Was a 
Thracian. His ſucceſſors however ate better known. 
(u) Nicomedes I. This. Prince invited the Gauls to aſ- 


4 


fit him againſt. bis brother, TRIER, da Was n in thi 
AV 455; | 0 lus 
Pruſias I. ha 


(x) Pruſias II. ſurnamed the Hed in | whole court 
"Hannibal took refuge, and aſſiſted him with his counſels, | 
in his war againſt Eumenes II. king of Pergamus. 
Wicomedes 11. was killed by his ſon Socrates. 
Nicomedes III. was aſſiſted by the Romans in his wars 
with Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his death 
the kingdom of Bithynia, as a teſtimonial of his gratitude 
to them, by Wen means 1 territories became a Ro- died 


man ee 7 | ** 
0 1 11277 N 4 - 
lein. 5 


N 2 . Nane of 8 * ** 
This kingdom comprehended only one of the aaa king 


provinces of Myſia, on the coaſt of. the Rgean ſea, again(t WI year: 
the iſland of Leſbos. - 5 
) This kingdom was founded by Philatem an eunuch, 8 
[or had been à ſervant to Docima, a commander of the (f 
troops of Antigonus. Lyſimachus confided to him the (461.1 
treaſures he had depolited in the caſtle of the city of per- 4s 
gamus, and he betame maſter both of theſe and the city ¶ ſaid 
after the death of that prince. He governed this little WW thoſe 
ſovereignty for-the ſpace-of twenty yeats;cand __ eri i po 
10 Eumenes his nephew.” © along 
(2) Eumenes I. enlarged hix-priocipality, bo) Fes addi- From: 
tion of ſeveral cities, which he took from the kings of Sy- tives”: 
ria, having defeated Antiochus, the ſon of 8 in a ed in 
battle. He reigned twelve years. 4 2 (61 4 
(t) A. M. 3688. (v)'3 3726. (x) 3840. (y) 4 M. 1. 1G 1 


Ant. J. C. 263. (z) A. M 3747. Ant, J. C. 263. 


ne city 
8 little 
left it 
; .addi- 
of Sy- 
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ANTRODUCTION. . xi 
(a) He was ſucceeded by: Attalus I. his couſig-german, 
who aſſumed the title of king, after he had conquered the 
Galatians ; and he tranſmitted his dominions to his poſte- 
rity,” who enjoyed them to the third generation. He aſ- 
ſiſted the Romans in their war with Philip, and died after 
a reign of forty · three years. He left four ſonns. 

(b) His ſucceſſor was Eumenes II. his eldeſt ſon, who 
founded the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned 
thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his brother Atta- 
Jus, in the quality of guardian to one of his ſons, whom he 
had by Stratonice, the ſiſter of Ariarathes king of Cappa - 
docia. The Romans enlarged his dominions conſiderab- 
ly, after the victory he obtained over Antiochus the Great. 

(e) Attalug II. eſpouſed Stratonice his brother's widow, 
and took extraordinary care of his nephew, to whom he 
* the crown, after he had worn it twenty - one years. 

(d) Attalus III. ſurnamed Philomete, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. He 
died after he had reigned five years, and bequeathed his 
riches and dominions to the Romans. 
le) Atiſtonicus, who claimed the ſucceſſion, endeavour- 
ed to defend; his pretenſions againſt the Romans; but the 
kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, after a war of four 
Tub, Ne. a Roman province. Mn 


Kings e Pontus. 


(( \ The kingdom of Pontus in Aſia minor was an- 
tiently diſmembered from the monarchy of Perſia, by Da- 
rius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, in favout of Artabazus, who is 
ſaid by ſome hiſtorians, to have been the ſon. of one of 
thoſe Perſian Lords who conſpired againſt the Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Aſia minor, and is ſituated partly 
along the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, (Pontus Euxinus,) 
from which it derives its name. It extends as far as the 
river Halys, and even to Colchis. Several princes reign- 
ed in that country ſince Artabazus. 


(a) A. M. 3763. Ant. J. C. 44f, (b) A. M. 3807; Ant. J. C. 
197. ſe) A. M. 3845. Ant. J. C. 189. (d) A. M. 3866, Ant. 
J. C. 138. (e) A. M. 3871. Ant. J. C. 133. | 


(f) A. M. 3400. Ant. J. C. 514. 


a1 INTRODUCTION. 

(e) The bat monarch way Michridaros 1. wh is- pro- 
petly conſidered as the founder of che ki a of Pontus, 
and his name was aſſumed by che gee ity of his ſuc 
(h) He'was ſuceveded by his fou Ariobarazanes, who 
had governed Phrygia under Arne boy and 
reigned twenty-fox years. N 28% . 

(i) His ſucoeſſor was Mithridates U. Autigehus ſolves. 
ting, in corfequenee of 4 dream; that he favoured Caſe 
ſender, had determined to deſtroy lim ʒ but he cluded. the 


danger by fickt. This prince was caltod Krane, or sir F 
Founder, and reigned thirty-five pears. iS x her 
(&) Mithtidates III. ſucceeded him, added ed effec 
and Paphlagonis to his amen and reigned W * 
Arad an 
. ne nahes of tos ether . Michridatas; ive | G 
ꝑteat · grandfather of Mithtidates the Great, aſcended the rs kit 
throne, and eſpouſed & daughter of Seleucus Callinicus, WP *'* © 
King of Sytia, by whom he had Laodice, who was mat» 2 
ried to Antiochus the Great, heat 
(1 He was ſucceeded by his for Pharnndes, who! had Ar 
ſome diſagreement with the kings of Porgamus. He made de Of 
bimſelf maſter of Sinope, which afterwards became che , wi 
capital of the kingdom of Pontus, b ths 
After him reigned Mithridates V, and the firſt ke 16.8 
was called a friend to the Romans, becauſe he had aſſiſted 10 f 


them apainſt the Cartha ginians in the third Punic war, 0 

(mm) He was ſueceeded by his fon Mithridates VI, fur» f Por 
named Eupator. This is the great Mithtidates who ſuſ- 
tained ſo long a war with the Ronen, and Omen ſixty · 
ſix 1 1 ade 


Kings aw Ts 
o) Strabo informs us, that Cappadocia was divided in · 
to two Sattapies, or en a, under the Fetſians, as 


eople o 
The 
om Py 
(o) A. 


0 A. M, 3600, Ant. J. C. 404. G04. M. 3638. 1 KC 
308: 9 A. M. 36 +, Ant. J. C. 339: KL M. 34062. 
Ant. J. C. 302. (A. M. 3819. Ant, J. C. 185. 7 
(m) A. M. 3687. Ant. J. C. 123. (n) Strab. l. xii, p. 334. 


AN TROD-UCTION. wi 
it alſo was under the Macedonians, The maritime part of 
Cappadocia formed the kingdom of Pontus: The other 
tracts conſtituted Cappadocia, properly ſo called, or the 
Cappadocia Major, Which extends along * — 
and to a great diſtance beyond it. 

(o) When Alexander's captains divided 1 provigces 
pf his empire among themſelves, Cappadocia was govern- 
d by a prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas attacked __ 
defeated him, after which he cauſed him to be lain. 

His ſon Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his fa- 
her ſometime after this event, and-eſtabliſhed himſelf i 
effeckually, that he left it to his poſterity. - 

The generality of his ſucceſſors aſſumed the . name, 
and will have their place in the ſeries of the hiſtory. 

' Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the laſt of . 
ts kings, became a province of the Roman empire, as the 
eſt of Aſia ulſo did much about the fame time. 


Mg. of e 


Armenia, à vaſt country of Aſia, extending on aach 
ee of the Euphrates, was conquered by the Perſians ; af- 
er which it was transferred, with the reſt of the empire, 
o the Macedonians, and at laſt fell to the ſhare of the Ro- 
ans. It was governed for a great length of time by its 


rea un kings, the moſt conſiderable of whom was Tigranes, 
1 ho eſpouſed the daughter of the great Mithridates King 
"4 Pontus, and was alſo engaged in a long war with the 
af. mans, Tbis kingdom ſupported itſelf many years, be- 
Art. een the Roman and Parthian empires, ſometimes de- 
7 ending on the one, and ſometimes on the other, till at 
alt the Romans became its malters, 
Re | Kings of Borna 
| Epirus is a province of Greece ſeparated from Theſſaly 
os -8 nd Macedonia by mount Pindus, The moſt powerful 
J. c. Neople of this country were the Moloſſians. 
3702 The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their deſcent 
+: om Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, who eſtabliſhed himſelf 


(o) A. M. 3682. Ant. J. C. $55: 
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the graedfather of Achilles. 


on the proper education of their princes, ſent to Athens, | 


1 
' o 
N 
” 


by his people than they had been, When he returned from 
Athens, he made laws, eſtabliſhed a ſenate and magiſtracy, 


of Neoptalemus ſole monarch of Hpirus. 


in that country;and called chemſelves Zacides from Facus 


(p) The genealogy of the laſt kings, who were tbe on- 
ty lovereigns of this country of whom any accounts re 
main, is variouſly related by authors, and conſcqueatl 
muſt be dubious and ebſcure, | 

Arymbas aſcended the-throne, aſter a long n off 
kings; and as he was then very young, the ſtates of Epirus, 
who were ſenſible that the welfare of the people depended i 


which was the reſidence and centre of all the arts and ſci- 
ences, in order to cultivate in that excellent ſchool ſuch 
knowlege as was neteſſary to form the mind of à King. 
He there learned the art of reigning eſfectually, and * as 
he ſurpaſſedall his anceſtors in ability and knowlege, he 
was in conſequence infinitely more eſteemed and beloved} 


and regulated the form of gove rument. 

Neoptolemus, whoſe daughter Olympias had eſpouſed} 
Philip King of Macedon, attained an equal mare in abe 
regal government of Arymbas his elder brother by thei 


credit of his fon-in law; ' After the death of 250 of 
Macides his fon ought 16 have been his ſuccefſor ; Philip - ©? 
had flill the credit to procure his expulſion from the king n 
dem by tbe Moloſfians, who eſtabliſhed Alexander | he fog my 


Alexander eſpouſed Cleopatra the daughter of Philip (20g 
and marched with an army int Iraly, en he ol E 
life in the country of ihe Brutians. 

. Xacides then alcended the Grone, and 1 Vith. 
out any aſſociate in Epirus. He eſpouſed Phthia the daugh 
ter of Menon the Theſſalian, by whom he had two daugh 
ters, Deidamia and Troida, and: one gen the ney 
Pyrrbus, 13232417 


ural fe 
ere tre 


| (p) Diod. l. 1 . 068% e Pha a, 
| * Quamto dottior majoribus, ts ct gear yu ful; . 


I, xvii. c. 3. 


INTRO DC T ION. ww 
| As he was matching to the aſſiſtante of Olympias; his 
dops mutinied agriuſt him, condemned bia to enile, 
0 a ughteted moſt of his friends. Pyrrhas, ono uu 
hen an infant, happily efcaped' this' maſſacre, . 
| Neoptolemus, a prince af the blood, but whoſe parti · 
lar extraction is little known, eue on the n 
the people of Epirus 
Pyrthus, being recalled: oy his ſubjeAs: 2 at — of 
weve years, firſt thared the ſovereignty with Neoptolemus; 
ot. e altErwarge" chveſted nme be reign · 
+ alone. 
40 8 will res eee 
He died * ehen in an mack 

5 make himſelf nager of it. 
| Helehus' his fi rely? ad- dn dir dee bes in 
pirus, which. nnn ae r 


Facus 


le on- 
ts re · 
zently 
hon: of 1 
Pirus, 
ended 
thens, | 
nd ſci- 
1 ſuch 

Kang. 
d ® as 
ze, he 
xeloved} 


d fromWWmpite, 1 

iſtracy,ſ 1 cl. | 
Nie Bene CRE 

149 I Heradles i is a city of Pontus, e founded 1 the 


peotians, who ſent. a ert into that country by che or- 


9 er of an oracle. wi 
Philipf ; (3) Whea the. 83 were viorions over the Per- 


etl aas, and bad impoſed a tribute on the cities of Greece 
1 a ad Aſia Minor, for the fitting out and ſupport of a fleet 
| rended for che defence of the common liberty, the inha- 
2 of Heraclea, in conſequence of their attachment to 
2 Perſians, were the ouly people who refuſed to acquieſce 

ſo juſt a contribution. Lamachus was therefore ſent 
gainſt them, and he ravaged their territories ;z but a vio- 
tempeſt, haying deſtroyed his whole fleet, he beheld 
ſelf abandoned to the mercy of that people, whoſe na- 
ural ferocity might well have been increaſed, by the ſe- 
ere treatment they had _ received. But * they had 


(q) A. u. 3733. Ant. J. C. 71 | (1)Juiths: I. xvi. c. 3-6. 
, 1 xv. p. 3606. 52% 4 p 


Hetaclienſes honeſtiorem benebck, | ultionis WI | 
ti, inſtructos commeatibus auxiliſque dunittunt : bene agrorum 


wi INTRWOD Um 
recourſe to no other vengeance but bencfactions; they 

furniſhed him with proviſions and troops ſor his return, 
and wete willing to conſider the depredations which had 
been committed in their country as advantageous to chem, 
if they ene the . of the Athenians at that 

TORE 
2 Some time after this event, the 8 of Heraclea | 
excited a violent commotion againſt the rich citizens and 
ſenators, who having implored aſſiſtance to no effect, firſt. 
from Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from Epa- 1 
minondas the Theban, were neceſſitated to recal Clearchus x | 
a ſenator to their defence, whom themſelves: had baniſh- | 
ed; but his exile had neither improved his morals, nor 
rendered him a better citizen than. he was before. my | 
therefore made the troubles, in which be fapnd the city 
involved, ſubſervient to bis. deſign of ſubjecting it to his 
own power. With this view he openly declared for-the | 
people, cauſed himſelf to be inveſted with the higheſt of- 
fice in the magiltracy, and aſſumed a ſovereign authority 
in a ſhort time. Being thus become a profeſſed tyrant, 
there were no kinds of violence to which he had not re- 
courſe againſt the rich and the ſenators to ſatiate his ava | 
rice and cruelty. He propoſed for his mode} Dionyſius | 
the Tyrant, who bad eſtabliſhed his power over the Syra- 
cuſans at the ſame time. 

After a hard and inhuman ſervitude of twelve years, 
two young citizens, who were Plato's diſciples, and had 
been inſtructed in his maxims, formed à conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Clearchus, and ſlew him; but though they de- 
livered their country from the tyrant, the —_— l 
ſubliſted. _ 

(t) Timotheus, the ſon of Clearchus, affomed. his 
place, and purſued his conduct for the ſpace of fifteen | 
years, | 


( A. M. 3640. 2 J. C. 364. 
(t) A. M. 3652. Ant. J. C. 332 


ſaorum populationem impenſam exiſtimantes, 6 5 boſtes * 
erant, amicos reddidiſſent. Juſtin, ; * 


INTRODUCTION.” Wü 
(u) He was ſucceeded by his brother Dionyſus, who was 


turn, danger of being diſpoſſeſſed of his authority by Perdic 
had $; but as this laſt was ſoon deſtroyed, (x) Dionyſius 
hem, datracted a friendſhip with Antigonus, whom he aſſiſted 
that painſt Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. | 
7 He eſpouſed Amaſtris, the widow of —.— and 
raclea Wughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This alli- 
s and Pee inſpired him with ſo much courage, that he aſſumed. 


c title of king, and enlarged his dominions by the addi- 
sn of ſeveral places which he ſeized on the confines of 
eraclea. 

(y) He died two or three years before the battle of 
ſus, and after a reign of thirty three years, leaving two 
ns and a daughter under the tutelage and regency of 


e city 0 maſtris. 

to his This princeſs was rendered happy in her adminiſtra- 
vp NE dn, by the aſfection Antigonus entertained for her. She 
ſt of- 


unded a city and called it by her name; after which 
e tranſplanted thither the inhabitants of three other 


yrant, ies, and eſpouſed Lyſimachus, after the death of An- 
or re- goaus. . | 
p "Gun [ Kings of Syracuſe, 


(2) Hiero, and- his ſon Hieronymus reigned at Sy- 
cuſe ; the firſt fifty-four years, the ſecond but one 
ar, 


3 (a) Syracuſe recovered its liberty by the death of the 
Dy ſt, but continued in the intereſt” of the Carthaginians, 
iv de. hich Hieronymus had cauſed it to eſpouſe. His oonduct 
— uin Pliged Marcellus to form the ſiege of that city, which 
* 2 took the following year (b). I ſhall enlarge upon the 
d his ſtory of theſe two kings in another place, 


Other kings. 


Several kings likewiſe reigned in the Cimmerian Boſ- 
horus, as alſo in Thrace, *Cyrene in Africa, Paphlago- 


(u) Diod. I. xvi. p. 435. A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337. 

(x) Diod. 1. xvi. p. 478. (Y) A. M. 3700. Ant. J. C. 304. 
(z) A. M. 3735. Ant. J. C. 269. (4) A. M. 3789. Ant; 
C. 215. (b) A. M. 320 Ant. J. C. 213. 
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nia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety of other places; 
but their hiſtory is very uncertain, and their Tuoceſhons 
have but little regularity, | 
Theſe circumſtances are very different with reſpect 
to the kingdom of the 'Parthians, who formed them-|j 
* ſelves, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, into fach a power - 
ful monarchy, as became formidable even to the Ro- 
man empire. That of the Bactriaus received its origi - | 
nal about the ſame period; 1 ſhall treat of each 1 | 
proper places, F F 
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3 R T I CLE I. 
Ils article contains the competition and wars that 


4 edeath of that prince to the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, 

nich decided their ſeveral fates, Theſe events include 

e. ſpace of twenty three years, which coincide with 
We firſt rxanty-thee | years of the reign of Prodemy 

1 from the year 2 tothe 
es. 


er. l. Tres bles which followed the death of Alexan· 
der. The partition of the provinces among the generals, 

Aridaeut elected king, Perdiceas appointed his guar» 

dian, and regent of the empire, 

N relatiog the death of Alexander the Great in the pre- 
ceding volume, I mentioned the many troubles and 


rs, had their thoughts entirely taken up, at firſt, with 
e loſs of a pripce whom they loved as à father, and re- 


1 renced almoſt 5s a god, and abandoned themſelves im- 


oderately to grief and tears. A mournſul filence reigned. 
droughout the camp, but this was ſoon ſucceeded by diſmal 
phs and cries, which ſpeak the true language of the heart, 


o oſten paid to cuſtam and decarym on fych occaſions, * 


* Paſſim ſilentia et gemitus : nihil compoſitum in oſtentatiogem 
ius moerebant. Tacit. 
2 


2 ſublited between the generals of Alexander from 


pmpnations that aroſe in the army on the firſt pews of that 
ent, All the troops ip genera}, ſoldiers-as well as oſñ - 


id never flows from a vain oftentation of ſorrow, whieh is: 


— 
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When the firſt impreſſions of grief had given place to 
refletion, they began to conſider with the utmoſt conſter- 
nation the ſtate in which the death of Alexander had left 
them, They found themſclyes at an infinite diſtance from 
their native-country, and amidſt a-people lately ſubdued, 
ſo little accuſtomed to their new yoke, that they were 
hardly acquainted with their preſent maſters, and had not 
as yet ſufficient time to forget their antient laws, and that 
form of government under which they had always lived. 
What meaſures could” be taken to keep a country of ſuch 
_ vaſt extent in ſubjection; how could it be poſfible to ſup- 
preſs thoſe ſeditions and revohs which would naturally 
break out on all fides in that deciſive moment? What ex- 
pedients could be formed to reſtrain thoſe troops within the 
limirs of their duty, who had ſo long been habituated to 
complaints and murmurs, and were commanded by chiefs, 
whoſe views and pretenſions were ſo different ? 
| The only remedy for theſe various calamities ſeemed 
to conſiſt in a ſpeedy nomination of a ſucceſſor to Alexander; 
and the troops as well as the officers, and the whole Ma- 
cedonian ſtate, ſeemed at ſirſt to be very deſirous of this 
expedient; and indeed their common intereſt and fecurity, 
with the preſervation of their new conqueſts, amidft the 
barbarous nations that ſurrounded them, made it neceſſary 
for them to conſider this election as their firſt and moſt im- 
portant care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of 
a' perſon qualified to fill ſo arduous a ſtation, and ſuſtain 
the weight of it in ſuch a manner as to be capable of ſup- 
porting the general order and tranquillity, But it had 
already been written, (c) That the kingdom of Alexander 
Should be divided and rent aſunder, after his death, and 
that it ſhould not be tranſmitted in the uſual manner 1 his 
#2/terity. No efforts of human wisdom could eſtabliſh a 
ſole ſucceſſor to that prince. In vain did they deliberate, 
conſult, and decide * ; nothing could be executed contrary to 
the pre-ordainedevent, and nothing ſhort of it could poſhbly 


ſubſiſt. A ſuperior and inviſible power, had already diſpo- 


(c) Dan. xi. 4. 
„Non erit, non ſtabit, non ßet. Iſa, 
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ſed of. the kisgdom, and divided it by an inevitable 
decrees. as will be evident in the ſequel. The circumſtan- 
ces of this partition had been denquaced near three centu - 
ries before this time ; the portion of it had already been 
aligned to different paſlefprs, and nothjog could fruſtrate 
that divifion, which was only wo be deferred for a few 
years, Till the arrival of that period, men indeed might 
raiſe commotions, and concert a variety of movemehis, 
but all their efforts would only tend ta the accompliſhment 
of what had been ordained by the ſovereign maſter of king; 
dons, and of what had been foretold by his prophet. 

Akxander had a ſon by Barſina, and had conferr ed the 

name of Hercules upon him, Roxana, anqther of his w-ives, 
was advanced in ber pregnancy when that prince died · He 
had likewiſe a natural brother, called Aridaeus; but he 
would not upon his death · bed diſpoſe of his dominions f ia 
favour of any heir; for which reaſon this vaſt empire, 
which no longer had a maſter to ſway it, became a ſource 
of competition and wars, as Alexander had plainly fore - 
ſeen, when he declared, that his fricads would celebrate 
his funerals with bloody battles. 
The diviſion was augmented by the equality among the 
generals of the army, none of whom was ſa ſuperior to 
his collegues either by birth or merit, as to induce them 
to offer him the empire and ſubmit to his authority. 
The cavalry were deſirous that Aridaeus ſhould ſucceed 
Alexander. This prince bad diſcovered bur little force of 
wind from the time he bad been affliited in his infancy 
with a violent indiſpoſuion, occaſioned, as was pretended, 


by ſome particular drink, which had been given h im by O- 


lympias, and which had difordered his underſtanding. This 
ambitious princeſs being apprehenſive that the engaging 
qualities the diſcovered in Aridaeus, wou ld be ſo many 
obſtacles to the greatneſs of her ſon Alexander, thought ic 
expedient to have recourſe to the criminal precaution al- 
ready mentioned, The iofantry had declared againſt this 
prince, and were headed by Ptolemy and other chiefs of 
great reputation, who began to think of their own parti- 


cular eſtabliſhment, For a ſudden reyolution was working 
C3 
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in the minds of theſe officers, and cauſed them to contemn 
the rank of private perſons, and all dependeney and ſub- 
ordination, with a view of aſpiring to ſovereign power, 
which had never employed their thoughts till then, and to 
which they never thought themſelves qualified 1 to pretend, 
before this conjuncture of affairs. 

(d) Theſe diſputes, which engaged the Minds of all 
parties, delayed the interment of Alexander for the ſpace 
of ſeven days, and if we may credit ſome authors, the 
body continued uncorrupted all that time, It was after- 
wards delivered to the Egyptians and Chaldeans, who em- 
balmed it after their manner, and Aridaeus, a different 
perſon from him I have already mentioned, was charged 
with the care of conveying it to Alexandria, 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had interyeen- 
ed, the principal officers aſſembled at a conference, where 
it was unanimouſly coneluded that Aridaeus ſhould be King, 
or rather that he ſhould be inveſted with the ſhadow of 
royalty. The inſirmity of mind, which ought to have ex- 
cluded him from the throne, was the very motive of their 
advancing him to it, and united all ſuffrages in his favour. 
It favoured the hopes and pretenſions of all the chiefs, and 
covered their deſigns. It was alſo agreed in this afſembly, 
that if Roxana; who was then in the fifth or ſixth month 
of her pregnancy, ſhould have a fon, he ſhould be aſſoci- 
ated with Aridaeus in the throne, Perdiccas, to whom 
Alexander had left his ring in the laſt moments of his life, 
had the perſon of the prince conſigned to his care as a 
guardian, and was conſtituted regent of the kingdom. 

The ſame aſſembly, whatever reſpect they might bear 
to the memoty of Alexander, thought fit to anul ſome of 
his regulations, which had been deſtructive to the ſtate and 
had exhauſted his treafury, He had given orders for fix 
temples to be erected in particular cities which he had 
named, and had fixed the expences of each of theſe ſtruc- 
tures at five hundred talents, which amounted to five hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. He had likewiſe ordered a pyramid 


(4) Quint. Curt, I. x. Juſt. I. xii, Diod. I. ü. 
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to be raiſed over the tomb of his father Philip, which was 


to be finiſnetl with a grandeur and magnificence equal to 
that in Egypt, eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders of 
the world. He had likewiſe planned out other expences 
of the like kind, which were prudently revoked by the 
aſſembly. 

(e) Within a ſhort time after theſe actos; Rox- 
ana was delivered of a ſon, who was named Alexander, 
and acknowleged king, jointly with Aridaeus, Yar nei- 
ther of theſe princes poſſeſſed any thing more than the 
name of royalty; as all authority was entirely lodged in 
the great lords and generals, who had divided the provin- 
ces among themſelves, 

In Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions were con- 
ſigned to Lyſimachus ; and Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece 
were allotted to Antipater and Craterus, 

In Africa; Egypt, and the other conqueſts of Alex- 
ander in Lybia and Cyrenaica, were aſſigned to Ptolemy 
the ſon of Lagus, with that part of Arabia which borders 
on Egypt. The month of Thoth in the aytumn is the 
epocha, from whence the years of the empire of the La- 
gides in Egypt begin to be computed; though Ptolemy 
did not aſſume the title of king, in conjunction with the 
other ſucceſſors of Alexander, till about 17 years aſter 
this event. 

In the leſſer Aſia; Lycia, pamphilia, and the greater 
Phrygia were given to Antigonus; Caria, to Caſſander; 
Lydia, to Menander; the leſſer Phrygia, to Lonnctes; 
Armenia, to Neoptolemus ; Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, 
to Eumenes, Theſe two provinces had never been fub- 
jected by the Macedonians, and Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia continued to govern them as formerly ; Alexan- 


der having advanced with ſo much rapidity to his other 


conqueſts, as left him no inclination to amuſe himſelf with 
the entire reduction of that province, and contented him- 
ſelf with a flight ſubmiſſion, 

Syria and Phoenicia fell-to Laomedon ; one of the two 


(e) Diod, I. xviii. p. 587, 588, Juſtin, I. xiii. c. 4+ Q. Curt. 
I, X. C. 10. 
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was aſſigned to Peuceſtes; Babylonia to Archon; Meſo - 


potamia, to Areelilas ; Parthia aad Hyrcania, to Phrata · 


phernes; Bactria and Soggiana, to Philip ; the other rer 
gions were divided among generals whoſe names are now 
ou little known. 

- Seleucus, the ſon of Astiochus, was placed at the head 

af cavalry of the allies, which, was à pol} of great im- 
portaneę; and Caſſander, the foa of der. command: 
ed the companies af guards. | 
The upper Aſia, which extends alma to India, mad 
even India yu were left in the paſſeſion of thoſe who 
had been — governors of thoſe countries by Alex- 
ander. 
(f) The ſame diſpoſition generally prevailed is all the 
provinces I have already mentioned; and it is in this ſenſe 
that. moſt interpreters explain chat rothae in the Macca- 
bees, Which declares, that Alexander having aſſembled the 
great: med of bis court. who had been bred vp-with him, 
divided his kingdom among them in his life-time. And 
indeed it was very probable, that this prince, when he ſaw 
his death approaching, and had uo iacliaetion to nominate 
a ſucceſſor himſclf; was contented with ęonſirming each of 
his officers in the governments he had formerly aſſigned 
them; which is ſufficient to authorize the deglaration in 
the Maccabees, That be divided his kingdem amang them 
auhilſ he woas living. 

This partition was only the work of man, and its du- 
ration was but ſhort, That Being, who reigns alone, 
and is the only king of ages, had decreed a different dif 
tribution, He aſſigued to each his portion, and marked 
aut its boundaries and gxtent, and bis dpoliion alone was 
to ſubſiſt. 

The partition concluded upon in the aſſembly was the 
ſource of various diviſions and wars, as will be evident in 
the ſeries of this hiſtory. Each of theſe governors claim» 
ing the exerciſe of an independent and ſovereign power in 
lis particular province. (g) They however paid that ve- 

(f) Maccab, I. i. n. 6. et 7; (g Juſtin, I. xv. c. 2. 
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meration to the memory of Alexander, as not to aſſume 
the title of king, till all the race of that monarch, who 
had been placed upon the throne, were extinct, 

Among the governors of the provinces I have mention- 
ed, ſome diſtinguiſhed themſelves more than others by 
their reputation, merit, and cabals; and formed different 
parties, to which the others adhered, agreeably to their 
particular views, either of intereſt or ambition, For it is 
not to-be imagined, that the reſolutions which-are formed 
in conjunctures of this nature, are much influenced by : - 
devorion to the public good, 

(h) Eumenes muſt however be excepted ; for he undoubt- 
edly was the moſt virtuous man among all the governors, 
and had no ſuperior in true bravery, He was always firm 
in the intereſt of the two kings, from a principle of true 
probity. He was a native of Cardia a city of Thrace, 
and his birth was but obſcure. Philip, who had obſerved 
excellent qualities in him in his youth, kept him near bis 
own perſon i in the quality of ſecretary, and repoſed great 
confidence in him. He was equally eſteemed by Alexan» 
der, who treated him with extraordinary marks of his 
eſteem. Barſina, the firſt lady for whom this prince had 
entertained a paſſion in Aſia, and by whom he had a fon 
named Hercules, had a ſiſter of the ſame name with her 
own, and the King eſpouſed her to Eumenes “. We ſhall 
ſee by the event, that this wiſe favourite conducted him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner as juſtly intitled him to the favour 
of thoſe two princes, even after their death; and all 
his ſentiments and actions will make it evident, that a 
man may be a Plebeian by birth, and yet very noble by 
nature, 

(i) I have already d ! in the preceding volume, 
that Syſigambis, who had patiently ſupported the death of 
her father, huſband, and ſon, was incapable of ſurviving 
Alexander. (k) The death of this princeſs was ſoon fol- 
lowed by that of her two youngeſt daughters, Statira the 

(h) Plut. in Eumen. p. 583. Cor. Nep. in Eumen. c. 1. 

(i) Q. Curt. I. xä. c. 5. (k) Plut. in Alex. 

* Arrian dethares he had another wife, I. vii. p. 278. 
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widow of Alexander, and Drypetis the relic of Hephae- 
ſtion. Roxana, who: was apprehenſive leſt Statira ſhould 
be pregnant by Alexandor-as well as herſelf, and that the 
birth of a prince would fruſtrate the meaſures which had 
been taken to ſecure the ſucceſſion to the fon ſhe hoped to 
have, prevailed upon the two ſiſters to viſit her, and ſe- 
cretly deſtroyed them in concert with Perdiecas, her only 
confideat in that impious proceeding, 

It is now time to enter upon a detail of thoſe actions 
that were performed by the ſucceſſors of Alexander, | 
ſhall therefore begin with the defection of the Greckgun 
upper Alia, and with the war which Antipater had to ſuſ- 
tain agaiaſt Greece ; becauſe thoſe tranſactiona gre mglt 
detached, od. ia a manger diſtinct from the other e- 
Vents, 


SecT, II. The revolt of the Greek in upper Ala. The 
impreſſions occaſioned by the news of Alexander's death 

at Athens, The expedition of Antipater into Greece. 

He is firſt deſtated, and afierwards uictarlous. 
Makes bimſelf maſter of Athens, and leaves a garri- 
fon there, The flight and death of Demoſthenes, 


(1) HE Greeks, whom Alexander had eſtabliſhed, 
| Lin the form of colonies, in the provinces of up- 

per Afia, continued with reluftance in thoſe ſettlements, 
becauſe they did not experience thoſe delights and ſatiſ- 
factions with which they had flattered themſelves, and had 
long cheriſhed an ardent deſire of returning into their own 
country. They however durſt not diſcover their uneafi- 
neſs whilſt Alexander was living, but the moment they 
received intelligence of his death, they openly declared 
their intentions : they armed twenty thouſand foot, all 
warlike and experienced ſoldiers, with three thouſand 
horſe ; and having placed Phllon at their head, they pre- 
pared for their departure, without taking counſel, or re · 
ceiving orders from any but themſelves, as if they had 
been ſubject to no authority, and no longer acknowleged 
any ſuperior, 

(1) A. M. 386 T. Ant, J. C. 323. Diod-b, xvii. 5. 591, $93: 
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perdiocas, who foreſaw the conſequences of ſuch an 
emterprize at a time when exery thing was in motion, and 
when the troops, as well as their officers, breathed vo- 
thing but /iodependency, feat Pithon to oppoſe them. The 
merit of this officer was agknowleped dy all, and he will- 
ingly charged himſelf with this-commitſon; in expeRation 
of : over thoſe Greeks, and of procuring himſelf 
ſome conſiderable eſtabliſhment in upper Alia by their 
means. Perdiccas, being acquaimed with his defign, gave 
a very ſurprifing order to the Macedonians whom he ſent 
with that general, which was to exterminate the revohers 
entirely. Pithon on his arrival brought over by money 
three thouſand 'Greeks, who turned their backs in the 
battle, and were the occaſion of his obtaining a compleat 
victory. The vanquiſhed troops ſurrendered, but made 
the preſervation of their lives and liberties the condition of 
their ſubmitting to the conqueror. This was exactly a- 
greeable to Pithon's deſign, but he was no longer maſter 
of its execution. The Macedonians thinking it incumbent 
on them to accompliſh the orders of Perdiccas, inhuman- 
ly flaughtered all the Greeks, without the leaſt regard 
to the terms they had granted them. Pithon being thus 
defeated in his views, returned with his Macedonians to 
Perdiccas, | 

(m) This expedition was ſoon ſucceeded by the Grecian 
war. The news of Alexander's death being brought to 
Athens, had excited great rumors, and'occalioned a joy 
that was almoſt univerſal, The people, who had long ſuſ- 
tained with reluctance the yoke which the Macedonians 
had impoſed on Greece, made liberty the ſubject of all 
their diſcourſe ; they breathed nothing but war, and a- 
bandoned themſelves to all the extravagant emotions of a 
ſeaſeleſs and exceſſive joy. Phocion, who was a perſon 
of wiſdom and moderation, and doubted the trath of the 
intelligence they had received, endeavoured to calm the 
turbulency of their -minds, which rendered them incapa- 


ble of counſel and ſedate reflection. As the TY of 


(m) Plut, in Phoc. p. 751, 752 
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the orators, notwithſtanding all his remonſtrances, beliey- oars 
ed the news of Alexander's death, - Phocion roſe up, and ed t 
expreſſed bimſelf in this manner; If he be really dead Vanc 
to-day, he will likewiſe be ſo to morrow and the next day, mee 
ſo that we ſhall have time enough | to deliberate in 0 calm molt 
manner, and with great ſecurity.” ſame 

Leoſthenes, who was the firſt that publiſhed this ac- Jury 
count at Athens, was continually haranguing the people ted 
with exceſſive arrogance and vanity, Phocion, who was him, 
tired with his ſpeeches, ſaid to him, Young man, your his c 
diſcourſe reſembles the cypreſs, which is tall and ſpread- ed u 
ing, but bears no fruit.” He gave great offence by oppo- illuſt 
ſing the inclinations of the people in ſo ſtrenuous a manner, holdi 
and Hyperides, riſing up, aſked him this queſtion. When to A 
would you adviſe the Athenians to make war ? As ſoon, bis ci 
replied Phocion, as I ſee the young men firmly reſolved to will; 
obſerve a ſtrict diſcipline; the rich diſpoſed to contribute, and | 
according to their abilities, to the expence of a war; and (00 
when the orators no longer rob the public.“ Jears, 

All the remonſtrances of Phocion were ineffectual; a which 
war was reſolved upon, and a deputation agreed to be ſent and v 
to all the ſtates of Greece to engage their acceſſion to the atten! 
Jeague, This is the war in which all the Greeks, except portar 
the Thebans, united to maintain the liberty of their coun- no ne 
try under the conduct of Leoſthenes againſt Antipater, and Mace. 
it was called the Lamian war, from the name of a city and tl 
where the latter was defeated in the firſt battle. ſame 

(o) Demoſthenes, who was then in exile at Megara, but But tl 
who amidſt his misfortunes always retained an ardent zeal diſtrae 
for the intereſt of his country and the defence of the com- the of 
mon liberty, joined himſelf with the Athenian ambaſſadors would 
ſent into Peloponneſus, and having ſeconded their remon- ly on 
ſtrances in a wonderful manner by the force of his elo- them 1 
quence, he engaged Sicyone, Argos, Corinth, and the o- preſen 


ther cities of Peloponneſus to accede to the league. and tr 


The Athenians were ſtruck with admiration at a zeal 
ſo noble and generous, and immediately paſſed a decree to 
recal him from baniſhment, A galley with three ranks of 

(n) Plut. in Demoſt. p. 858, Juſtin, 1, xxiii, c. 5, 
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oars was diſpatched to him at Ægina, and when he enter» 
ed the port of Piraeus, all the magiſtrates and prieſts ad- 
vanced out of the city, and all the citizens crouded to 
meet that illuſtrious exile, and received him with the ut - 
moſt demonſtrations of affection and joy, blended at the 
ſame time with an air of ſorrow and repentance for the in- 
jury they had done him. Demoſthenes was ſenſibly affec- 
ted with the extraordinary honours that were rendered 
him, and whilſt he returned, as it were in triumph, to 
his country amidſt the acclamations of the people, he lift- 
ed up his hands towards heaven. to thank the gods for ſo 
illuſtrious a protection, and congratulated himſelf on be- 
holding a day more glorious to him, than that had proved 
to Alcibiades on which he returned from his exile, For 
his citizens received him from the pure effect of deſire and 
will; whereas the reception of Alcibiades was involuntary, 
and his entrance a compulſion upon their inclinations. 
(o) The generality of thoſe who were far advanced in 
years, were extremely apprehenſiye of the event of a war, 
which had been undertaken with too much precipitation, 
and without examining into the conſequences with all the 
attention and ſedateneſs that an enterprize of ſo much im- 
portance required. They were ſenſible alſo that there was 
no neceſſity for declaring themſelves ſo openly agaiaſt the 
Macedonians, whoſe veteran troops were very formidable, 
and the example of Thebes, which was deſtroyed by the 
ſame temerity of conduct, added to. their conſternation, 
But the orators, who derived their advantages from the 
diſtraction of the public affairs, and to whom, according to 
the obſervation of Philip, war was peace-and peace war, 
would not allow the people time to deliberate mature · 
ly on the affairs propoſed to their conſideration, but drew 
them into their ſentiments by a fallacious eloquence, which 
preſented them with nothing but ſcenes of future conqueſt | 
and triumphs, 

Demoſthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither zeal 
nor prudence, were of different ſeatiments on this occaſi 


(o) Diod. I. xviii. p. 394395. 
You, VII. D. 
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on, which was no extraordinary circumſtance with reſpect 
to them. It is not my province to determine which of 
them had reaſon on his fide ; but in ſuch a perplexiog con- 
juncture as this, there is nothiog ſurpizing in a contrarie- 
ty of opinions; though the reſult of good intentions onboth 
fides. Phocion's ſcheme was perhaps the moſt -prudent, 
and that of Demeſthenes the moſt glorious, 

However that were, a conſiderable army was raiſed, and 
a very numerous fleet fitted out. All the citizens who 
were under the age of forty, and capable of bearing arms, 
were drawn. out. Three of the ten tribes that compoſed 
the republic were left for the defence of Attica, the reſt 
marched out with the reſt of the allies, under the command 
of Leoſthenes, 

Antipater was far from being indolent during theſe 
ttanſactions in Greece, of which he had been apprized, and 
he had ſent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Craterus in 
Cilicia, to ſollicit their aſſiſtance; but before the arrival 
of the expected ſuccours, he marched at the head of only 
thirteen thouſand Macedonians and ſix hundred horſe ; the 
frequent recruits which he had ſent Alexander, baviog left 
him no more troops in all the country. 

It is ſurprizing that Antipater ſhould attempt to give 
battle to the united forces of all Greece with ſuch a hand. 
ful of men; but he undoubtedly imagined, that the Greeks 
were no longer aQuated by their antient zeal and ar- 
dour for liberty, and that they ceaſed to conſider it as 
ſuch an ineſtimable advantage, as ought to inſpire them 
with a reſolution to venture their lives and fortunes for its 
prefervation, He flattered himſelf that they had begun 
to familiarize themſelves with ſubjection; and indeed this 
was the diſpoſition of the 'Greeks at that time, in whom ap- 
peared no longer the deſcendants of thoſe who had ſo gal- 
lamly ſuſtained all the efforts of the Eaſt, and fought 2 
million of men for the preſervation of their freedom. 

Antipater advanced towards Theſſaly, and was follow- 
ed by his fleet, which eruized along the ſea · ooaſts. It con- 
fiſted of one hundred and ten triremes, or gallies of three 
benches of oars. The Theſſalians declared at firſt is 
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hisſavour; but haying.afterwards:changed their ſentimenta, 
they joined the Athenians, and ſapplied them with a great 
body of horſe. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was much 
more numerous than that of the Macedonians, Antipater 
could not ſupport the charge, and was defeated in the 
firſt battle. As he durſt not. hazard a ſecond, and was in 
no. condition to make a ſafe retreat into Macedonia; he 
ſbut himſelf. up in Lamia, a ſmall city of Theſſaly, in or- 
der to wait for the ſuccours that were to be tranſmitted to 
him from Aſia, aud he fortified himſelf in that place; which 
was ſoon beſieged by the Athenians: 

The aſſault was carried on with great bravery againſt 
the town, and the reſiſtance was equally vigorous, Leoſt- 
henes, after, ſeveral attempts deſpaiting to carry it by 
force, changed. the ſiege into a blockade; in order to con- 
quer the place by famine, He ſurrounded it. with a, wall 
af circumxallation and a very. deep, ditch, and by thoſe, 
means cut off all ſupplies of proviſion. The city ſoon, be- 
came, ſenſible of the, growing ſcarcity, and the; beſieged 
began to be ſeriouſly diſpoſed to ſurrender, when, Leoſt- 
henes, in a ſally they made, upon him, received a conſi- 
derable wound, which rendered it neeeſſary for him to be 
carried to his tent. Upon which the command of the ar- 
my was conſigned. to Antiphilus, who was equally eſleem - 
ed by the troops for his valour and ability. 

(p) Leonatus in the mean time was marching, to the af- 
ſiſtance of the Macedonians beſieged in Lamia; and was 
commiſſioned, as wellbas Antigonus, by an agreement made 
between the generals to eftabliſh Eumenes in Cappadocia 
by force of arma; but they took, other meaſures in conſe· 
quence. of ſome;particular views. Leonatus, who repoſed 
an entire confidence in Eumenea, declared to him at part- 
iog, that the engagement to aſſiſt Antipater was a mere pre · 
text, and that his real intention was to advance into Greece, 
in order to make himſelf maſter of Macedonia. He at the 
lame time ſhewed him letters from Cleopatra the ſiſter of 


(4-308 ev, Plut, in Fumgn- P- $84: 
. a 
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Alexander, who invited him to come to Pella, and pro- 
miſed to eſpouſe him. Leonatus being arrived within a lit · 
tle diſtance of Lamia, marched directly to the enemy with 
twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand ſive hundred horſe. 
Proſperity had introduced diſorders in the Grecian army; 
ſeveral parties of ſoldiers drew off, and retired into their 
own country on various pretexts, which greatly diminiſh- 
ed the number of the troops, who were now reduced to 
twenty-two thouſand foot. The cavalry amounted to three 
thouſand fire hundred, two thouſand of whom were Theſ- 
falians ; and. as they conſtituted the main ſtrength of the 
army, fo all hopes of ſucceſs were founded in them; and 
accordingly when the battle was fought, this body of horſe 
had the greateſt ſhare in the victory that was obtained. 
They were commanded by Menon, Leonatus, covered 
with wounds, loſt his life in the field of battle, and was 
conveyed into the camp by his troops. The Macedonian 
phalanx greatly dreaded the ſhock of the cavalry, and had 
therefore retreated to eminences inacceſkble to the purſuit 
of the Theſſalians. The Greeks, having carried off their 
dead, erected a trophy and retired, 
* _(q) The whole converſation at Athens turned upon the 
glorious exploits of Leoſthenes, who ſurvived his honours 
but a ſhort time. An univerſal joy ſpread through the city, 
feſtivals were celebrated, and ſacrifices offered without in- 
termiſſion, to teſtify their gratitude to the gods for all the 
advantages they had obtained. The enemies of Phocion 
thinking to mortify him-in the moſt ſenfible manner, and 
reduce him to an incapacity of juſtifying his conſtant oppo- 
tion to that war, aſked him, if he would not have rejoiced 
do have performed ſo many glorious aQtions ? ©* Undoubt- 
edly I would,” replied Phocion, ** but I would not, at 
the ſame time, have neglected to offer the advice I gave 
*. He did not think, that a judgment ought to be form- 
ed of any particular counſel from mere ſucceſs, but rather 


0 Plut. in Phoc. p. 752. 
n damnavit D quia, quod alius male con- 


ſulerat, bene ceſſerat: hoc exiſtimans, illud ctiam * 
Val. Max. lib, i, c. 8. 
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from the nature and ſolidity of the counſel itſelf-; and he 
did not retract his ſentiments, becauſe thoſe of an oppo- 
ter more fortunate, but not more judicious. And as theſe 
agrecable advices came thick upon each other, Phocion, 
who was apprehenſive of the ſequel, cried out, When ſhall 
awe ceaſe to conquer them? | | 

Antipater was obliged to ſurrender bY capitulation, but 
hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us che conditions of the treaty. 
The event only makes it evident, that Leoſthenes compelled 
him to ſurrender at diſcretion, and he himſelſ died a feu 
days after of the wounds he had received at the ſiege. An- 
tipater having quitted Lamia the day: after the battle, for 
he ſeems to have been favourably treated, joined the re- 
mains of the army of Leonatus, and took upon him the 
command of thoſe troops. He was extremely cautious of 
hazarding a ſecond battle, and kept with his troops, like a 
judicious and experienced general, on eminences inacoeſſi- 
ble to the enemy's cavalry. Antiphilus, the general of the 
Greeks, remained with his troops in Theſfaly, and con- 
tented himſelf with obſerving the motions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedanian fleet, obtaingd, 
much about the fame time, two victories: near the ſands 
of Echinades over Eetion the admiral of the Athenian navy. 
(t) Craterus, who had been long expected, arrived at 
laſt in Theſſaly, and halted at the rivet Pegeus. He 
reſigned the command to Antipater, and was contented to 
ſerve under him. The troops he had brought thither A- 
mounted, in conjunction with thoſe of Leanatus, to above 
forty thouſand foot, three thouſand! Archers or ſlingers, 
and five thouſand horſe. The army of the allies was much 
inferior to theſe troops in number, and conſiſted of no more 
than twenty-five thouſand foot, and three thouſand ſive 
hundred horſe. Military diſcipline had been much neglec- 
ted among them, after the victories they had obtained. A 
conſiderable battle was fought near Cranon, in which the 
Greeks were defeated ; they however loſt but ſew troops, 


(a) Diod. . Xvili. p. 599— 602, ; 
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and even that diſadvantage was occaſioned by the licentious 
conduct of the ſoldiers, and the ſmall authority of the 
chiefs, ' who were incapable. of ee obedience to their 
| Commands, 

Antipbilus and Menon, the two generals of the Grecian 
army, aſſembled a council, the next day, to deliberate 
whether they ſhould wait the return of thoſe troops who 
had retired into their own country, or propoſe terms of 
accommodation to the enemy. The council declared in 
favour of the latterz upon which deputies were immedi- 
ately diſpatched to the enemy's camp in the name of all 
the allies. Antipater replied, that he would enter into a 
ſeparate treaty with each of the cities, perſuading himſelf 
that he ſhould facilitate the accompliſhment of his deſigns 
by this proceeding; and he was not deceived in his opi- 
nion. His anſwer broke off the negotiation, and the mo- 
ment he preſented himſelf before the cities of the allies, 
they diſbanded their troops, and ſurrendered up their li- 
berties in the moſt puſillanimous manner, each city being 
ſolely attentive to its ſeparate advantage. 

- This circumſtance is a ſufficient confirmation of what 1 
have formerly obſerved with relation to the preſent diſpo- 
ſition of the people of Greece. They were no longer an- 
- imated with the noble zeal of thoſe antient aſſertors of li- 
berty, who devoted their whole attention to the good of 
the public, and the glory of the nation; who conſidered 
the danger of their neighbours and allies as their own, and 
marched with the utmoſt expedition to their aſſiſtance upon 
the firſt Ggoal of their diſtreſs. Whereas now, if a formi- 
dable enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the re- 
publics of Greece had neither aclivity nor vigour ; Pelo- 
ponneſus continued without motion, and Sparta was as little 
heard of as if the had never ſubſiſted. Unhappy effects of 
the mutual jealouſy which thoſe people had conceived again(t 
each other, and of their diſregard to the common liberty, 
in conſequence of a fatal lethargy, into which they were 
ſunk amidſt the greateſt dangers ! Theſe are ſymptoms 
which prognoſticate and prepare the way for approaching 
decline and ruin, 
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(s) Antipater improved this deſertion to his own advan- 
tage, and marched immediately to Athens, which ſaw-her- 
ſelf abandoned by all her allies, and conſequently in no 
condition to defend herſelf againſt a potent and victorious 
enemy. Before he entered the city, Demoſthenes, and all 
thoſe of his party, who may be conlidered as the laſt true 
Greeks, and the defenders of expiring liberty, retired from 
that place; and the people, in order to transfer upon thoſe 
great men the reproach reſulting'from their declaration of 
war againſt Antipater, and likewiſe to obtain theſe good 
graces, condemned them to die by a decree which Demades 
prepared, The reader has not forgot, that theſe are the 
fame people who had lately recalled Demoſthenes by a 
decree ſo much for his honour, and had received him in 
triumph. | | 3 
The ſame Demades procured a ſecond decree for ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors to Antipater, who was then at Thebes, 
and that they ſhould be inveſted with full powers to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with him. Phocion himſelf was at 
their head; and the conqueror declared that he expected 
the Athenians ſtiould entirely ſubmit the terms to his 
regulation, in the manner as he himſelf had acted, when 
he was beſieged in the city of Lamia, and had conformed 
to the capitulation impoſed upon him by Leoſthenes their 
general. | 
- Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with this 
anſwer, and they were compelled to acquieſce in the con- 
ditions, as rigid as they might appear, He then came 
back to Thebes with the reſt of the ambaſſadors, with 
whom Xenocrates had been affociated, in hopes that the 
appearance alone of ſo celebrated a philoſopher would in- 
ſpire Antipater with reſpect, and induce him to pay ho- 
mage to his virtue. But ſurely they muſt have been lit- 
tle acquainted with the heart of man, and particularly with 
the violent and inhuman diſpoſition of Antipater, to be 
capable of flattering themſelves, that an enemy, with 
whom they had been engaged in an open war, would re- 
nounce his advantage through any inducement of reſpect 
(5) Flut. in Phoc. p. 753, 754. 
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for the virtue of a fingle- man, or in conſequence of an 
harangue uttered by a philoſopher, who had declared againſt 
him. Antipater would not even condeſcend to caſt his eyes 
upon him; and when he was preparing to enter upon the 
conference, for he was commiſſioned to be the ſpeaker on 
tis occaſion, he interrupted him in a very abrupt manner; 
and perceiving that he continued his diſcourſe command - 
ed him to be ſilent. But he did not treat Phocion in the 
fame manner; for after he had attended to his diſcourſe, 
he replied, 4 That he was diſpoſed to contract a friend» 
ſhip and alliance with the Athenians on the following con- 
ditions: They ſhould deliver up Demoſthenes and Hy- 
perides to him ; the government ſhould be reſtored to its 
antient plan, by which all employments in the-ftate were 
to be conferred upon the rich; that they ſhould receive a 
garriſon in the port of Munychia z that they ſhould de- 
fray all the expences of the war, and alſo a large ſum, the 
amount of which ſhould be ſetiled. Thus, according to 
Diodorus, none but thoſe whoſe yearly income exceeded 
two thouſand drachmas, were to be admitted into any 
fhare of the government for the future, or to have any 
right to vote. Antipater intended to make himſelf abſa- 
lute maſter of Athens by this regulation, being very ſen- 
fible, that the rich men who cnjoyed public employments, 
and had large revenues, would become his dependants 
much more effectually than a poor and deſpicable populace, 
who had nothing to lofe, and would be only guided by 
their own caprice, , 

All the ambaſſadors but Xenocrates were well content- 
ed with theſe conditions, which they thought were very 
moderate, conſidering their preſent ſituation; but that 
philoſopher judged otherwiſe. They are very moderate for 
/laves, ſaid he, but extremely ſevere for free men. 

The Athenians were therefore compelled to-receive in- 
to Munychia a Macedonian garriſon, commanded by Me- 
nyllus, a man of probity, and by ſome of Phocion's parti- 
calar friends. The troops took poſſeſſion of the place dur- 
ing the feſtival of the great myſteries, and the very day on 
which it was uſual to caity the god Iacchus in procclion 
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from the city to Eleuſina, This was a melancholy con - 
junQure for the Athenians, and affefed them with the 
moſt ſenſible affliction. © Alas!” faid they, when they 
compared paſt times with thoſe they then ſaw, ** the gods, 
amidſt our greateſt adverſities, would formerly manifeſt 
themſelyes in our favour, during this ſacred ceremonial, 
by myſtic viſſbos and audible voices, to the great aſloniſh- 
ment of our enemies, who were terrified by them. But 
now, when we are even celebrating the ſame ſolemaities, 
they caſt an unpitying eye on the greatelt calamities that 
can happen to Gretce : they behold the molt ſacred of all 
days in the year, and that which is moſt agreeable to us, 
polluted and diſtinguiſhed by the moſt dreadful of calami- 
ties, which will even tranſmit its name to this ſacred time 
through all ſucceeding generations,” | | 
The garriſon, commanded by. Menyllus, did not offer. 
the leaſt injury to any of the inhabitants, but there were 
more than twelve thouſand of them excluded from em- 
ployments in the ſtate by one of the ſtipulations in the 
treaty, in conſequence of their poverty. Some of theſe un- 
fortunate perſons continued in Athens, and lingred out a 
wretched life, amidſt the contemptuous treatment they 
had juſtly drawn upon themſelves ; for the generality of 
them were ſeditious and mercenary in their diſpoſitions, 
had neither virtue nor juſtice, but flattered themſelves . 
with a falſe idea of liberty, which they were incapable of 
uſing aright, and had no knowlege of either its bounds, du- 
ties, or end. The other poor citizens departed from the 
city, in order to avoid that opprobrious condition, and re- 
tired into Thrace, where Antipater aſſigned them a city 
and lands for their habitation. | | 
(t) Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have recourſe 
to flight, and retired to Nicanor; but Caſſander, the ſoa 
of Antipater, repoſed much confidence in him, and made 
him governor of MunychiaMeer the death of his father, 
as will appear immediately. This Demetrius had been 
not only the diſciple, but the intimate friend of the cele- 
brated Theophraſtus ; and, under the conduct of ſo learn- 
(t) Athen. I. xii. P. 542. 4 
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ed a maſter, had perſected his natural genius for eloquence, 
and rendered himſelf expert in philoſophy; polities, and 
hiſtory. (u) He was in great eſteem at Athens, and be- 
gan to ente upon che adminiĩſt ration of affairs, when Har- 
palus arrived there, after he had declared againſt Alex - 
ander. He was obliged to quit that city, at the time we 
have mentioned, and was ſoon. after condemned there, 
though abſent, under a vain pretext of irreligion; 

(x) The whole- weight of Antipater's: diſpleaſure fell 
chiefly upon Demoſthenes, Hyperides, and ſome other A- 
thenians, who had been their adherents: And when he 
was informed that they had eluded his vengeance by-flight, 
he diſpatched a body of men with orders to ſeizethem, and 
placed one Archias at their head, who had formerly played 
in tragedies, This man having found at gina, the or- 
ator: Hyperides, Ariſtonicus of Marathon, and Hymereus 
the brother of Demetrius: Phalereus, wha had all three: 
taken ſanctuary in the temple of Ajax:; be dragged them 
from their aſylum, and ſent them to: Antipater, who: was 
then at Cleones, where he condemned them to die, Some 
authors have even declared, that he cauſed the tongue of 
Hyperides to be cut out. 

The ſame Archias having Ae that De- 
moſthenes, who had retired into the iſland- of Calauria, 
was become a ſupplicant in the temple of Neptune, he ſail - 
ed thither in a ſmall veſſel, and landed with ſome Thraci- 
an ſoldiers: after which he ſpared no pains to perſuade 
Demoſthenes to accompany him to Antipater, aſſuring 
him, that he ſhould receive no injury. Demoſthenes was 
too well acquainted with mankind to rely on his promiſe ; 

and was ſenſible that venal ſouls, who have hired them- 
ſelves into the ſervice of iniquity, thoſe infamous miniſters 
in the execution of orders equally eruel and unjuſt, have 
as little regard to ſincerĩty and truth as their maſters. To 
prevent therefore his falling id the hands of a tyrant, who 
would have fatiated his fury upon him, he ſwallowed 


(o) Diog. in Last. — 


Plat. in Demoſt. 
p. 859, $60, "wn * 
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poiſon, which he always carried ht him, and which 
ſoon produced its effect. When he found his ſtrength do- 
clining, he advanced a ſew ſteps, by the aid of ſome do- 
meſtics who ſupported him, * n the foot 
of the altar. 

The Athenians, ſoon after this event.” erected a ſtatue 
of braſs to his memory, as a teſtimonial of their gratitude 
and eſteem, and made a decree, that the eldeſt branch of 
his family ſhould be brought. up in the, Prytaneum, at the 
public expence, from generation to generation ; ; and at 
the foot of the ſtatue they engraved this inſcription which 
was conched in two Elegiac-verſes:. Demg/thenes, if hy 
power had been equal 19 thy wiſdom, the {Macedonian 
Mars would never have triumphed over Greece. What 
regard is to be entertained for the judgment of a people, 
who were capable of being hurried into ſuch oppoſite ex - 
tremes, and who one day paſſed ſentence of death 5 
citizen, and loaded him with honours and re the 
ent? 

What I have already ſaid of Demoſthenes on ſeveral 
occaſions, makes it unneceſſary to enlarge upon his charac- 
ter in this place. He was not only a great orator, but 
an accompliſhed ſtateſman. His views were noble and 
exalted ; his zeal was not. to be intimidated by any con- 
junRaores, -wherein the honour and intereſt of his.country 
were concerned; he firmly retained an irreconcileable 
averſion to all meaſures which had any reſemblance to 
tyranny, and his love for liberty was ſuch as may be ima- 
gined in a republican, as implacable an enemy to all ſer- 
vitude and dependency as ever lived. A wonderful ſaga- 
city of mind enabled him to penetrate into futuretevents, 
and preſented them to bis view- with as much perſpicuity, 
though remote, as if they had been actually preſent. He 
ſeemed as much acquainted with all the deſigns of Philip, 
as if he had been admitted into a participation of his coun- 
ſels; and if the Athenians had followed his counſels, that 
prince would not have attained that height of power, which 
proved deſtruQiye to Greece, as Demoſthenes had — 
ly foretold. 
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(y) He was perfefthy acquainted with the diſpoſition of 
Philip, and was very far from praiſing him like the gene- 
rality of orators. TWO collegues, with whom be was 
aſſociated in an embaſſy to that prince, were continually 
praiſing the King of Macedonia at their return, and ſaying, 
that he was a very eloquent and amiable prince, and a 
moſt extraordinary drinker. What ſtrange commendati- 
ent are theſe ? replied Demoſthenes. The firſt is the ac- 
compliſhment of a rhetorician; the ſecond of a woman ; 
and the third of a ſponge ; but none of them the praiſe 
'of a kinp. 
With dads to eloquence, ling can be added to 
what Quintilian has obſerved, in the parallel he has drawn 
between Demoſthenes and. Cicero. After he has ſhewn, 
that the great and eſſential qualities of an orator are com- 
mon to them both, he marks out the particular difference 
obſeryable between them with .reſpe& to ſtyle and elocu- 
tion. The one “, ſays he, is more preciſe, the other 
more luxuriant. The one crouds all his forces into a | 
' ſmaller compaſs when he attacks his adverſary, the other 
chuſes a larger field for the aſſault. The one always en- 
deavours in a manner to transfix him with the vivacity of 
his ſtyle, the other frequently overwhelms him with the 
weight of his diſcourſe. Nothing can be retrenched from 
the one, and nothing can be added to the other. Io De- 
moſthenes we diſcover more labour and ſtudy, in Cicero 
more nature and genius.“ | 
(z) I have elſewhere obſerved another difference be- 
tween theſe two great orators, which I beg leave to inſert 
in this place, That which characterizes Demoſthenes more 
than any other circumſtance, and in which he has never 
been imitated, is ſuch an abſolute-oblivion of himſelf, and 
ſo ſcrupulous and conſtant a Nes to An 0- 


(y) Plut. in Demoſt. p. 853. 

(2) In the diſcourſe on the eloquence of the bar. 

In eloquendo eſt aliqua diverſitas. Denſior ille, hic copioſior. 
Ule concludit aſtrictius, hic latius pugnat. Ille acumine ſemper, hic 
frequenter et pondere. Illi nihil detrahi poteſt, huic nihil adjici. Cu- 
Tae plus ia illo, in hoc naturae. Quintil, I. x. c. 1. 
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ſtentation of wit: in a word, ſuch perpetual care to 
confine the attention of the auditor to the cauſe, and not 
to the orator, that he never ſuffers any one turn of thought 
or expreſlion to efcape him, from no other view than 
merely to pleaſe aud ſhine, This referve and moderation 
ia ſo amiable a genius as Demoſthenes, and in matters ſa 
fuſceptible of grace and eloquence, adds perfection to his 


ace merit, and renders him ſuperior to all praiſes. 
an; Cicero was ſenſible of all the eſtimation due to the elo- 
aiſe quenee of Nemolthenes, and experienced all its force and 


beauty. But as he was perfuaded, that an orator, when 
he is engaged in any points that are not ſtrialy effential, 
ought to form his ftyle by the taſle of his audience; and 
did not believe, that the genius of his times were conſiſt- 
ent with ſuch a rigid exaQneſs ; he therefore judged it 
neceſſary to accommodate himſelf in fome meaſure to the 
cars and delicacy of his auditers, who required more grace 

Wand elegance in his diſcourfe, For which reaſon he bad 
—_onc regard to the agreeable, but, at the ſame time, ne- 


ther ver loſt ſight of any important point in the cauſe he plead- 
en- ed. He even thought that this qualified him for promot- 
y of eg the intereſt of his country,” and was not miſtaken, as 
the io pleaſe, is one of the molt certain means of perſuading : 


but at the fame time he laboured for his own reputation, 

Wand never forgot himſelf. Ho 1 

= The death of Demoſthenes and Hyperides cauſed the 

WAthenians to regret the reigns of Philip and Alexander, 
and recalled to their remembrance the magnanimity, ge- 

eroſity, and clemency, which thoſe two princes retained, 

We ven amidſt the emotions of their difpleaſure ; and how 


ever BPoclinable they had always been to pardon offences, and 
and reat their enemies with humanity, Whereas Antipater, 
U o- nder the maſk of a private man in a bad cloak, with all 


be appearances of a plain and frugal life, and without 
affeQting any title of authority, diſcovered himſelf to be a 
rigid and imperious maſter, | 
Antipater was however prevailed upon, by the prayers 
pf Phocion, to recal ſeveral perſons from baniſhment, not · 
vichſtandiag all the ſeyerity of his diſpoſition; and there 
Vor. VU. E ' 
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is reaſon to believe, that Demetrius was one of this num- 
ber. At leaſt, it is certain that he had a conſiderable ſhare 
in the adminiſtration. of the republic from that time. As 
for thoſe whoſe recal to Athens Phocion was unable to 
obtain, he procured for them more co ious ſituations, 
that were not ſo remote as their former ſettlements; and 
took his meaſures ſo effectually, that they were not baniſh- 
ed, according to the firſt ſentence, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains and the promontory of Tenarus ; by which 
means they did not live ſequeſtered from the pleaſures of 
Greece, but obtained a ſettlement in Peloponneſus. Who 
can help admiring, on the one hand, the amiable and ge- 
ne rous diſpoſition of Phocion, who employed his credit 
with Antipater, in order. to procure a ſet of unfortunate 
perſons ſome alleviation of their calamities ; and, on the 
other hand, a kind of humanity in a prince, who was not 
very deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by that quality, but 
was ſenſible however, that it would be extremely rigid in 
him to add new mortifications to the 1 inconveniencies of ba- 
niſhment, 

Antipater in other reſpects exerciſed his government 
with great juſtice and modetation over thoſe who continu» 
ed in Athens; he beſtowed the principal poſts and employ- 
ments on ſuch perſons, as he imagined were the moſt vir- 
tuous and honeſt men; and contented himſelf with re- 
moving from all authority ſuch as he thought were moſt 
likely to excite troubles. He was ſenſible, that this 
people could neither ſupport a ſtate of abſolute ſervitude, 
nor the enjoyment of entire liberty ; for which reaſon he 
thought it neceſſary to take from the one, whatever was 
too rigid; and from the other, all that it had of exceflive 
and licentious. 

The conqueror, after ſo glorious a campaign, ſet out 
for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his daughter 
Phila with Craterus, and the ſolemnity was performed with 
all imaginable grandeur. Phila was one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed princeſſes of her age, and her beauty was the leaſt 
part of her merit. The luſtre of her charms was heighten- 
6d by the ſweetneſs and modeſty that loftened her —— 


'% 
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and by an nir of complacency, and à natural diſpoſition ta 
oblige, which wan the hearts of all who beheld her. 
Theſe engaging qualities were rendered ſtill more amiable 
by the brightneſs of a ſuperior genius, and a prudence un- 
common in her ſex, which made her capable of the great - 
elt affairs. It is even ſaid, that as young as ſhe then was, 
her father Antipater, who was one of the moſt able poli- 
ticians of his age, never engaged in any affair of import - 
ance without conſulting her. This princeſs never made 
uſe of the influence ſhe had over her two huſbands, (for 
after the death of Craterus, ſhe eſpouſed Demetrius the 
ſon of Antigonus,) but to pfgcure ſome favour for the offi - 
cers, their daughters, or ſiſters, If they were poor, ſhe 
furniſhed them with portions for their marriage; and if 
they were ſo unhappy as to be calumniated, ſhe herſelf 
was very active in their juſtification, So generous a libe- 
rality gave her an abſolute power among the. troops, All 
eabals were diſſolved by her preſence, and all revolts gay 
way and were appeaſed by her conduct. | 


SECT. III. Proceſſion at the funeral of Alexander. Hts 
body is conveyed to Alexandria. Eumenes is put inte 
' poſſeſſion of Cappadocia by Perdiccas. Ptolemy, Cra- 
terus, Antipater, and Antigonus, confederate againſ# 
each other. The death of Craterus. The unfortunats 
expedition of Perdiccas into Egypt. He is ſlain there, 


(a) M UCH about this time the + funeral obſequies of 

Alexander were performed, Aridacus baving 
been deputed by all the governors and grandees of the 
kingdom, to take upon himſelf the care of that ſolemnity, 
had employed two years in preparing every thing that could 
poſſibly render it the moſt pompous and auguſt funeral that 
had erer been ſeen, When all things were ready for the 


(a) A. M. 3683. Aut. J. c. 331. Diod. I. xviil. p. 608.---610, 


+ I could have wiſhed it had been in my power to have explained 
ſeveral paſſages of this deſcription in a 4 clear and intelligible 
manner than I have done; but that was not poſſible for me to ef- 
. 
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celebration of this mournful, but ſuperb ceremonial, or- 
ders were given for the proceſſion to begin, This was pre- 
ceded by a great number of pioneers and other workmen, 
whoſe office was to make all the ways practicable, through 
which the proceſſion was to paſs, - 

As ſoon as theſe were levelled, that magnificent cha- 
iet, the invention and deſign of which raiſed as much 
admiration, as the immenſe riches that glittered all 
over it, ſet out from Babylon. The body of the cha- 
riot reſted upon, two axle · trees, that were inſerted into 
four wheels, made after the Perſian manner; the naves 
and ſpokes of which were covered with gold, and. the 

rounds plated over with iron. The extremities of the 
axle trees were made of gold, repreſenting the muſcles of 
lions biting a dart. The chariot had four draught beams 
or poles, to each of which were harneſſed four ſets of 
mules, each ſet conſiſting of four of thoſe animals; fo 
that this chariot was drawn by ſixty· four mules, The 
ſtrongeſt of thoſe creatures, and the largeſt, were choſen 
on this occafion, They were adorned with crowns of 
gold, and collars enriched with precious ſtones with golden 
bells. 

On this chariot was ertited a pavilion of entire gold, 
twelve feet wide, and eighteen in length, ſupported by 

Columns of the Tonic order, embeiliſhed with the leaves of 
acantbus. The infide was adorned with a blaze of jews 
els, diſpoſcd in the form of ſhells. The circumference was 
beautified with a Fringe of golden net - work; the threads 

that compoled the texture were an inch in thickneſs, and 
to thoſe were faſtened large bells, whoſe ſound was heard 
to a great diſtance, 
- The external decorations were difpoled i into four re 
lievos. 

The firſt” repreſented Alexander ſeated in a military 
chariot, with a fplendid ſcepter in his hand, and ſurtound- 
ed, on one ſide, with a troop of Macedonians in arms; 
and on the other, - with an equal number of Perſiaus arm- 
ed in their manner, "Theſe were preceded by the gs 
equerties. 
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In the ſecond were ſeen elephants compleatly harneſſed, 
with a band of Indians ſeated on the fore-part of their 


bodies; and on the hinder, another band of Macedonians, 


armed as in the day of battle, 

The third exhibited to the view ſeveral ſquadrons of 
horſe ranged in military array. 

The fourth repreſented ſhips preparing for a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, that 
ſcemed to guard the paſſagez 

The four corners were adorned with ſtatues of gold, 
repreſenting victories, with trophies of arms in their 
hands, = 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold, of a 
ſquare form, adorned with the heads of animals *, whoſe 
necks were encompaſſed with golden circles, a foot and a 
half in breadth ; to theſe were hung crowns that glittered 
with the livelieſt colours, and ſuch as were carried in pro- 
ceſſion at the celebration of ſacred ſolemnities. 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of A- 


lexander, formed of beaten gold, and half filled with aro- 


matic ſpices and perfumes, as well to exhale an agreeable 
odour, as for the preſervation of the corps. A pall of 
purple wrought with gold covered the coffin, 

Between this and the throne the arms of that mo- 
narch were diſpoſed i in the manner he wore them when 
living. 


The outſide of the pavilion was likewiſe inal with 


purple flowered with gold. The top ended in a very large 


crown of the ſame metal, which ſeemed to be a compoſi- 
tion of olive-branches. The rays of the ſun which dart- 


ed on this diadem, in conjunction with the motion of 


the chariot, cauſed it to emit a kind of rays like thoſe of 
lightning. 

It may eaſily be Wa that, in ſo long a proceſſion, 
the motion of a chariot loaded like this, would be liable 
to great inconveniencies. In order, therefore, that the 


The Greek word r xmagec imports a kind of hart, from whoſe 
chin a beard hangs down like that of goats. 
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pavilion, wich all its appendages, might, whes the chariot 


moved in any uneven ways, conſtantly contnne in the 
ſame ſituation, notwithſtanding the inequality of the 
ground, and the ſhocks that would frequently be unavoid- 
able; a cylinder was raiſed from the middle of each axle- 
tree, to ſupport the pavilion, by which expedient the whole 
machine was pr | 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in 
arms and magnificently arrayed, 7 

The multitude of ſpectators of this ſolemnity is hardly 
eredible.; bat they were drawn together as well by their 
_ veneration for the memory of Alexander, as by the mag · 
nificence of this funeral pomp, which had never been e- 
qualled in the world. 

There was a curreat prediction, that the place where 
Alexander ſhould be interred, would be rendered the molt 
happy and flourifhing part of the whole earth. The go- 
vernors conteſted with each other, for the diſpoſal of a 
body that was to be attended with fuch a glorious prero- 
gative. The affection Perdiccas entertained for his country, 
made him deſirous, that the corps ſhould be conveyed to 
Age in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings were 
uſually depoſited. Other places were like wiſe propoſed, 
but the preference was given to Egypt. Ptolemy, who had 
ſoch extraordinary and recent obligations to the King of 
Macedonia, was determined to ſignalize his gratitude on 
this occaſion. He accordingly ſet out with a numerous 
guard of his beſt troops, in order to meet the proceſſion, 
and advanced as far as Syria. When he had joined the 
attendants on the funeral, he prevented them from interr- 
ing the corps in the eemple of Jupiter Ammon, as they 
had propoled. It was, therefore, depoſited, farit in the 
city of Memphis, and from thence was conveyed to Alex- 
andria. Ptolemy raiſed a magniſicent temple to the me · 
mory of this monarch, and rendered him all the honours 
which were uſually paid to demi- gods and heroes by pagan 
N. 

(a) Freinſhemius, in his ſupplement to Liry, relates 
(a) Lib, 133. 
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after Leo * the African, that the tomb of Alexander the 


Great was ſtill to be ſeen in bis time, and that it was 


reverenced by the Mohammedans, as the monument, not 
only of an illuſtrious King, but of a great prophet. - 

(b) Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which border on 
the Pontic ſea, were allotted to Eumenes, in conſcquence 
of the partition of the ſeveral governments of Alexander's 
empire; and it was expreſly ſtipulated by the treaty, that 
Leonatus and Antigonus ſhould march with a great body 
of troops to eſtabliſh Eumenes in the government of thoſe 
dominions, and diſpoſſeſs King Ariarathes of the ſorereiga- 
ty. This general reſolution of ſending troops and experienc- 
ed commanders into the ſeveral provinces of the empire, 
was formed with great judgment; and the intention of it 
was, that all thoſe conquered territories ſhould continue 
under the dominion of the Macedonians, and that the in- 


habitants, being no longer governed by their own ſove- 


reigns, ſhould have no future inclination to recover their 
former liberty, nor be in a condition to ſet each other the 
example of throwing off the new yoke of the Greeks, 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very ſolicit- 
ous to execute this article of the treaty; and, as they were 
entirely attentive to their own partjcular intereſt and ag- 
grandizement, they took other meaſures, Eumenes, ſee- 
ing himſelf thus abandoned by thoſe who ought to have 
eltabliſhed him in his government, ſet out with all his e- 
quipage, which conſiſted of three hundred horſe and two 
hundred of his domeſtics well armed ; and with all his 
riches, which amounted to about five thouſand talents of 
gold, and retired to Perdiccas, who gave bim a favour- 
able reception, As he was much eſteemed by that com- 
mander, he was admitted into a participation of all his 
counſels. Eumenes was indeed a man of great ſolidity 
and reſolution, and the moſt able of all the captains of 
Alexander, l 

Within a ſhort time after this event, he was condue- 
ted into Cappadocia by a great army which Perdiccas 


(db) Plat. in Eumen. p. 584. Diod. I. xviti. p. 598» 
This author lived in the 15th century, 
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thought fit to command in perſon, Ariarathes had made 
the neceſſary preparations for a vigorous defence, and had 
raiſed twenty thouſand foot and a great body of horſe : 
But he was defeated and taken priſoner by Perdiccas, who 
deſtroyed his whole family; and inveſted Eumenes with 
the government of his dominions. He intended, by this 
inſtance of ſeverity, to intimidate the people, and extin- 
guiſh all ſeditions : And this conduct was very judicious 
and abſolutely neceſſary in the conjunQure of a new go- 
vernment, when the tate is in a general ferment, and all 
things are uſually diſpoſed for commotions. Perdiccas, af- 
ter this tranſaction, advanced with his troops to chaſ- 
tiſe Ifaura and Laranda, cities of Piſidia, which had maſ- 
ſacred their governors, and revolted from the Macedoni- 
ans. The laſt of theſe cities was deſtroyed in a very ſur- 
priſing manner: For the inhabitants finding themſelves 
in no condition to defend it, and deſpairing of any quarter 
from the conqueror, ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, 
with their wives, children, and parents, and all their gold 
and ſilver, ſet fire to their ſeveral habitations, and after 
they had fought with the fury of lions, threw themſelves 
into the flames. The city was abandoned to plunder, and 
The ſoldiers, after they had extinguiſhed the fire, found 
a very great booty; for the place was filled with riches 

(c) Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into Ci- 
licia, where he paſſed the winter ſeaſon. During his re- 
ſidence in that country, he formed-a reſolution to divorce 
Nicea the daughter of Antipater, whom he had eſpouſed 
at a time, when he thought that matriage ſubſervient to his 
intereſt : But when the regency of the empire had given 
him a ſuperior credit, and given birth to more exalt- 
ed hopes ; his thoughts took a different turn, and he was 
deſirous of eſpouſing Cleopatra the ſiſter of Alexander the 
Great, She had been married to Alexander King of Epi- 
rus, and, having loſt her huſband in the wars of Italy, ſhe 
had continued 1n a ſtate of widowhood, and was then at 
Sardis in Lydia. Perdiccas diſpatched Eumenes thither to 
propoſe his marriage to that princeſs, and employ his en- 

le) A. M. 368. Ant. J. C. 321, Diod. p. 606--60g, | 
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deavours to render it agreeable to her. This alliance 
with a lady who was the filter of Alexander by the fame 
father and mother, and exceedingly beloved by the Mace- 
donians, opened him a way to the empire through the fa- 
your of that people, which he might naturally expect from 
bis marriage with Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his deſign, and evidently fore- 
ſaw that his own deſtruction was to be the foundation of 


the intended ſucceſs, He therefore paſs d into Greece with 


the greateſt expedition, in order to find Antipater and Cra- 
terus, who were then engaged in a war with the Ætolians, 
and diſcloſed to them the whole plan that Perdiccas had 
formed. Upon this intelligence they immediately came to 
an accommodation with the Ætolians, and advanced to» 
wards the Helleſpont to obſerve the motions of the new ene · 
my: And in order to ſtrengthen their own party, they 
engaged Ptolemy governor of Egypt in their intereſt. 

Craterus, one of the greateſt of Alexander's captains, 
had the largeſt ſhare of the affe&ion and eſteem of the 
Macedonians. Alexander, a little before his death, had 
had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia the ten thou» 
ſand veteran troops he intended to ſend thither,on account 
of their age, wounds, or other infirmities which rendered 
them incapable of the ſervice. The King had likewiſe 
conferred upon him at the ſame time the government of 
Macedonia in the room of Antipater, whom he recalled 
to Babylon. Theſe provinces having been configned to 
Craterus and Antipater after the death of Alexander, they 
governed them in concert, and Craterus always conducted 
himſelf like a good and faithful aſſociate ; eſpecially in the 
operations of this war, in which they were unavoiadbly 
engaged by the diſcovery of the deſigns Perdiccas was 
forming. 


Perdiccas ſent Eumenes back to his province, not only; 


to regulate the ſtate of affairs in that country, but more 
particularly to keep a watchful eye on the motions of Ne- 
optolemus his next neighbour, who was governor of Arme- 
nia, and whoſe conduct was ſuſpected by Perdiccas, but not 
without ſufficient reaſon, as will be evident in the ſequel, 
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(d) This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his 
Rapid pride, and the inſupportable arrogance he had eon- 
tracted, from the vain hopes with which he fed his imagi- 
nation. Eumenes endeavoured to reduce him to reaſon 
by gentle meaſures ; and when he ſaw that the troops of 
the Macedonian phalanx, who were commanded by Ne- 
optolemus, were grown very inſolent and audacious, he 
made it his care to. aſſemble a body of horſe ttrong enough 
to oppoſe their deſigns, and kept them within the bounds 
of reſpect and obedience, With this view he granted all 
ſorts of immunities and exemptions from the impolts to 
thoſe of the inhabitants who were ina condition to appear 
on horſeback. He likewiſe purchaſed a great number of 
horſes, and beſtowed them on thoſe of his court in whom 
he confided the moſt ; and inflamed their courage by the 
honours and rewards he conferred upon them. He diſci- 
plined and habituated them to labour and fatigue by re- 
views, exerciſes, and continual movements. Every body 
was ſurprized to ſee him aſſemble, in ſo ſhort a time, a body 
of ſix thouſand horſe, capable of good ſervice in the field. 

Perdiccas, having cauſed all his troops to file off the 
next ſpring towards Cappadocia, held a council with his 
friends on the operations of the intended war. The ſub - 


ject of their deliberations was, whether they ſhould march 


firlt into Macedonia againſt Antipater and Craterus, or in- 
to Egypt againſt Ptolemy, The majority of voices declar- 
ed in fayour of the laſt, and it was concluded at the fame 
time, that Eumenes, with part of the army, ſhould guard 
the Aſtatic provinces againſt Antipater and Craterus: And 
in order to engage him more effectually to eſpouſe the 
common cauſe, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, 
Lycia, and Phrygia, to his government, He likewiſe de- 
clared him generaliſſimo of all the troops in Cappadocia in 
Armenia, and ordered all the governors to obey him. 
Perdiccas after this advanced towards Egypt through Da- 
maſcene and Paleſtine. He alſo took the two minor kings 
with him in this expedition, in order to cover his defigus 
with the royal authority, 
(d) Plut, in Enmen, p. 585, 
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(e) Eumenes ſpared no pains to have a good army on 
foot, in ordet to oppoſe Antipater and Craterus, who had 
already paſs d the Helleſpont, and were marching againſt 
him. They left nothing unattempted to diſengage him 
from the party he had eſpouſed, and promiſed him an ad- 


dition of new provinces to thoſe he already poſſeſſed: But 


he was too ſteady * to be ſhaken by thoſe offers in breach 
of his engagements to Perdiccas. They ſucceeded better 


with Alcetas and Neoptolemus, for they engaged the for- 


mer to obſerve a neutrality, though the brother of Perdic- 
cas, and the other declared in their favour. Eumenes at- 
tacked and defeatcd the latter at a narrow paſs, and even 
took all his bagpage : This victory was owing to his ca- 
ralry, whom he had formed with ſo much care. Neopto- 
lemus ſaved himſelf with three hundred horſe, and join- 
ed Antipater and Craterus, but the relt of his troops went 
over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to advance 
into Egypt, in order to aſſiſt Ptolemy, if his affairs ſhovid 
require his aid; and he detached Craterus and Neoptole- 
mus with the reſt of his army againſt Eumenes, who was 
then in Cappadocia. A great battle was fought there, the 
ſucceſs of which was entirely to be aſcribed to the wiſe 
and vigilant precaution of Eumenes, which Plutarch juſtly 
conſiders as the maſter-piece of a great commander. The 
reputation of Craterus was very great, and the generality 
of the Macedonians were deſirous of him for their leader 
after the death of Alexander, remembring that his affecti- 
on for them, and his deſire to ſupport their intereſt, had 
cauſed him to incur the diſpleaſure of that prince. Neop- 
tolemus had flattered hin, that as ſoon as he ſhould ap- 
pear in the field, all the Macedonians of the oppoſite party 
would lit themſelves under his banners, and Eumencs 
himſelf was very apprehenſive of that event, But in order 
to avoid this misfortune, which would have occaſioned h:s 
Inevitable ruin, he cauſed the avenues and narrow paſſes to 


(e) Plut. in Eumen. p. 585--587. Diod. I. xviii. p. 610--612, 

* Quem (Perdiccam) ctſi infirmum videbat, quod unus omnibus 
reſiſtere eogebatur. amicum non deſeruit, neque ſalutis quam fidei uit 
eupidior. Corn, Nep. in Kum. c. 3, 
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be ſo carefully guarded, that his army were entirely igno. 
rant of the enemy againſt whom he was leading them, ha- 
ving cauſed a report to be ſpread, that it was only Neop» 
tolemus, who was preparing to attack him a ſecond time, 
In the diſpoſitions he made for the battle, he was carctul 
not to oppoſe any Macedonian againſt Craterus, and iſſued 
an order, with very ſevere penalties, that no herald from 
the enemy ſhould be received on any account whatever, 
The firſt charge was very rude ; the lances were ſoon 
ſhivered on both ſides, and the two armies attacked {word 
in hand, Craterus ated nothing to the diſhonour of A- 
lexander on this laſt day of his life, for he killed ſeveral of 
the enemies with his own hand, and frequently bore down 
all who oppoſed him; till at laſt, a Thracian wounded 
him in the flank, when he fell from his horſe. All the 
enemy's cavalry rode over him without knowing who he 
was, and did notdiſcover him till he was breathing his laſt, 

As to the other wing,” Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who 
perſonally hated each other, having met in the battle, and 
their borſes charging with a violent ſhock, they ſeized each 
other, and their horſes ſpringing from under them, they 
both ſell on the earth, where they ſtruggled like two im- 
placable wreſtlers, and fought for a conſiderable time with 
the utmolt fury and rage, till et laſt Neoptolemus received 
a mortal wound, and immediately expired, 

Fumenes then remounted his horſe, and puſhed his left 
wing to that part of the field, where he believed the ene - 
mYy's troops {till continued unbroken. There, when he 
was informed that Craterus was killed, he ſpurred his 
horſe to the place where he lay, and found him expiring, 
When be beheld this melancholy ſpectacle, he could not 
re fuſe his tears to the death of an antient friend whom he 
bad always cſteemed ; and he cauſed the laſt honours to 
be paid him with all poſſible magniſicence. He likewiſe 
ordered his bones to be conveyed to Macedonia, in order 


to be given to his wife and children, Eumenes gained 


this ſecond victory ten days after the firſt, 
f) In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into Egypt, 


and began the war with Ptolemy, though with very diffe- 
(f) Diod, I. xvili, p. 62 3-63 6. Plut. in Eumen. p. 5 87, Cor, Nep. c. 3. 
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rent ſucceſs. Ptolemy, from the time he was conſtituted 
governor of that country, had conducted himſelf with ſo 
much juſtice and humanity, that be had entirely gained 
the hearts of all the Egyptians. An infinite number of peo- 
ple, charmed with the lenity of ſo wiſe an adminiſtration, 
cue thither from Greece and other parts to enter into his 
ſervice, This additional advantage rendered him extremely 
owerful, and even the army of Perdiccas had ſo much 
eſteem for Ptolemy, that they marched with relaQance 
againſt him, aad great numbers of them deſerted daily to 
his troops. All theſe circumſtances were fatal to the views' 
of Perdiccas, and he loſt his own life in that country. Ha- 
ving unfortunately taken a reſolution to make his army 
paſs an arm of the Nile, which formed an iſland near Mem- 
phis, in paſſing he loſt two thouſand men, half of whom 
were drowned, and the remainder were devoured by Cro- 
codiles. The Macedonians were exaſperated to ſuch a 
degree of fury, when they ſaw themſelves expoſed to ſuch 
unneceſſary dangers, that they mutiuied againft him; in 
conſequence of which he was abandoned by a hundred of 
his principal officers, of whom Pithon was the moſt con- 
fiderable, and was aſſaſſinated in his tent with moſt of his 
intimate friends, | | 
Two days after this event, the army received intelligence 
of the victory obtained by Eumenes ; and had this account 
come two days ſooner, it would certainly have prevented 
the mutiny, and conſequently the revolution that ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded it, which proved ſo favourable to Ptolemy, and 
Antipater, and all their adherents, 


SECT. IV. The regency is transferred to Antipater, Eu- 
menes beſieged by Antigonus in Neora. Jeruſalem 
befieged and taken by Ptolemy. Demades put to death 
by Caſſander, Antipater on his death-bed nominates 

. Polyſperchon for his ſucceſſor in the regency. The latter 
recals Olympius. Antigonus becomes very. powerful. 

g) Drorxuv paſſed the Nile the day after the death of 

Perdiccas, and entered the Macedonian camp; 


(g) Diod. I. xyii, P. 616.619. 
Vo I. VII. F 
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he juſtified his own conduct fo effeQually, that all tlie 
troops declared in his favour. When the death of Cra- 
terus was known, he made ſuch an artful improvement of 
their affliction and reſentment, that he induced them to 
paſs a decree, whereby Eumenes and fifty other perſons 


- of the ſame party were declared enemies to the Macedonian 


ſtate; and this decree authorized Antipater and Antigonus 
to carry on a war "againſt them, But when this prince 
perceived the troops had a general inclination to offer him 
the regency of the two kings, which became vacant by the 
death of Perdiccas, he had the precaution to decline that 
office, becauſe he was very ſenſible that the royal pupils 
had a title without a reality; that they would never be ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining the weight of that vaſt empire, nor be 
in a condition to re-unite under their authority, ſo many 
governments accuſtomed to independency: That there was 
an inevitable tendency to diſmember the whole, as well 
from the inclinations and intereſt of the officers, as the ſi- 
tuation of affairs; that all his acquiſitions in the interim 
would redound to the advantage of his pupils; that while 
he appeared to poſſeſs the firſt rank, he ſhould in reality 
enjoy nothing fixed and ſolid, or that could any way be 
conſidered as his own property; that upon the expiration 
of the regency, he ſhould be left without any government 
or real eſtabliſhment, and that he ſhould neither be maſter 
of an army to ſupport him, nor of any retreat for his pre- 
ſervation : whereas all his collegues would enjoy the richeſt 
provinces in perfect tranquillity, and he be the only one who 
had not derived any advantages from the common conquelts, 
Theſe conſiderations induced him to prefer the poſt he al- 
ready enjoyed to the new title that was offered him, as the 
former was leſs hazardous, and rendered him leſs obnoxi- 
ous to envy: He therefore cauſed the choice to fall on 
Pithon and Aridaeus. | | 

The firlt of theſe perſons had commanded with diſtinct- 
ion in all the wars of Alexander, and had embraced the 
party of Perdiccas, till he was a witneſs of his imprudent 
conduct in paſſing the Nile, which induced him to quit his 
ſervice and go over to Ptolemy, | | 

With reſpect to Aridaeus, hiſtory has taken no notice of 
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him before the death of Alexander, when the funeral ſo- 
lemaities of that prince were committed to his care, and we 
have already ſeen in what manner he acquitted himſelf of 
that melancholy but honourable commiſſon, after he had 
employed two years in the preparations for it. 

The honour of this guardianſhip was of no long con- 
tinuance to them. Euridice, the conſort of king Aridaeus, 
whom we ſhall diſtinguiſh for the future by the name of 
Philip, being fond of interfering in all affairs, and being 
ſupported in her pretenſions by the Macedonians ; the two 
regents were fo diſſatisfied with their employment, that 
they voluntarily reigned i it, after they had ſent the army 
back to Triparadis in Syria; and it was then conferred u- 
pon Antipater. 

As ſoon as he was inveſted with his authority, he made 
a new partition of the proviaces of the empire, in which he 
excluded all thoſe who had eſpouſed the intereſt of Perdic- 
cas and Eumenes, and re-eſtabliſhed every perſon of the 
other party, who had been diſpoſſeſſed. In this new divi- 
ſion of the empire, Seleucus, who had great authority from 
the command of the cavalry, as we have already intimated, 
had the government of Babylon, and became afterwards 
the moſt powerful of all the ſueceſſors of Alexander, Pi- 
thon had the goverament of Media; but Atropates, who 
at that time enjoyed the government of that province, ſup- 
ported himſelf in one part of the countty, and aſſumed the 
regal dignity, without acknowleging the authority of the 
Macedonians, and this tract of Media was afterwards cal- 
led Media Atropatena. Antipater, after this regulation of 
affairs, ſent Antigonus againſt Eumenes, and then returned 
into Macedonia, but left his ſon Caſſander behind him, 
in quality of general of the cavalry, and with orders to be 
near the perſon of Antigonus, that he might the better be 
informed of his deſigns. 

(h) Jaddus the high · prĩieſt of the Jews, died this year, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Onias, whoſe pontificate con- 
tinued for the ſpace of twenty-one. years, I make this 


(h) A. M. 3683. Joſeph, antiq. I. xx. e. 8. 
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remark, becauſe the hiſtory of the Jews will, in the ſequel 
of this work, be very much intermixed with that of Alex- 
ander 's. ſucceſſors, 

(i) Antigonus appeared early in the field againſt Eume- 
nes, and a battle was fought at Orcynium in Cappadocia, 
wherein Eumenes was defeated, and loſt eight thouſand 
by the treachery of Apollonides, one of the principal offi- 
cers of his.cavalry ; who was corrupted by Antigonus, and 
marched over to the enemy in the midſt of the battle. 
(K) The traitor was ſoon puniſhed for his perfidy ; for 
Eumenes took him, and cauſed him to be hanged upon 


the ſpot. | 


0) A conjuncture, which happened ſoon after this de- 
feat, would have enabled Eumenes to ſeize the baggage 


of Antigonus and all his riches, with a great number of 


priſoners ; and his little troop already caſt an eager eye 
on ſo conſiderable a booty. But whether his apprehenſions 
that ſo rich a prey would enervate the heart of his ſoldiers, 
who were then conſtrained to wander from place to place; 
gr whether his regard to Antigonus, with whom he had 
formerly contracted a particular friendſhip, prevented him 
from improving this opportunity ; it is certain, that he 
ſent a letter to that commander, to inform him of the 
danger that threatened him; and when he afterwards made 
a feint to attack the baggage, it was all removed to a 
place of better ſecurity. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged for his pre- 
ſervation to employ moſt of his time in changing the place 
of his retreat; and he was highly admired for the tranquil- 
lity and ſteadineſs of mind he diſcovered in the wandering 
life to which he was reduced : for, as Plutarch obſerves, 
adverſity alone can place greatneſs of ſoul in its full point 
of light, and render the real merit of mankind conſpicuous : 
whereas proſperity frequently caſts a veil of falſe grandeur 
over real meanneſs and imperfections. Eumenes, having 
at laſt diſbanded moſt of his remaining troops, ſhut himſelf 
up, with five hundred men who were determined to ſhare 


(i) A. M. 3684, Ant. J. C. 320.  Diod. I. xviii. p..618---619, 
(*) Plut, in Eumen: p. 388-590. (I) Corn. Nep. in Eumen c. 5, 
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his fate, in the caſtle of Nora, a place of extraordinary 
ſtrength on the frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
where he ſuſtained a ſiege of twelve months. 

He was ſoon ſenſible, that nothing incommoded his 
garriſon ſo much as the ſmall ſpace they poſſeſſed, being 
ſhut up in little cloſe houſes, and on a tract of ground, 
whoſe whole circuit did not exceed two hundred ſathoms, 
where they could neither walk nor perform the leaſt 25 
erciſe ; and where their horſes, having ſcarce any room 


for motion, became ſlaggiſh and incapable of ſervice. To 


remedy this inconvenience, he had recourſe to the follow- 
ing expedient, He converted the largeſt houſe in the 
place, the extent of which did not exceed twenty-one 
feet, into a kind of hall for exerciſe, This he conſigned 
to the men, and ordered them to walk in it very gently at 
firſt ; they were afterwards to double their pace by de- 
grees, and at laſt were to exert the molt vigorous motions. 

He then took the following method for the horſes. He 
ſuſpended them, one after another, i ſtrong ſlings, which 
were difpoſed under their breaſts, and from thence inſert - 
ed into rings faſtened to the roofs of the (table; after which 
he cauſed them to be raiſed into the air by the aid of pul- 
lies, and in ſuch a manner, that only their hinder feet 
reſted on the ground, while the extreme part of the hooſs 
of their fore - feet could hardly touch it. In this condi- 
tion, the grooms laſhed them ſeverely. with their whips, 
which tormented the horſes to ſuch a degree and forced 
them into ſuch violent agitations, that their bodies were 
all covered with ſweat and foam. After this exerciſe, 
which was finely calculated to ſtrengthen and keep them in 
wind, and likewiſe to render their limbs ſupple and pliant, 


their barley was given to them very clean, and winnowed 


from all the chaff, that they might eat it {the ſooner, and 


with leſs difficulty, The abilities of a good general ex- 
tend to every thing about him, and are ſeen i in the minut- 


eſt particulars, 
(mm) The ſiege, or, more properly, the blockade of No- 


(m) A. M. 3685. Ant. J. C. 319. 
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Ta, did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a new 
expedition into Piſidia againſt Alcetas and Attalus ; the 
laſt of whom was taken priſoner in a battle, and the other 
lain by treachery in the place to which he retired, 

(n) During theſe tranſactions in Aſia, Ptolemy ſeeing 
of what importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaca were, 
as well for covering Egypt, as for making proper diſpoſi- 
tions on that ſide for the invaſion of Cyprus, which he had 
then in view; determined to make himſelf maſter of thoſe 
-provinces which were governed by Laomedon. With this 
intention he ſent Nicanor into Syria with a body of land- 
forces, while he himſelfiſet out with a fleet to attack the 
coaſts. Nicanor defeated Laomedon and took him priſo- 
ner; in conſequence of which he ſoon conquered the in- 
Jand country, Ptolemy had the ſame advantages on the 
coaſts ; by which means he became abſolute matter of thoſe 
Provinces. The princes in alliance with him were alarmed 
at the rapidity of theſe conqueſts ; but Antipater was at 
too great a diſtance, being then in Macedonia; and Anti- 
gonus was too much employed againſt Eumenes, to oppoſe 
theſe great acceſſions to the power of Ptolemy, who gave 
them no little jealouſy, 

(o) After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were the 
only people who made any reſiſtance. They were duly 


ſenſible of the obligation they were under, by the oath 


they had taken to their governor, and were determined to 
continue faithful to him. Ptolemy advanced into Judaca, 
and formed the ſiege of Jeruſalem, This city was ſo 
ttrong by its advantageous ſituation, in conjunction with 


the works of art, that it would have ſuſtained a long ſiege, 


had it not been for the religious fear the Jews entertained 
of violating the law, by which they were prohibited to 
defend themſelves on the Sabbath, Ptolemy was not long 
unacquainted with this particular ; and, in order to im- 
prove the great advantage it gave him, he choſe that day 
for the general aſſault; and as no individual among the 


Jews would preſume to defend himſelf, the oy was taken 


without any difliculty, 


00 Diod. p. 622, 632+ (o) Joſeph. Antiq. I. zi. e. 1. 
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Ptolemy at firſt treated Jeruſalem and Judaea with great 
ſeverity, for he carried above a hundred thouſand of the 
inhabitants captives into Egypt; but when he afterwards 
conſidered the ſteadineſs with which they had perſiſted in 
the fidelity they had ſworn to their governors, on this and 
a variety of other occaſions, he was convinced, that this 


quality rendered them more worthy of his confidence ; and 


he accordingly choſe thirty thouſand of the molt diſtinguiſh» 
ed among them, who were molt capable of ſerving him, 
and appointed them to guard the molt important places in 
his dominions, 

p) Much about this time Antipater fell ſick in Mace- 
donia, The Athenians were greatly diſſatisſied with the 
garriſon he had left in their city, and had frequently preſſ- 
ed Phocion to go to the court of that prince, and follicit 


him to recal thoſe troops: but he always declined that 


commiſſion, either through a deſpair of not ſucceeding, or 
elſe becauſe he was conſcious, that the fear of this garri- 
ſon was the belt expedicnt for keepir. 3 them within the 
bounds of their duty. Demades, who was not ſo difficult 
to be prevailed upon, undertook the commiſſion with plea- 
ſure, and immediately ſet out with his ſon for Macedonia: 
but his arrival in that country could not have happened at 
a more fatal conjuncture for himſelf. Antipater, as 1 
have already intimated, was ſeized with a ſevere illneſs, 
and his ſon Caſſander, who was abſolute maſter of all af- 
fairs, had lately intercepted a letter which Demades had 
written to Antigonus in Aſia, preſſing him to come as ſoon 
as poſſible, and make himſelf maſter of Greece and Mace- 
donia ; au,, as he expreſſed himſelf, were held together 
only by a thread, and even an old and rotten thread, ri- 
diculiog Antipater by thoſe expreſſions. As ſoon as Caſſan- 
der ſaw them appear at couit, he cauſed them both to be 
atreſted ; and he himſelf ſeizing the ſon firſt, ſtabbed him 
before the face of his father, and at ſo little diſtance from 
him that he was covered with his blood. - After which be 
reproached him with his perfidy and ingratitude; and when 


(p) Diod, I. xviii. p. 625, 626. Plut. in Phoc. p. 755, 
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he had loaded him with inſults, he alſo killed him with 
his own hands on the dead body of his ſon, It was impoſ- 
ſible that ſuch a barbarous proceeding ſhould not be de- 
teſted ; but mankind are not much diſpoſed to pity ſuch a 
wretch as Demades, who had dictated the decree, by which 
Demoſthenes and Hyperides were condemned to die, 

The indiſpofition of Antipater proved fatal to him, and 
his laſt attention was employed in filling up the two great 
ſtations which he enjoyed, His ſon Caffander was very 
defirous of them, and expected to have them conferred 
upon him; notwithſtanding which, Antipater beſtowed the 
rezency of the kingdom, and the government of Macedo- 
nia, on Polyſperchon, the moſt antient of all the ſurvi- 
ving captains of Alexander, and thought it ſufficient to af- 
ſociate Cafſander with him in thoſe employmeats. 

Jam at a loſs to determine, whether any inſtance of 
human conduct was ever greater, or more to be admired 
than this which I have now related in few words; nothing 
certainly could be more extraordinary, and hiſtory affords 
us few inſtances of the ſame nature. It was neceflary to 
appoint a governor over Macedonia, and a regent of the 
empire. Antipater, who knew the importance of thoſe 
tations, was perſuaded that his own glory and reputation, 
and, what was (till more prevalent with him, the intereſt 
of the ſtate, and the preſervation of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, obliged him to nominate a man of authority, and 
one reſpected for his age, experience, and paſt ſervices, 
He had a ſon who was not void of merit; how rare and 


dificult therefore, but, at the ſame time, bow amiable and - 


glorious was it to ſelect, on ſuch an occaſion, no man but 
the moſt deſerving, and beſt qualified to ſerve the public 
effectually; to extioguiſh the voice of nature; turn a deaf 
ear to all her remonſtrances, and not ſuffer the judgment 
to be feduced by the impreſſions of paternal affection; in a 
word, to continue ſo much maſter of one's penetration, as 
to render juſtice to the merit of a ſtranger, and openly prefer 
it to that of a ſon, and ſacrifice all the intereſt of one's own 
family to the public welfare! Hiſtory has tranſmitted to us 
an expreſon of the emperor Galba, which will do houour 
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to his memory throughout all ages. Augu/tus “, ſaid he, 


V choſe a ſucceſſor out of bis own family; and I one from 


the whole empire. 

Caſſander was extremely enraged at the affront, which, 
as be pretended, had been offered him by this choice ; 
and thought in that reſpect, like the generality of men, 
who are apt to look upon the employments they poſſeſs 
as hereditary, and with this flattering perſuaſion, that the 
ſtate is of no conſequence in compariſon with themſelves: 
Never examining what is requiſite to the poſts they en- 
joy, or whether they have competent abilities to ſuſtain 
them, and conſidering only whether thoſe poſts are agree- 
able to their fortune, Caſſander, not being able to digeſt 
his father's preferring a ſtranger before him, endeavoured 
toform a party againſt the new regent, He alſo ſecured 
to himſelf all the places he could in the government of that 
officer, as well in Greece as in Macedonia, and propoſed 
nothing leſs, than to diveſt him of the whole. 

(q) To this effect, he endeavoured to engage Ptolemy 
and Antigonus in his party, and they readily eſpouſed it 
with the ſame views, and from the ſame motives. It was 
equally their intereſt to deſtroy this new regent, as well as 
the regency itſelf, which always kept them in apprehenſi- 
ons, and reminded them of their ſtate of dependency. They 
likewiſe imagined, that it ſecretly reproached them for aſ- 


_ piring at ſovereignty, while it cheriſhed the rights of the 


two pupils; and left the governors in a ſituation of un- 
certainty, in conſequence of which they were perpetually 
in fear of being diveſted of their power. Both the one and 
the other believed it would be eaſy for them to ſucceed 
in their deſigns, if the Macedonians were once engaged 
at home in a civil war, 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the 
moſt powerful of all the captains of Alexander. His au- 
thority was abſolute in all the provinces of Aſia minor, 
in 9 with the title of generaliſſimo, and an ar- 


(q) Diod. p. 630. 
* Auguſtus in — ſucceſſorem 83 ego in republica. Tacit. 
hiſt, I. 1. c. 15. 
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my of ſerenty thouſand men, and thirty elephants, whict, 
no power in the einpire was, at that time, capable of reſiſt- 
ing. It cannot therefore be thou ght ſurprizing, that this 
ſuperiority ſhould inſpire him with the deſi iga of engroſſing 
the whole monarchy of the Macedonians; and, in order 
to ſucceed in that attempt, he began with making a refor- 
mation in all the governments of the provinces within his 
juriſdiction, diſplacing all thoſe perſons whom be ſuſpected 
and ſubſtituting his creatures in their room, In the con- 
duct of this ſcheme, he removed Aridaeus from the go- 
vernment of leſſer Phrygia, and the Helleſpont, and Cly- 
tus from that of Lydia. 

(r) Polyſperchon neglected nothing on his part, that 
was neceſſary to ſtrengthen his intereſt ; and thought it 
adriſcable to recal Olympias, who had retired into Epirus 
under the regency of Antipater, with the offer of ſharing 
his authority with her. This princeſs diſpatched a courier 
to Eumeres, to conſult him on the propoſal ſhe had rectiv- 
ed.; and he adviſcd her to wait ſome time, in order to 
ſee what turn affairs would take: adding, that if ſhe de- 
termined to return to Macedonia, he would recommend it 
to her in particular, to forget all the injuries ſhe thought ſhe 
had received; that it would alſo be her intereſt to govern 
with moderation, and to make others ſenſible of her au- 
thority by benefactions, and not by ſeverity, As to all 
other particulars, he promiſed an inv iolable attachment to 
herſelf and the royal family, Olympias did not conform to 


theſe judicious counſels in any reſpect, but ſet out as ſoon 


as polible for Macedonia, where, upon her arrival, ſhe 
conſulted nothing but her paſſions, and her inſatiable de- 
ſite of dominion and revenge. 

Polyſperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, 
end eavoured to ſecure Greece, of which he foreſaw Caſ- 
ſander would attempt to make himſelf maſter. He alſo 


took mcaſures, with relation to other parts of the empire, 
as will appear by the ſequel, 
(s) In order to engage the Grecks in his intereſt, he iſ- 


(r) Diod. I. xviii. p. 626, & 634. Cor, Nep. in Eumen, c. 6, 


(s) Diod. p. 631, 632. 
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ſued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, and re- 
inſtated all the cities in their antient privileges. He ac- 
quainted the Arhenians in particular by letters, that the 
King had re-eſtabliſhed their democracy and antient form 
of government, by which the Athenians were admitted 
without oi ſtinction into public offices. This was a {train 
of policy calculated to enſnare Phocion ; for Polyſperchon 
intending to make himſelf maſter of Athens, as was evi- 
dent in a ſhort time, he deſpaired of ſucceeding in that de- 
ſign, unleſs he could find ſome expedient to procure the 


baniſhment of Phocion, who had favoured and introduc- 
ed oligarchy under Antipater ; and he was therefore cer- 
tain of accompliſhing this ſcheme, as ſoon as thoſe who 
had been excluded from the government, ſhould be rein- 
ſtated in their antient rights, 


ster. V. The Athenians condemn Phecion to die, Caſ- 
ſander makes himſelf maſter of Athens, where he 
eftcbliſhes Demetrius Phalereus in the gevernment of 
that republic. His prudent adminiſiration. Eume- 
nes quits Nera. Various expeditions of Autigonus, Se- 
leucus, Piclemr, and other generals, againſt him, 
Cl; mpiar cauſes Aridacus to be ſlain, and is murdered 
in ler return by the erders of Caſſander, The war 
between him and Palyſperchon, The re- eſtabliſhment 
of Thebes, Eumenes is betrayed by his on troeps, 
delivered up to Antigonus, and put to death, 


(t) 1 before the death of Antipater was 
known at Athens , had ſent Nicanor thither, to 
ſacceed Menyllus in the goverament of the fortreſs of 
Munychia, ſoon after which he had made himſelf maſter 
of Piracus. Phocion, who placed too much confidence 
in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had contracted a 
ſtrict. intimacy, and converſed frequently with him, which 
cauſed the people to ſuſpect him more than cver. 
In this conjuncture, Alexander, the ſon of Polyſperchon, 
arrived with a great body of troops, under pretext of ſuc- 


(t) Diod. l, xvili. P 639642. 
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couring the city againſt Nicanor, but in reality, to ſeize 
it into his own power if poſſible, in conſequence of the di- 
viſions which then reigned within it. He there held a tu- 
multuous aſſembly, in which Phocion was diveſted of his 
employment of general, while Demetrius Phalereus, with 
ſeveral other citizens, who were appreherſive of the ſame 
fate, immediately retired from the city, Phocion, who 
had the grief to ſee himſelf accuſed of treaſon, took ſanc- 
tuary with Polyſperchon, who ſent him back to be tried 
by the people. An aſſembly was immediately convoked on 
that occaſion, from which neither ſlaves, ſtrangers, nor 
any infamous perſons whatever, wereexcluded, This pro- 
ceeding was contrary to'all the eſtabliſhed rules, notwith- 
ſtanding which, Phocion and the other priſoners were pre- 
ſented tothe people. Moſt perſons of any merit in the aſ- 
ſembly, caſt down their eyes to the earth at this ſpectacle, 
and covering their heads wept abundantly. One among 
them having the courage to move, that the ſlaves and 
{trangers might be ordered to withdraw, was immediately 
oppoſed by the populace, who cried out, that they ought 
rather to ſtone thoſe advocates for oligarchy and enemies 
of the people. Phocion frequently attempted to plead his 
own cauſe, and vindicate his conduct, but was always in- 
terrupted, It was cuſtomary at Athens for the perſon ac- 
cuſed to declare, before the ſentence paſſed againſt him, 
what puniſhment he ought to ſuſſer. Phocion anſwered 
aloud, that he condemned himſelf to die, but defired the 
aſſembly to ſpare the reſt, Upon this the ſuffrages were 
demanded, and they were unanimouſly ſentenced to ſuffer 
death, previous to which they were conveyed to the dun- 
geon, Demetrius Phalereus and ſome others, though ab- 


ſent, were included in the ſame condemnation. The com- 


panions of Phocion were ſo affected by the ſorrows of 
their relations and friends, who came to embrace them in 
the ſtreets, with the melancholy render of the laſt fare- 
well, that they proceeded on their way, Jamenting their 
unhappy fate in a flood of tears: but Phocion ſtill retain- 
ed the ſame air and countenance, as he had formerly 
ſhewn, when he quitted the aſſembly to take upon him 
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the command of arn#2s, and.when the Athentans attended 


him in crouds to his own houſe with the voice of praiſes 


and acclamations. 

One of the ipopulace, more.inſoleat than the reſt, ad- 
wanced up to him, and ſpit in his face. Phocion only turn- 
ed to the magiſtrates, and ſaid, til no binder this 
man {rom acting fo unworthily? When hervtived at the 
P priſon, one of his friends having aſked him if he had any 
meſſage to ſend to his ſon ? Te certainly, replied he, it 
is to defire, that he rwould never remember the injuſtice 
of the Athenians, When he had uttered theſe words, he 

took the hemlock aud died. 

Qa that day there was allo a public proceſſion, and it 
paſſed: before the priſan. Some of the perſons who com- 
poſed it took their crowns from their heads; others turn- 
ed their eyes to the gates of the priſon, and burſt into 
tears; and all who had any remains of humanity and re- 
ligion, and whoſe . fouls were not entirely depraved and 
blinded by rage or.envy, acknowleged it to be an inſtance 
of unnatural barbarity, as well as a. great impiety, with 
regard to the city, not to have abſtained, on ſuch a ſolemn 
day, from the infliction of death on a citizen fo univerſally 
eſteemed, and whoſe admirable virtues had procured him 
the appellation af, The Good “*. 

To -puniſh-+ the greateſt virtues as the moſt flagitious 
.crimes, and to repay the beſt of ſerviees with the moſt in- 
human treatment is a guilt condemned in all places, but 
eſpecially in Athens, where ingratitude was puniſhable by 
the law. The regulations of her ſage legiſlator ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted at that time, but they were wreſted to the condem- 
nation of her citizens, and only became an evidence, how 

much _ people were degenerated in their manners, 


1 ob | integritatem vitae Bonus eſt appellatus. Cor, Nep. 

+ Quid el quin publica dementia ſit exiſtimanda, ſummo con- 
ſenſu maximas virtutes quaſi graviſſima delicta punire, beneficiaque 

injuriis rependere? Quod cum ubique, tum praecipue Athenis into 
lerabile videri debet, in qua urbe adverſus ingratos actio conſtituta cſt 
-------Quantum ergo reprehenſionem merentur, qui cum aequiſſima 
jura ſed iniquiflima habebant ingenia, moribus ſuis, quam legibus uti 
maluerint? Val. Max. I. v. c. 3. 
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The enemies of Phocion, not ſatisfied with the puniſh- 
ment they had cauſed him to ſuffer, and believing ſome 
particulars were ſtill wapting to compleat their triumph, 
obtained an order from the people, that his body ſhould 
be carried out of the dominions of Attica, and that none 
of the Athenians ſhould contribute the leaſt quantity of 
wood to honour his funeral pile : theſe laſt offices were 
therefore rendered to him in the territories of Megara. A 
lady of the country, who accidentally aſſiſted at his ſune- 
ral with her ſervants, cauſed a cenotaph or vacant tomb 
to be erected to his memory on the ſame ſpot ; and col- 
lecting into her robe the bones of that great man, which 
ihe had carefully gathered up, ſhe conveyed them into 
her houſe by night, and buried them under her hearth, 
with theſe expreſhons: Dear and ſacred hearth, I her: 
eonfide to thee, and depoſite in thy boſom, theſe precious 
remains of a werthy man. Preſerve them with fidelity, 
in order to reſicre them hereafter ts the monument of his 
anceſtors, when the Athenians jhall become wiſer than 
they are at preſent. 

Though it may poſſibly be thought, that a variety of 
Irregular, tumultuous, unjuſt, and cruel ſentences denoun- 
ced in Athens againſt virtuous citizens at different times, 
might have prepared us for this laſt, it will however be 


"always thought ſurprizing, that a whole people, of whom 


one naturally conceives a noble idea, after ſuch a ſeries of 
great actions, ſhould be capable of ſuch a ſtrange perver- 


- tity. But it cvght io be remembered, that the dregs of 


a vile populace, entirely void of honour, probity and mo- 


als, reigned then at Athens, And there is ſufficient foun- 
. Cation for the ſemiments of Plato and Plutarch, who de- 


clare, that the people, when they are either deſlitute of 


guides, or no longer liſten to their admonitions; and when 
they have thrown off the reins by which they once were 
checked, and are entirely abandoned to their impetuoſity 


and caprice, ought to be conſidered as a blind, intraQable, 


and cruel monſter, ready to launch in a moment into the 


molt fatal and oppoſite extremes, and infinitely more for- 
midable than the moſt inhuman tyrapts, What can be ex- 
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eqted from ſuch a tribunal ? when people reſolve to be 


guided by nothing but mere paſhon ; to have no regard to 


decorum, and to run headlong into an open violation of 


all laus; the belt; the juſteſt, and moſt innocent of man- 
| kind will fink under an implacable and prevailing cabal. 


This Socrates experienced almoſt a hundred years before 


* Phocion periſhed by the ſame fate, 


This laſt was one of the greateſt men that Greece ever 
roduced, in whoſe perſon every kind of merit were uni- 


N ted. He had been educated in the ſchool of Plato an 
” Nenocrates, and formed his manners upon the molt per- 
feet plan of Pagan virtue, to which his conduct was always 


conformable. 
It would be difficult for any perſon to carry diſintereſt 


| higher than this extraordinary man; which appeared from 


the extreme poverty in which he died, after the many 
great offices he had filled. How many opportunities of 
acquiring riches has a general always at the head of ar- 
mies, who acts againſt rich and opulent enemies; ſome- 
times in countries abounding with all things, and which 
ſeem to iovite the plunder! but Phocivn would have 
thought it infamous, had he returned from his campaigns 
laden with any acquiſition, but the glory of his exzlted 
actions, and the grateful benedictians of the people he ha 
ſpared. 


dered him in ſome meaſure intractable, when the intere{t; 
of the republic were concerned, had ſo much natural foft- 
neſs and humanity, that his enemies themſelves, always 
found him diſpoſed to aſſiſt them, It might even have 
been ſaid, that he was a compoſition of two natures, whoſe 
qualities were entirely oppoſite to each other in appear- 
ance, When he acted as a public man, he armed him- 
ſelf with fortitude, and ſteadineſs, and zeal ; he could 
ſometimes aſſume even the air of a rigid indignation, and 
was inflexible in ſupporting diſcipline in its utmoſt ſtrict- 
neſs, If, on the other hand, he appeared in a private 
capacity, his condu was a perpetual diſplay of mildneſs 
and affability, condeſcenſion and patience, and was graced 
G 2 


This excellent perſon, amidſt all the ſeverity which ren- 
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with all the virtues that can render the commerce of life 
agreeable, . It was no inconfiderable merit, and eſpecially 
in a military man, to be capable of uniting two ſuch diffe- 
rent characters in ſuch a manner, that as the ſeverity which 
was neceſſary for the preſervation of good order, was ne- 
ver ſeen to degenerate into the rigour that creates averſion 
in others; ſo the gentleneſs and complacency of his diſpo- 
ſition never funk into that ſoftneſs and indifference which 
occaſions contempt. | 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the modern 
cuſtom of his country, which made war and policy two 
different profeſſions ; and alſo for reſtoring the manner of 
governing of Pericles and Ariſtides, by uniting each of 
thoſe talents in himſelf, 

As he was perſuaded, that eloquence was eſſential to a 
ſtateſman, and eſpecially im a republican government; he 
applied himſelf to the attainment of it with great aſſiduity 
and fucceſs. His was conciſe, ſolid, full of force and ſenſe, 
and cloſe to the point in queſtion. He thought it beneath 
a ſtateſman to uſe a poinant and ſatiric ſtyle, and his only 
anſwer to thoſe who employed ſuch language againſt him, 
was ſilence and patience, (u) An orator having once in- 


terrupted him with many injurious expreſſions, he faffered. 


him to continue in that ſtrain as long as he pleaſed; and 
then reſumed his own diſcourſe with as much coolnefs as 
if he had heard nething. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was forty- 
five times elected a general by a people to whoſe caprice 
he was ſo little inclinable to accommodate his conduct, and 
it is remarkable that theſe elections always happened when 
he was abſent, without any previous folhcitations on his 
part. His wife was ſufficiently fenfible how much this was 
for his glory; and one day when an Ionian lady of con- 
ſiderable rank, wlio lodged in her houſe, ſhewed her, with 
an air of oſtentation and pleaſure, her ornaments of gold, 
with a variety of jewels and bracelets, ſhe anfwered her 
with a modeſt tone: For my part, I have no ornament 


| (u) Plut. de ger. rep. p. 810, 
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but Phocion, who, for theſe twenty years, has always been 


elected general of the Athenians. 
His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the 


vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. When he was 


in his eightieth year, he commanded the forces, and ſüi- 
tained all the fatigues of war, with the vivacity of a yourg 
officer, 5 

One of the great principles in the politics of Phocion 
was, that peace ought always to be the aim of every wiſe 
government, and, with this view, he was a conſtant op- 
poſer of all wars that were either imprudent or unneceſſary. 
He was even apprehenſive of thoſe that were molt juſt and 
expedient ; becauſe he was ſenſible, that every war wea- 
kened and impoveriſhed a ſtate, even amidſt a ſeries of the 
greateſt vifories, and that whatever the advantage migh: 
be at the commencement of it, there was never any cer- 
tainty of terminating it, without experiencing the molt 
tragical viciſſitudes of fortune. : 

The intereſt of the public never gave way with him to 
any domeſtic views; he conſtantly refuſed to ſollicit, or 
act in favour of his ſon-in-law Charicles, who was ſum- 
moned before the republic, to account for the ſums he had 
received from Harpalus, and he then addreſſed himſelf to 
him with this admirable expreſſion. I have made you my 
ſon-in-law, but only for what is honeſt and honourable. 
It muſt indeed be acknowleged, that men of this charac- 
ter ſeem very incommodious and inſupportable in the com- 
mon tranſactions of life: They are always ſtarting difficul- 
ties “, when any affair is propoſed to them; and never 
perform any good offices with entire eaſe and grace, We 
muſt always deliberate whether what we requeſt of 
ſuch perſons be juſt or not. Their friends and relations 
have as little aſcendant over them as utter ſtrangers; and 
they always oppoſe, either their conſcience, or ſome par- 
ticular duties to antient friendſhip, affinity, or the advan- 


* Haec prima lex in amicitia ſanciatur, ut neque togemus res tur- 
pes, nec faciamus rogati. Turpis cuim cxculatic oft, et minime ac- 


cipienda, cum in cacteris peccatis, tum ſi quis cautra rempublicam 12 
amici cauſa fecilic fateatur, Cic. de Amicit. n. 40. 
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rage of their families. To this height of delicacy did Pho - 
cion carry the pagan probity. 64g | 

One may juſtly apply to him what Tacitus faid of a 
celebrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Prifews F. Phocien 
who had as ſolid a genius as that perfon; applied himſeiſ 


at firſt to philoſophy, not to cover his indelenee with the reig 
pompous title of a ſage, but to qualify himſelf for entering thir 
upon the conduct of affairs. with more vigour and refolu. Th 
tiot! againſt alf unexpected accidents. He concurred in ſac 
opinion with thoſe who acknowleged no other good or evil in o 
chan virtue and vice, and who ranked alt externals, as for- a pt 
tune, power, robſlity, in the claſs of indifferent things. He ſhor 
was a firm friend, a tender huſband, a good ſenator, a like 
worthy citizen, and difcharged all the offices of civil life that 
with equal merft, He preferved a ſteadigeſs of mind in vill. 


proſperity that reſembled ſtiffneſs and ſeverity, and deſpiled 
death as much as tiches. | 

Theſe are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who 
merited an happier end; and they were placed in their 
molt amiable light by his death. The conſtancy of mind, 
the mildnefs of diſpofition, and the forgetfulneſs of wrongs 
conſpicuous in his conduct on that occaſion, are above all mitt 
his other praiſes, and infinitely enhance their luſtre; efpeci- the 
ally as we ſhall fee nothing comparable to him from hence- digr 
forth in the Grectan hiſtory. lym 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not ſenfible Dio« 
of their unworthy proceeding till ſome time after his death. com 
The Atheniatisthet etected a ſtatue of braſs to his memory, F 
and honourably interred his bones at the public expence. ed k 
His accufers alfo ſuffered a poniſhment ſuitable to their de- man 
ſert; but did not his judges themſelves deferve to he treated was 
with greater ſeverity than them ? — puniſhed their own prin 
erime in others, and thought themſelves acqumted by a were 


+ Ingenium illuſtre akioribus ſtudiis juvenis admodum dedit. non 1 
ut nomine magnifico ſegne otium velaret, ſed quo firmior adverſus n 
fortuita rempublicam capeſſeret. Doctores ſapientiae ſecutus eſt, qui liſh 
ſola bona quae honeſta, mala tantum quae turpia, potentiam, nobilt- eſtab 
tetem, caeteraque extra animum, neque bonis neque malis annume- ple | 
merant------Civis, Tenator, maritus, amicus, cunctis vitae officiis ac- 
quabilis: opum contemptor, recti peryicax, cokſtans adverſus metus. (x 


Tacit. hiſt, I. iv, c. 5. 
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brazen ſtatue, They were even ready to relapſe into the 
ſame injuſtice againſt others, who were equally innocent, 
whom they condemned during their lives, and had never 

the equity to acquit till after their death. | 

(x) Caſſander was careful to improve the diſorder that 
reigned in Athens, and entered the Piraeus with a fleet of 
thirty-five veſſels which he bad received from Antigonus, | 
The Athenians, when they beheld themſelves deſtitute of all 
faccour unanimouſly reſolved to ſend depaties to Caſſander, 
in order to know the conditions on which-theymight treat of 
a peace; and it was mutually agreed that the Athenians 
ſnould continue maſters of the city, with its territories; and 
likewiſe of the revenues and ſhips. But they ſtipulated 
that the citadel ſhould remain in the power of Caſſander, 
till. he bad ended the war with the kings. And as to what 
related to the affairs of the republic, it was agreed, that 
thoſe, whoſe income amounted to ten minae or a thouſand - 
drachmae, ſhould have a ſhare in the government, which 
was a leſs ſum by half than that which was the qualification 
for public employments, when Antipater made himſelf ma- 
{ter of Athens. In a word, the inhabitants of that city per- 
mitted Caſſander to chuſe what citizen he pleaſed to govern 
the republic, and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to that 
dignity about the cloſe of the third year of the 105th o- 
Iympiad. The ten years government therefore, which 
Diodorus and Diogenes have aſſigned Demetrius, is to be 
computed from the beginning of the following year. 

He governed the republic in peace; he conſtantly treat- 
ed his fellow · citizens with all imaginable mildneſs and hu- 
,manity ; and hiſtorians acknowlege that the government 
was never better regulated than under Caflander, This 
prince ſeemed inclinable to tyranny, but the, Athenians 
were not ſenſible of its effects. And though Demetrius, 
whom he had conſtituted chief of the republic, was inveſt- 
ed with a kind of ſovereign power, yet, inſtead of abo- 
liſhing the democracy, he may rather be ſaid to have re- 
eſtabliſhed it, He acted in ſuch a manner, that the peo- 
ple ſcarce perceived that he-was maſter. As he united 


(x) Diod, I, Xvili. P · 642. 
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in his perſon the politician and the man of letters, his ſoft 


and- perſuaſive eloquence demonſtrated the truth of an ex- 
preſſion he frequently uſed;that diſcourſe had as much power 
in a government as arms in war, His abilities in political 
affairs were equally conſpicuous *; for he produced ſpe- 
culative philoſophy from the ſhade and inaQtivity of the 


| ſchools, exhibited her in full light, and knew how to 


familiarize her precepts with the moſt tumultuous affairs. 
It would have been difficult therefore to have found a per- 
ſon capable of excelling him in the art of government, and 
the ſtudy of the ſciences. 
He acquired, during theſe ten years of his government, 
that reputation which cauſed-him to be conſidered as one 
of the greateſt men Athens has produced. He augment- 
ed the revenues of the republic, and adorned the city 
with noble ſtructures; he was likewiſe induſtrious to di- 
miniſh luxury, and all expences which tended to the pro- 
motion of pride. For which reaſon he diſapproved of thoſe 
that were laid out on theatres , porticos, and new tem- 
ples ; -and openly cenſured Pericles, for having beſtowed 
ſuch a prodigious ſum of money on the magnificent por- 
ticos of the temple of Pallas, called (y) Propylaea. But 
in all the public feaſts which had been conſecrated by an- 
tiquity, or when the people were inclinable to be expenſive 
in the celebration of any facred ſolemnities, he permitted 
them to uſe their riches as they pleaſed. 

(2) The expence was exceſſive at the death of great 
perſons, and their ſepulchres were as ſumptuous and mag- 
nißcent as thoſe of the Romans in the age of Cicero. De- 


0 Flut. in praecept. reip. er. p. 818. (z) Cie. de Leg, 


I. ü. n. 63---66. 


* Mirabiliter doctrinam ex 1 eruditorum otioque, non 
modo in ſolem atque pulverem, ſed in ipſum diſcrimen aciemque per- 
duxit---Qui utraque re excelleret, ut et doctrinae. ſtudiis, et regenda 
civitate princeps eſſet, quis facile praeter hunc inveniri poteſt? Cic. l. 
in. de leg n. 15. 

+ Theatra, porticus, nova templa, verecundius reprehendo propter 
Pompeium : ſed doctiſſimi improbant---ut Phalereus Demetrius, qui 


Periclem, principem Graeciae, vituperabat quod tantam pecuniam in 


pracclara la propylaca conjecerit. Cic. I. ii. de Offic, n. 60. 
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metrius made a law to aboliſh tits abuſe which had paſſed 
into à caſtor, and inflicted penalties on thoſe who dif- 
obeyed it. He alſd ordered the ceremonials of funerals 
to be performed by night, and none were permitted to 
place any other ornament on tombs, but a column three 
cubits highr, or a plain table, menſam; and he appointed 
a" particular magiſtrate to enforce the obſervation of 
this law. 

(a) He likewiſe made Jaws for the regulation of man- 
ners, and commanded young perfons ro teſtify reſpect for 
their parents at home; and in the city to thoſe whom 
they met in their way, and to themſelves, when they 
were alone, 

(d) The poor citizens were likewiſe the objects of his 
attention, There were atthar time in Athens, fome of the 
deſcendants of Ariſtides; that Arhenian general, whio af- 
ter he had poſſeſfed the greateſt offices in the (fate, and go—- 
verned the affairs of the treafury for a very conſiderable 
time, died ſo poor, that che public was obliged to defra 
the charges of his funeral. Demetrius took n f 
deſcendants, who were poor; 2 them a daily 
ſam for their fabſiſtence. 

(e) Such, fays lian, ebe 
us Phalerevs, till the ſpiri of envy, fo natural to the A- 
thenians, obliged him to quit the city; in the manner we 
ſhall ſoon relate. : 

The adyantageous reflimonials renileres by antient au- 
tors of the greateſt repute, not only of his extraordinary © + 
talems and ability in the art of government, but likewiſe * 
his virtue; and the wiſdom of his conduct, is a plaio re- 
futatiom of all that has been advanced by Athenaeus, on 
the authority of the hiſtorian Duris, with relation to the 
irregularity of his deportment; and ſtrengthens the con- 
jedture of M. Bonamy, who ſuppoſes, that Duris,. or Athe- 
naeus, have imputed that to-Demetrius Phalereus, which 
related only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the ſon of Antigo- 


| (a) Diod. Le. (4) Put, im ur. Avi. $35, (e) Elian, 
W, c. 17 3 
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nus, to whom lian aſcribes the very particulars which 
Athenaeus had cited from Duris. (d) The reader may 


have recoutſe to the diſſertation of M. Bonamy, which 
has been very uſeful to me in the courſe of this work. 


(e) During the '105th olympiad Demetrius Phalereus 


cauſed the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, and they 
amounted to twenty one thouſand (f) citizens, ten thou- 
ſand (g) ſtrangers, and * forty thouſand (h) domeſtics, 


(i) We now return to Polyſperchon. When he had re- 


ceived intelligence, that Caſſander had made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Athens, he immediately haſte ned to beſiege him in 
that city; but as the ſiege took up a great length of time, 
he left part of his troops before the place, and advanced 
with the reſt into Peloponne ſus, to force the city of Me- 
gara to ſurrender. The inhabitants made a long and vi- 


gorous defence, which compelled Polyſperchon to employ 


his attention and forces on thoſe quarters to which he 
was called by more preſſing neceſſties. He diſpatched Cli- 
tus to the Helleſpont, with orders to prevent the enemies 
troops from paſſing out 5 Aſia into Europe. Nicanor ſet 

ſail, at the ſame time, from the port of Athens, in or- 


der to attack him, but was himſelf defeated near Byzan- 


tium... . Antigonus, haviog advanced in a very ſeaſonable 


juncture, made himſelf amends for this loſs, beat Clitus 


and took all his fleet, exeept the veſſel of Clitus, Which e- 
ſcaped with great difficulty. 

(K) Antigonus was moſt embarraſſed in his endeavours 
to reduce Eumenes, whoſe valour, wiſdom, and great a- 
bility in the art of war, were more formidable to him than 
all the reſt, though he had beſieged and blocked him up, 
for twelve months, in the caſtle of Nora. He therefore 
made a ſecond attempt to engage him in his intereſt ; for 


(d) Tom. 8. des memoires de I'Academ. des Belles Lettres. 

(e) Athen. I. vi. p. hiv (f) Abi 0 (g) eros, 

(h) onerag. - (i) Diod. I. xviii. p. 642--646« 

(k) Plut. in Eumen. p. $g0. 

The words in the origiaal are wuptaFzc rrorapaxovre, forty my- 
riads, which are equal to four hundred thouſand, which is an evident 
| miſtake, and it undoubtedly ought to be read rtcceag, four n 

which amount to forty thouſand, 
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he had taken meaſures to that effect, before he formed 
that ſiege. © He accordingly conſigned this commiſſion to 


Jjerom of Cardia his countryman, and a famous hiſtorian 


of that time D, who was authorized by him to make over- 
tures of accommodation to his adverſary. Eumenes conduc- 
ted this negotiation with ſo much dexterity and addreſs, 
that he extricated himſelf from the fiege, at the very 
juncture wherein he was reduced to the laſt extremities, 
and without entering into any particular engagements 
with Antigonus. For the latter having inſerted, in the 
oath which Eumenes was to ſwear in conſequence of this 
accommodation, that he would conſider all thoſe as his 
friends and enemies, who ſhould prove ſuch to Antigonus; 
Eumenes changed that article, and ſwore that he would 
regard all thoſe as his friends and enemies, who- ſhould 
be ſuch to Olympias and the kings, as well as to Antigo- 
nus. He then deſired the Macedonians who aſſiſted at the 
ſiege, to determine which of theſe two forms was beſt ; 
and as they were guided by their affection for the royal 
family, they declared, without the leaſt heſitation, for the 
form drawn up by Eumenes ; upon which he ſwore to it, 
and the fiege was immediately raiſed, 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in which 
this affair was concluded, he was ſo diſſatisfied with it, 
that he refuſed to ratify the treaty, and gave orders for 
the ſiege to be inſtantly renewed. Theſe orders however 
came too late; ſor as ſoon as Eumenes ſaw the enemy's - 
forces. were withdrawn from before the place, he quitted 
it without delay, with the remains of his troops, which a- 
mounted to five hundred men, and ſaved himſelf in Cappa- 
docia, where he immediately afſembled two thouſand of 
lus veteran ſoldiers, and made all the neceſſary preparations 
tor ſuſtaining the war, which he foreſaw would ſoon be re- 
vived againſt him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having occaſi- 
oned a great alarm, Polyſperchon the regent diſpatched to 


* He compiled the hiſtery of thoſe who divide the dominions of 
Alexander Saen themſelves, and it likewiſe compreRended the hiſto- 
ry of their ſueceſſors. 
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Eumenes in the name of the kings, a commiſſion, by Which 
he was conſtituted captain general of Aſia minor; others 
were like wiſe ſeat to Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of 
the Agyraſpides, to join and ſerve under him, againſt An- 
tigonus. The neceſſary orders were alſo tranſmitted to 

thoſe who had the care of the Kings wealures, to pay him 
ive hundred talents, ſor the re- eſtabliſhment of huis on 
affairs, and likewiſe to furniſh him with all. the ſums that 
would be neceſſary to defray the expence of the war, All 
theſe were accompanied with letters from Olympias. 
_ _ . (1) Eumenes was very ſenſible of the accumulation of 
all theſe honours, on the head of a ſtranger, would infal- 

libly excite a violent envy agajnſt him, and tender him o- 
dious to the Macedonians : But as he was incapable of 
acting to any effect without tbem, and ſinee the good of 
the ſervice. itſelf made it neceſſary for him to employ all 

his efforts to gain them, he began with refuſing the ſums 

which were granted. him for his own uſe, declaring that 
he had no occaſion for them, hecauſe he · was not intent an 
any particular advantage of his un, nor on any ente rptize 
of that tendency. He was ſtadious to treat every perſian 
about him, the officers, and even the ſoldiers, with an 
obliging civility, in order to extinguiſh, as much as poſſible, 
or at leaſt to weaken, by an engaging conduct, the jealou- 
ſy to which his condition, as-a ſtranger, aſſorded a plan- 
ſible pretext, though he endeavoured not to draw it upon 
him by any conduct of his own. 
But an impediment, {till more invincible in appearance, 
threw him under a reſtraint, and created him very cruel 
inquietudes, Antigenes and Teutames, who commanded 
the Argyraſpides, thought it.diſhonourable to their nation, 
to ſubmit to a {tranger, and refuſed to attend him in council. 

On the other hand, he could not, withaut derogating from 

the perogatives of his poſt, comply with them in that 

point, and conſent to ſuch a degradation. Antingenious 


fiction, diſengaged him from this perplexity, and he had 
recourſe to the aide-of religion, or rather ſuperſtition, 


(1) A. M. 3686. Ant. J. C. 319. Diod. I. xvii. p. 635, 636. 10 
663. Plut. in Eumen. p. 591393. Cor. Nep. e, 7, 
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which has always a powerful influence over the minds of 
men, and ſeldom fails of accompliſhing its effect. He aſſured 
them, That Alexander, arrayed in his royal robes, had 
appeared to him in his ſlumber, and ſhewn him a magniß- 
cent tent, in Which a throne was erected, and that the 
monarch declared to him, that while they held their coun- 
eils in that tent, to deliberate on their affairs, he himſelf” 
would be always preſent, ſeated on that throne ; from 
whence he would iſſue his orders to his captains, and that 
be would condu& them in the execution of all their deſigns 
and enterprizes, provided they would always addreſs them 
ſelves to him. This diſcourſe was ſufficient, and the minds 
of all who heard it were wrought upon by the profound 
reſpect they entertained for the memory of that prince: in 
conſequence of which they immediately ordered . a ſplen- 


did tent to be erected, and a throne placed in it, which 


was to be called the throne of Alexander; and on this 
were to be laid his diadem and' crown, with his ſcepter 
and arms that all the chiefs ſhould reſort thither every 
morning to offer ſacrifices; that their conſultations ſhould 
be held near the throne, and that all orders ſhould be re- 
ceived in the name of the king, as if he were ſtill living, 
and taking care of his kingdom. Eumenes calmed the 
diſpute by this expedient, -which met with unanimous ap- 
probation. No one raiſed himſelf above the others, but each 
competitor continued in the eojoyment of his privileges,” 
till new events decided them in a more poſitive manner. 
(m) As Eumenes was ſufficiently ſupplied with money, he 
ſoon raiſed a very conſiderable body of troops, and had an ar- 
my of twenty thouſand men, in the ſeaſon of ſpring. Theſe 
forces, with Eumenes at their head, were ſufficientto ſpread 
terror among his enemies. Ptolemy ſailed to the coaſts of Ci - 
licia, and employed all forts of expedients to corrupt the Ar- 
gyraſpides. Antigonus, on his part, made the ſame attempt 
by che emiſſaries he had in his camp, but neither the one, 
nor the other, could ſucceed then; ſo much had Eumenes 
gained upon the minds of his ſoldiers, and fo en was — 
confidence they repoſed in him. 


(m) Diod. I. xyiii. p. 6 6-638. 
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- He advanced, with theſe aſſectionate troops, into Syria 
Phoenicia, to recover thoſe provinces, which Prolemy 
had ſeized with the greateſt injuſtice. The maritime force 
of Phoenicia, in conjunction with the fleet which the regent 
had already progured, would have rendared them abſolute 
maſters by ſea, and they might likewiſe have. becn capable 
of tranſmitting all neceſſary ſuccours to each other. Could 
Eumenes have ſucceeded in this deſign, it w have been 
a. deciſive blow ; but the fleet of Polyſperchon having been 
eptirely deſtroyed by. the, miſcondyQ-of Clinis, who. com- 
manded it, that misfortune rendered his project ineſſectual. 
Antigonus, who had defeated him, marched' by land, im- 
mediately after that victory, againſt Epmenes with an army. 
. — more numerous than his own, . Eumenes made 2 
prudent, retreat through Coeloſyria, after. which he paſſed. 
the Euphrates, and took, ar hn man at Cares 
in Meſopotamia. 

(a). During his contiauance in thoſe. parts, be ſent to 
Pithon governor. of Media, and to Selcucus, governor of 
Babylon, to preſs them to join him with their forces againſt 
Agntigonus, and cauſed the orders of the kings to be ſhewn 
them, by which they were enjoined to comply with his 
demand, They anſwered, That they were ready to aſſiſt 
thole monarchs, but that, as to his own particular, they 
would have no tranſactions with a man who had been de- 
clared a public enemy by the Macedonians. This was only 
a prgtext. and they were actuated by a much more preva- 
lent motive, If they had acknowleged the authority of Eu- 
menes, and had obeyed bim by advancingto him, and ſub- 

jecting their troops to their command, they muſt alſo have 
acknowleged the fovergign. power of the regent, as well as 
of thoſe Who were maſters of the royal pupils, and made 
ue of their names, to render their oun power more ex. 
tenſive. Pithon and Seleucus muſt therefore, by inevitable 

| capſequence, have owned, that they held their governments 
ä oply. from thoſe kings, and might be diveſted of them, at 
their pleaſure, and by, virtue of the fit leader, to, that el. 


(u) Diod. I. xix. p. 660, 661. | 
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yria fet, vhich would have deſtroyed all their ambirious pres 
emy tenſions with a ſingle ſtroke. 6:44 og 
orce Moſt of rite officers of Alexander, who had ſhared the 
gent governments of the empire among themſelves, after his 
lute death, were ſollicitods to ſecure themſelves the ſupreme 
able power in their ſeveral provinces ; for which reaſon they 


ould had choſen a perſon of a mean capacity, and an infant, on 


been whom they conferred the title of Sovereign, in order to 
been have ſufficient time to eſtabliſh their uſurpations under 4 
2OM= weak government. But all theſe meaſures would have been 
tual, diſconcerted, if they had allowed Eumenes an aſcendant 
over them, With ſuch an air of ſuperiority, as ſubjected 
them to his orders. He iſſued them indeed in the name 
of the kings; but this was a circumſtance they were de- 
firous of evading, and at the ſame time it created him {6 
many enemies and obſtructions. They Here alfo appre- 
heaſire of the terit-aind ſußetiot genius of FUKedEs; we 
nt to was capable of the greateſt and moſt difffcuſt enterprizes: 
or of It is certain, tliat f all the captain of Alexander, he had 


gainſt the greateſt ſhire of wiſdom and bravery, and was alfs 
hewn the moſt ſteady in His reſolutions; for he never broke his 
ch his engagenietts with any of thoſe comitianders, thöugh they 
aſſiſt did not obſerve the ſame fidelity with reſpect to him. 
they Eumenes marched from Babylonia the following ſpring, 
n de · and was in 'danget of loſing his atmy by a ſtratagem of 
s oply Seleucus, The troops were incamped in à plain near the 
* Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cutting the banks from that 
f Eu- 


nver, laid all the neighbouring country under Vater. Eu- 
menes, however, was ſo expeditious as to gain an ein- 
nence with his troops, and found means the hext day, to 


vell as drain off the inundation ſo effectually, that he purſucd his 
made march almoſt without ſaſtdining any loſs, 1 
re ex· (o) Seleucus was then reduced tõ the neceſſity of makin 


vitable 
nments 
Em, at 
hat el- 


a truce with him, and of granting him a peaceable paſſag 

through the territories of his provitice, in order to ative 
at Suſa, where he diſpoſed his troops into quarters of res 
freſhment, while he ſollicited all the governdrs of the pro- 
vinces in upper Aſia for ſuccours. He had before notified 


(0) Diod. I. zix. p. 9 Plut. in Eumen - 
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to them the order of the kings, and thoſe whom he had 
charged with that commiſſion, found them all aſſembled, at 
the cloſe of a war they had undertaken in concert againſt 
Pithon the governor of Media, This Pithon having pur- 
ſued the very ſame meaſures in the upper Aſia, which 
Antigonus had formed in the lower, had cauſed Philotas 
- to ſuffer death, and made himſelf maſter of his government, 
He would likewiſe have attempted to treat the reſt in the 
ſame manner, if they had not oppoſed him by this confe- 
deracy, which the common intereſt had formed againſt him, 
Peuceſtes, governor of- the province of Perſia, had the 
command i in chief conferred upon him, and defeated Pi» 
thon, drove him out of Media, and obliged him to go to 
Babylon to implore the protection of Seleucus, All the 
confederates were {till in the camp after this victory, when 
the deputies from Eumenes arrived, and they immediately 
marched from Suſa to join him: not that they were really 
devoted to the royal party, but becauſe they were more 
apprehenſive than ever of being ſubjected to the victo· 
rious Antigonus, who was then at the head of a powerful 
army, and either diveſted of their employments all ſuch 
governors as he ſuſpected, or reduced them to the ſtate 
of mere officers, liable to be removed and puniſhed at his 
pleaſure. 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, 
which compoſed an army of above twenty thouſand men, 
With this reinforcement, he ſaw himſelf not only in a 
condition to oppoſe Antigonus, who was then advancing 
to him, but (till much ſuperior in the number of his troops, 
The ſeaſon was far advanced, when Antigonus arrived at 
the banks of the Tygris, and was obliged to take winter- 
quarters in (p) Meſopotamia ; where, with Seleueus and 
Pithon, who were then of his party, he concerted mea- 
ſures for the operations of the next campaign. 

( ꝗ) During theſe tranſactions, Macedonia was the ſad 

a great revolution. Olympias, the mother of Alexan- 
der the Great, whom Polyſperchon had recalled, had 


(p) A. M. 3687, Ant. J. C. 317. 
G Diod, I. Xix. p. 659, 660. 
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made herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of affairs, and cauſed Ari - 


daeus, or Phili 5 who had enjoyed the title of King, -for 


fix years and four months, to be put to death. Eurydice 
his conſort ſuſtained the ſame fate; for Olynipias ſent het 
4 dagger, a cord, and à bowl of poiſon, and only allowed 
her the liberty of chuſing ber death. She accordingly 


dave the preference to the cord, and then ſttangled her- 


ſelf, after ſhe had uttered a thouſand imprecatiohs againſt 
her enemy and murderefs. Nicanor, the brother of Caf. 
fander, and a hundred of the principal friends of this latrer, 
likewiſe ſuffered death. 

' Theſe repeated barbarities did bot long remiin unpa- 
fiſhed. Olympias had retired to Pydua with the young 
king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with ThefRalo- 
nica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, aud Decidamia, 
the daughter of Æacides king of Epirus, and fillet of 
pyrrhus. Caffander did not loſe any time, but advanced 
thither, and beſieged them by ſea and land. Facides pre- 
pared to aſſiſt the princeſſes, and was already upon his 
march; but the greateſt part of his forces, who were a- 
verſe to that expedition, revolted from the king, and con- 
demned him to baniſhment, when they returned to Epirus, 
They likewife maſſacred all his friends, and Pyrrhus, the 
ſon of Eacides, who was then but an infant, would have 
ſuffered the ſame fate, if a ſett of faithful domeſtics had 
not happily withdrawn him from their rage. Epirus then 
declared in favour of Caſſander, who ſent Lyſciſcas thi- 
ther to take upon him the government in his name. Olym- 
pias had then no recourſe but only from Polyſperchon, who 
was then in Perrhoebia, a ſmall province on the confines 
of Xtolia, and was preparing to ſuccour her; but Caſſan- 
der ſent Callas, one of his generals, againſt him, who 
8 the greateſt part of bis troops, and obliged him 

retire into Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he be- 
heged him, Olympias, who had ſupported all the miſe- 
ries of famine with an invincible courage, having now 
loft all hopes of relief, was compelled to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, 
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Caſſander, in order to deſtroy her, in a manner that 
might give the leaſt offence, prompted the relations of the 
principal officers whom Olympias had cauſed to be lain 
during her regency, to accuſe her in the aſſembly of the 
Macedonians, and to ſue for vengeance for the cruelties 
ſhe had committed, - The requeſt of theſe perſons was 
granted; and when they had all been heard, ſhe was con- 
demned to die, though abſent, and no one interpoſed his 
good offices in her defence. After ſentence of death had 
| paſſed, Caſſander propoſed to her, by ſome friends, to 
retire to Athens, promiſing to accommodate her with a 
galley, to convey her thither, whenever ſhe ſhould be fo 
diſpoſed. His intention was to deſtroy her in her paſſage 
by ſea, and to publiſh through all Macedonia, that the gods, 
amidſt their diſpleaſure at her horrible cruelties, had aban- 
doned her to the mercy of the waves: for he was appre- 
henfive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, and was 
therefore deſirous of caſting upon Eaves. all the odious 
circumſtances of his own perfidy. 

Olympias, whether ſhe had been adveniſed of Caſſan- 
der's deſign, or whether ſhe was actuated by ſentiments 
of grandeur, ſo natural to perſons of her rank, imagined 
her preſence alone would calm the ſtorm, and anſwered, 
with an imperious air, that ſhe was not a woman who 
would have recourſe to flight, and inſiſted on pleading her 
own cauſe in the public afſembly ; adding, this was the 
leaſt favour that could be granted a queen, or rather that 
it was an act of juſtice, which could not be refuſed to per- 
ſons. of the lowelt rank. Caſſander had no inclination to 
conſent to this demand, having reaſon to be apprehenſive, 
that the remembrance of Philip and Alexander, for whom 

the Macedonians retained the utmoſt veneration, would 
create a ſudden change in their reſolutions, he therefore 
ſent two hundred ſoldiers entirely devoted to his will, wal 
orders to deftroy her: but as reſolute as they were in 
themſelves, they were incapable of ſupporting the air of 
majeſty, which appeared in the eyes and aſpect of that 
princeſs ; and retired without executing their commiſſion. 
It became neceſſary therefore, to employ in this murder, 
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the relations of thoſe whom ſhe had cauſed to ſuffer death, 


and they were tranſported at the opportunity of gratifying 
their vengeance in making their court to Caſſander. Thus 


periſhed the famous Olympias, the daughter, the ſiſter, 
the wife, and the mother of kings, and who really merit- 
ed ſo tragical a period of her days, in conſequence of all 
her crimes and cruelties ; but it is impoſſible to ſee her 
periſh in this manner, without deteſting the wickedneſs 
of a prince who deprived her of life in ſo unworthy a 
manner. 

(r) Caſſander already beheld an aſſured paſſage to the 


Macedonian throne opened to his ambition; but he thought. 
it incumbent on him to have recourſe to other meaſures, 


in order to ſecure himſelf againit the viciſhtudes of time, 


the inconſtancy of the Macedonians, and the jealouſy of 


his competitors. Theſſalonica, the liſter of Alexander the 
Great, being qualified by her illuſtrious birth, and autho- 
rity in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the friendſhip of 
the grandees, and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by 
eſpouſing her, to attack them in a peculiar manner to him- 
ſelf, in conſequence of the eſteem and reſpe they teſtified 
for the royal family. 


There was ſtill one obſtacle more to be ſurmounted, with- 


out which Caſſander would have always been deemedsan 
uſurper, and a tyrant. The young prince Alexander, the 
ſon of Alexander the Great, by Roxana, was ſtill living 
and had been acknowleged king, and the lawful heir to 


the throne: It became neceſſary therefore to remove this 


prince and his mother out of the way. Caſlander *, em- 
boldened by the ſucceſs of his former crime, was deter- 
mined to commit a ſecond, from whence he expected to 
derive all the fruit of his hopes. Prudence, however, made 
it neceſſary for him to ſound the diſpoſition of the Mace- 
donians, with reſpe& to the death of Olympias; for if 
they ſhewed themſelves inſeoſible, at the loſs of that prin- 
ceſs, he might be certain that the death of the young king 


and his mother, would affect them as little, He there - 


(a) Diod. I. xix p. 695 699. 
* Hand ignarus ſumma ſcelera incipi cum periculo, peragi cum 
praemio, -Tacit, 
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fore judged it expedient to proceed with caution, and ad- 
vance by moderate ſteps, to the execution of his ſcheme, 
In order to which he began with cauſing Alexander and 
Roxana to be conducted to the caſtle of Amphipohs, by « 


good eſcort commanded by Gladcias, an officer entirely 


devoted to his intereſt, When they arrived at that for- 
treſs, they were diveſted of all regal honours, and treated 
rather like private perſons, whom important motives of 
ſtate made it neceſſary to ſecure, pag 7 
He intended by his next ſtep, to make it evident that 
he claimed ſovereign power in Macedonia, With this 
view, and in order to render the memory of Olympias 
ſtill more odious, he gave orders for performing with great 
magnificence the funeral obſequies of King Philip, or Ari- 
daeus, and queen Eurydice his wife, who had been mur- 
dered by the directions of Olympias, He cbmmanded the 
uſage of ſuch mourning as was cuſtomary in ſolemnities of 
chat nature, and cauſed the royal remains to be depolited 
in the tombs appropriated to the ſepulture of the Macedo- 
nian kings; affecting by theſe eXteriors of diſſembled ſor · 
row, to manifeſt his zeal for the royal family, at the ſame 
time that he was meditating the deſtruction of the young 
king. Ag 
Folyſperchon, in conſequence of the information he re- 
ceived of the death of Olympias, and the exaltation of 
Caſſander to the throne of Macedonia, hat ſheltered him- 
felf in Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he had ſuftain- 
ed a ſiege, and from whence he retreated with a very in- 
conſiderable body of troops, to paſs into Theffaly, in order 
do join ſome forces of Kacides ; after which he advanced 
into Ætolia, where he was greatly reſpected, Caſſander 
followed him cloſely, and marched his army m Boeotia, 
where the antient inhabitants of Thebes were ſeen wander- 
ing from place to place, without any fixed habitation or 
retreat. He was touched with the calamitous condition 
of that city, which was once ſo powerful, and had been 
_ Fazed to its very foundations by the command of Alexan- 
der. After a period of twenty years he endeavoured to 
re · inſlate it in its primitive ſplendor ; the Athenians offcr- 
ed to rebuild part of the walis at their own expence, and 
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ſereral towns and cities of Italy, Sicily and Greece, beſtow- 
ed conſidefuble ſums on that occaſion by voluntary contri- 
butions © By which means Thebes, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
recovered its antient opnlence, and became even richer 
than ever, by the care and magnificence of Caſſander, 
who was juſtly - conſidered as the father and reſtorer of 
that city, | | 
| When he had given proper orders for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of Thebes, he advanced into Peloponneſus, againſt 
Alexander the ſon of Polyſperchon, and marched directly 
to Argos, that ſurrendered without reſiſtance, upon which 
all the cities of the Meſſenians, except Ithome, followed 
that example, Alexander, terrified at the rapidity of his 
conqueſts, endeavoured to check them by a battle; but 
Caſſander, who was much inferior to him in troops, was 
unwilling to hazard'a battle, and thought it more adviſe- 
able to retire into Macedonia, after he had left good gar- 
riſons in the places he had taken, : 

(s) As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endeavour - 
ed to diſengage him from the party of Antigonus, and at- 
tach him to his own, by offering him the government'of 
all Peloponneſus, with the command of the troops ſtation- 
ed in that country, An offer ſo advantageous, was accep- 
ted by Alexander without any heſitation ; but he did not 
long enjoy it, having been unfortunately (lain ſoon after, 
by ſome citizens of Sicyone, where he then reſided, who 
had combined to deſtroy him, This conſpiracy, however, 
dd not produce the effects expected from it; for Cra- 
teſipolis, the wife of Alexander, whoſe heart was a com- 
polition of grandeur and fortitude; inſtead of manifeſ- 
ting any conſternation at the ſight of this fatal accident, 
and as ſhe was beloved by the ſoldiers and honoured by the 
officers, whom ſhe had always obliged and ſerved, repreſ- 
ſed the inſolence of the Sicyonians, and defeated them in 
a battle; after which ſhe cauſed thirty of the moſt muti- 
nous among them to be hung up; appeaſed all the trou- 
bles which had been excited by the ſeditious in the city, 
re-entered it in a victorious manner, and governed it wih 

(s) Dion, I. &ix. p. 705---708. 
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a wiſdom. that acquired her the admiration of all thoſe 
who heard any mention of her conduct. 

(i) Whilſt Caſſander was employing all his efforts to 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne of Macedonia, Antigonus 
was concerting meaſures to rid himſelf of a dangerous ene- 
my, and having taken the field, the enſuing ſpridg, he ad- 
vanced to Babylon, where he augmented his army with the 
troops he received from Pithon and Seleucus, and then 
paſſed the Tigris to attack Eumenes; who had neglected 
nothing on his part to give him a warm reception, He 
was much ſuperior to Antigonus in thenumber of his troops, 
and yet more in the abilities of a great commander; though 
the other was far from being defective in thoſe qualificati- 
ons; for next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the belt 
general and ableſt ſtateſman of his time, 

(u) Eumenes had this misfortune, that his army being 
compoſed of different bodies of troops, with the gover- 
nors of provinces at their head, each of them pretended 
to the command in chief. Eumenes not being a Macedo» 
nian, but a Thracian by birth, every one of thoſe govet - 
nors thought himſelf, for that reaſon, his ſuperior. We 
may add to this, that the pomp, ſplendor and magnificence 
affected by them, ſeemed to leave an infinite diſtance be- 
tween him and them who aſſumed the air of real Satrapte, 


They imagined, in conſequence af a miſtaken and ill- im- 


ed ambition *, but very cuſtomary with great men, that 
to give ſumptuous repaſts, and add to them whatever may 
exalt pleaſure and gratify ſenſe, were part of the dutics 
of a ſoldier of rank; and eſtimating their owt metit by 
the largeneſs of their revenues and expences, tliey flatter- 
ed themſelves that they had acquired, by their means, an 
extraordinary credit, and a great authority over the troops, 
and that the army had all the conſide ration and eſteem 
for them imaginable, 

(x) A circumſtance happened at this time, which ought 

(t) A. M. 3688. Ant. J. C. 316. (u) Diod. I. xix. p. 669-673. 
Plut. in Eumen. p. $91, 592 (x) A. M. 3089. Ant. 
1. . qui ambitione ſtolida - luxurioſos apparatus eon · 
viv iorum et ircitamenta libidinum ut inſtrumenta belli mercarentut . 
Tacit. 
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to have undeceived them: As the ſoldiers were matchin 

in queſt of the enemy, Eumenes, who was ſeized with a 
dangerous indiſpoſition, was carried in a litter, at a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the army, to be more remote from 
the noiſe, and that he might enjoy the refreſhment of ſſum- 
ber, of which he had long been deprived. When they had 


made ſome. advance, and began to perceive the enemy ap- 


pear on the riſing grounds, they halted on a ſudden, and 
began to call for Eumenes. At the ſame time, they-caſt 
their bucklers on the ground, and deelared to 'their offi- 
cers, that they would not proceed on their march, till 
Eumenes came- to command them. He accordingly came 
vith all expedition, haſtning the ſlaves who carried him, 
and opening the curtains on each fide of his litter : He 
then ſiretched out his bands to the ſoldiers, and made them 
1 declaration of his joy and gratitude. Whenghe troops 
bebeld him, they immediately ſaluted him in the Macedo- 
nian language, reſumed their bucklers, claſhed upon them 
with their pikes, and broke loud en of victory, 
and defiance- to their enemies, as if they deſired only to 
ſee their general at their head. 
When Antigonus received intelligence that Eumenes 
was ill, and cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter, in the 
rear of the army, he advanced in hopes that his diſtemper 
would deliver his enemies into his hands; but when be 
came near enough to take a view of them, and bebeld 
their chearful aſpects, the diſpoſition of their army, and 
particularly the litter which was carried from rank to rank, 
he burſt into a loud vein of laughter, in his uſval manner, 
and addreſſing himſelf to one of his officers, Tale notice, 
faid he, , hender litter ; it is that which has drawn up 
thoſe troops againſt us, and is now preparing to attack 
us, And then, without loſing a moment's time, he cauſe 
ed a retreat to be founded, and returned to his camp. 
Plutarch remaks, that the Macedonians made it very 
evident, on this occaſions that they judged all the other 
Satrapae exceedingly well qualified to give ſplendid enter- 
Yainments, and diſpoſe great feaſts, but that. they eſteemed 
Lumenes alone capable of commandipg an army with abi- 
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lity. This is a ſolid and ſenſible reflection, and affords room 
for a variety of applications; and points out the falſe taſte 
for glory, and the injudiciouſneſs of thoſe officers, and 
commanders, who arc only ſtudious-to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in the army by magnificent collations, and place 
their principal merit in ſurpaſſing others- in luxury, and 
frequently ruining themſelves without thanks, by thoſe 
ridiculous expences. I ſay without thanks, becauſe no 
body thinks himſelf obliged them for their profuſion, and 
they are always the worſt ſeryants of the ſtate. 
(y) The two armies having ſeparated without any pre- 
vious engagement, encamped at the diſtance of three fur- 
longs from each other, with a river and ſeveral large pools 
of water between them; and as they ſuſtained great incon · 
veniences becauſe the whole country was eaten up, Anti- 
gonus ſent ambaſſadors to the Satrapae and Macedonians of 
the army of Eumenes, to prevail upon them to quit that 
general and join him, making them at the ſame time, the 
moſt magnificent promiſes to induce their compliance. The 
Macedonians rejected his propoſals, and diſmiſſed the am- 
baſſadors with ſevere menaces, in'caſe they ſhould preſume 
to make any ſuch for the future. Eumenes, after having 
commended them for their fidelity, related to them this 
very antient fable. A lion entertaining a paſſion for a 
young virgin, demanded her one day in marriage of her 
father, whoſe anſwer was, that he eſteemed this alliance 
a great honour to him ; and was ready to preſent his 
daughter to him, but that his large nails and teeth made 
him apprehenſive leſt he ſhould employ them a little 
too rudely upon her, if the leaſt difference ſhould ariſe be- 
tween them with-relation to their houſhold affairs, The 
lion who was paſſionately fond of the maid, immediately 
ſuffered his claws to be pared off, and his teeth to be drawn 
- out. After-which the father caught up a ſtrong cudgel and 
ſoon drove away his pretended ſon-in-law, This, continu- 
ed Eumenes, is the aim of Antigonus. He amuſes you with 
mighty promiſes, in order to make himſelf . of your 


0 Diod. r. 675. 
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forces, but when be has accompliſhed that deſign, he will 
ſoon make you ſenſible of his teeth and claws.” | 

(2) A few days after this event, ſome deferters from the 
army of Antigonus, having acquainted Eumenes, that that 
general was preparing to decamp the next night, about the 
hour of nine or ten in the evening, Eumenes at firſt ſuſpec · 
ted, that his intention was to advance imo the province of 
Gabene, which was a fertile country, capable of ſubliſting 
numerous armies, and very commodious and ſecure for 
the troops, by reafon of the inundatious and rivers wich 
vhich it abounded, and therefore had reſolved to prevent 
his execution of that deſign, With this view he prevailed, 
with ſums of money, upon ſome foreign ſoldiers, to go 
like deſerters into the camp of Antigonus, and acquaint him, 


that Eumenes intended to attack him the enſuing night. 


ln the mean time he cauſed the baggage to be conveyed 
away, and ordered the troops to take fome refreſhment, 
and then march, Antigonus, upon this falfe intelligence, 
rauſed his troops to continue under arms, while Eumenes 
in the mean time advanced on his way. Antigonus was 
ſoon informed by couriers, that he had deramped, and figd- 


ing that he had been over - reached by his enemy, he ſtill 


perſiſted in his firſt intention; and having ordered his troops 
to ſtrike their tents, he proceeded with ſo much expedi - 
tion, that his march reſembled a purfuit, But when he 
ſaw that it was impoſſible to advance with his whole army 
up to Eumenes, who had gained upon him, at leaſt fix 
hours, in his march, he left his infantry under the command 
of Phiton, and proceeded with the cavalry, on a full gal- 
lop, and.came up by break of day with the rear-guard of 
the enemy who were deſcending a hill, He then halted 
upon the top, and Eumenes who diſcovered this body of 
cavalry, imagined it to be the whole army, upon which he 
diſcontinued his march and formed his troops in order of 
battle, By theſe means Antigonus played off a retaliation. 


upon Eumenes, and amuſed him in his turn; for he pre- 


rented the continuance of his march, and gave bis own in- 
fantry ſufficient time to come up. 

(z) Diod. p. 674, 673+ I 

You, VII. i 
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(a) The two armies were than drawn up: that of Eu- 
menes conſiſted of thirty-five thouſand foot, with abore 
Gx thouſand horſe, and a hundred and fourteen elephants, 
That of Antigonus was compoſed of twenty eight thouſand 
foot, eight thouſand five hundred horſe, and ſixty-five ele- 
phants. The battle was fought with great obſtinacy till the 
night was far advanced, for the moon was then in the full, 
but the laughter was not very. conſiderable on either (ide, 
Antigonus loſt three thouſand ſeven hundred of hb infan- 
try, and fifty-four of his horſe, and above four thouſand 
of his men were wounded : Eumenes loſt ſire hundred and 
forty of bis infantry, and a very incoofiderable number of 
his cavalry, and had above nine hundred wounded. The 
victory was really on his fide, but as his troops notwith- 
ſtanding all his intreatics, would not return to the field of 
- battle to carry off the dead bodies, which, among the an- 
tients, was an evidence of victory, it was in conſequence 
attributed to. Antigonus, whoſe army appeared again in the 
feld and buried the dead. Eumenes ſent a herald the next 
day to defire leave to inter his ſlain; this was granted him, 
and he rendered them funeral honours with all poſhble mag- 
nificence. 

(b) A very Engler diſpute aroſe at the performance of 
this ceremony. The men happened to find among the 
Maio, the body of an Indian officer, who. had brought his 
two wives with him, one of whom he had but lately mar- 
ried. The law of the country, which is ſaid to be {till ſub- 
fiſting, would not allow a wife to ſurvive her huſband; 
and if ſhe refuſed to be burnt with him on the funeral vle, 
her character was for ever branded with infamy, and ſhe 
was obliged to continue in a ſtate of widowhood, the re- 
mainder of her days: She was even condemned to a kind of 
excommunication, as ſhe was rendered incapable of aſli(t- 
ing at any ſacrifice, or other religious ceremony, T his 
Jaw, however, extended only to one wife, but in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, there were two; each of whom inſiſted on 
being preferred to the other, The eldeſt pleaded her ſu- 

periority of years; to which the youngeſt replied, that 


E) Diod, p. 673- 678. | (b) Diod. P. 678---680, 
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the law excluded her rival, becauſe ſhe was then pregnant 
and the conteſt was accordingly determined in that man · 
ner. The firſt of them retired with a very dejected air, 
her eyes bathed in tears, and tearing her hair and habit, 
as if ſhe had ſuſtained ſome great calamity. The other, 
on the contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amidſt 


4a numerous retinue of her relations and friends, and ar- 


rayed in her richeſt ornaments, as on the day of her nup- 
tials, advanced with a ſolemn pace, where the funeral 
teremonies were to be performed. She there diſtributed 
all her jewels among her friends, and relations, and hav- 
ing taken her laſt farewel, ſhe placed herſelf on the fune- 
ral pile, by the aſſiſtance of her own brother, and 2 
amidſt the praiſes and acclamations of moſt of the f| 

tors; but ſome of them, according to the hiſtorian, al. 
approved of this ſtrange cuſtom, as barbarous and inhuman. 
The action of this woman was undoubtedly a real murder, 
and might juſtly be conſidered as a violation of the moſt 
expreſs law of nature, which prohibits all attemprs on a 
perſonis own life; and commands us not to diſpoſe of it 
in compliance with the dictates of caprice, or forget that 
it is only a depoſite, which ought to be refigned to none 
but that Being from whom we received it. Such a ſacri- 
fice is ſo far from deſerving to be enumerated among the. 
inſtances of reſpect and amity due to a huſband; that he 
is rather treated as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the 
immolation of ſuch precious victims. 

- (c) During the courſe of this campaign, the war was 
maintained with obſtinacy on both fides, and Perſia and 
Media were the theatre of its operations. The armies tra- 
verſed thoſe two great provinces by marches and counter- 
marches, and each party had recourſe to all the art and 
ſtratagems that the greateſt capacity, in conjunction with a 
— ſeries of experience in the profeſſion of war, could 


ſupply. Eumenes, though he had a mutinous and untract- 


able army to govern, obtained however ſeveral advantages 
orer his enemies in this campaign; and when his troops 
grew impatient for winter · quarters, he had ſtill the . 


(c) Died. I. Ax. p. 1 
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terity to ſecure the beſt in all the province of Gabene, and 
obliged Antigonus to ſeek his to the north in Media, where 
he was incapable. of arriving, till after a march of twenty. 
five days. 

(d) The troaps of Eumenes were ſo ungovernable, that 
be could not prevail upon them to paſt themſelves near 
enough. to each other, to be aſſembled on any emergency, 
They abſolutely inſiſted on very diſtant quarters, which 
took in the whole extent of the province, under pretence 

| of being more commodiouſly ſtationed, and of having 
every thing in greater abundance. In a word, they were 
diſperſed to ſuch a diſtance from each other, that it re- 
quired ſeveral days for re-afſembling them in a body, 
Antigonus, wha was informed of this circumſtance, marched 
from a very remote quarter, in the depth of winter, in 

hopes to ſurprize th > par bodies ;fo diſperſed. 

Eumenes, however, was not a man to be ſurprized in 
ſuch a manner, but had. the preeaution to diſpateh to va- 
rious parts, ſpies mounted on dromedaries, the ſwiſteſt of 
all animals, to gain timely intelligence of the enemy's 
motians, and. he had poſted them ſo judiciouſly, that he 
received information of this march, before Antigonu 
Huld arrive at any. of his guarterg :; this furniſhed bin 

RMirh an expedient to Tave bis army by a ſtratagem, when 
+:gll the, other generals loaked. upon: it as loſt. He poſted 
the troops. who. were . neareſt ta him, on the mountain 
that roſe toward the quarter from whence. the enemies 
were advancing, and ordered them, the following night, 
ta kindl& as many fires as might canſe it to be imagined, 
All the; army were eneamped is that ſituation. Antigonus 
was. ſoon informed by. his advanced. guard, that thole fires 
were. ſeen at a great diſtance, upon which be concluded 

| that Eumenes was there encamped with all bis forces, and 
in a condition ta receive him. la order, therefore, not 
to expoſe. his men, wha were fatigued by long marches, 
to an engagement with freſh troaps, he — 2 them to 
halt that theꝝ might bare time to recover themſelves 3 
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little ; by which means Eumenes had all the opportunity 
that was neceſſary, for aſſembling his forces, before the 
enemy could adyance upon him, Antigonus, finding his 
ſcheme defeated, and extremely mortified at being thus 
over-reached, determined to come to an engagement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all aſſembled about him, 
were ſtruck with admiration at his extraordinary prudence 
and ability, and reſolved that he ſhould exerciſe the ſole 
command. Antigenes and Teutames, - the two captains 
who led the Argyraſpides, were ſo exceedingly mortified 
at a diſtinction ſo glorious for Eumenes, that they formed 
a reſolution to deſtroy him, and drew moſt of the ſatra pae 
and principal officers into their conſpiracy. Envy is a 
malady that ſeldom admits of a cure, and is generally 
heightened by the remedies adminiſtred to it. All the 
precautions of prudence, moderation, and condeſcenſion, 
which Eumenes employed, were incapable of mollifying 
the hearts of thoſe Barbarians, and extinguiſh their jea- 
louſy ; and he mult have renounced his merit and virtue 
which occaſioned it, to have been capable of appeaſing 
them, He frequently lamented to himſelf his unhappineſs 
in being fated to live, not with men, as his expreſſion was, 
but with brute beaſts. Several conſpiracies had already 
been formed againſt him, and he daily beheld himſelf ex- 
poſed to the ſame danger. In order to fruſtrate their ef- 
ſects, if poſſible, he had borrowed, on various pretexts 
of preſſing neceſhty, many conſiderable ſums of thoſe-who 
appeared moſt inveterate / againſt him, that he, at leaſt, 
might reſtrain them, by the conſideration of their own in» 
tereſt, and an apprehenſion of loſing the ſums they had 
lent him, ſhould he happen to periſh, 

His enemies however, being now determined to deſtroy 
him, held a council, in order to deliberate on the time, 
place, and means of accompliſhing their intentions. They 
all agreed to protract his fall, till after the deciſion. of the 
impending battle, and then to deſtroy him near the ſpot 
where it was fought Eudemus, who commanded the 
elephants, went immediately, with Phaedimus, to acquaint 
Eumenes with this ae, not from any afſfection 19 

| | : | | 
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his 2 but only from their apprehenfrons of loſiag ext 
the money he had borrowed of them. Rumenes returned 
them his thanks, and highly applauded their affection and 
fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he i nl 
his will, and then burat all his papers, with the letters 
that had been written to him, becauſe he was unwilling 

that thoſe who had favoured him with any ſeeret intelli- 
gence, ſhould be expoſed to any accuſation or prejudice 
after his death. When he had d thus diſpoſed of his affairs, 
and found himfelf alone, he deliberated on the conduct 
he ought to purſue, It was then, a thouſand contrary 
thoughts agitated his mind: could it poſſibly be prudent 
in him, to-repoſe any confidence in thoſe officers and ge- 
nerals, who bad ſworn his deſtructiom? might he not lau- 
fully arm againſt them the zeal and aſſection of the foldiers, 
who were inviolably devoted to him? on-the.other hand, 
would it not be his beſt expedient, to paſs through Media 
and Armenia, and retire to Cappadocia, the place of his 
reſidence ; where he might hope for a fure aſylum from 
danger? or, in order to avenge himfelf on thoſe traitors, 
would it not be better for him to abandoa them in the 
criſis of the battle, and refign the victory to his enemies? 
for in a ſituation ſo deſperate as his own, What thoughts 
will not riſe up is the mind of a man reduced to the laſt 
extremity hy a ſet of perſidious traitors | this laſt thought, 
however, infuſed a horror into his ſoul; and as he was 
determined to diſcharge his duty to his lateſt breath, and 
to combat, to the cloſe of his life, for the prince who had 
armed him in his cauſe, he reſigned his deſtiny, fays Plu- 
tarch, to the will of the gods, and JOG pre 
paring his troops for the battle. 
Ne had thirty · ſix thouſand ſeven: ads foot, and 
above fix thouſand horſe; with four: hundred elephants. 
The army of Antigonus was: compoſed df twenty · two 
thouſand foot, nine thouſund horſe, with. a body of Median 
cavalry, and ſixty- ſive elephants. This general poſted 
his cavalry on the two wings, his infantry: he diſpoſed in 
the centre, and formed his clephams into-a firſt line, which 


extended along the front of the army, and he filled up the 


ALEXA >; 


intervals between the elephants with ght - armed troops. - 
He gave the command of the left wing to Pithoo/z that 
of the right he aſſigned to his fon Demetrius, where he 
was to act in perſon, at the head of a body of choſen 
troops. Eamenes drew op his army almoſt in the ſame 


manner; his beſt troops he diſpoſed i into the leſt wing, and 


placed himſelf in their front, in order to oppoſe Antigo- 
nus, and gave the command. of the right to Philip, 


| Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted the | 


Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty well; for as 
to his phalanx, and the Argyraſpides, they fo little need- 
ed any animating expreſſions, that they were the firſt to 
encourage him with aſſurances, that the enemy ſhould not 
wait a moment for them, They were the oldeſt troops, 
who had ſerved under Philip and Alexander, and were all 
veteran champions, whom victory had crowned in a hun- 
dred combats; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, 
and had never been foiled in any action; for which rea- 
ſon, they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and char- 


ged them fiercely with this acclamation : Villains] you 


nxw fiebt with your fathers ! they then broke in upon 
the infantry with irrefiſtible fury, not one of the barta- 
lions could ſuſtain the ſhock, and moſt of them were c 
to pieces. 

The event was different with reſpect to the cavalry, 


for as the engagement between them began on a ſandy 


ſoil, the motion of the men and horſes raifed fach a thick 
gloom of duſt, as made them incapable of ſeeing to the 
diſtance of three paces. Antigonus, befriended by this 


- Garknefs,. detached from his cavalry, a body of troops ſu- 


perior to that of the enemy, and carried off all their bag 
gage, without their perceiving it, and at the ſame time 
broke in upon their horſe, Peuceſtes, who commanded 
them, and, till then, had given a thouſand proofs of true 
bravery, fell back, and drew all the reſt after bim. Eumes. 
nes employed all his efforts to rally them, bur in vain; 
the confuſion was univerſal in that quarter, as the ad in · 
tage had been compleat in the other. The capture of the 
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96 The HIS To RT of 
baggage was of more importance to Antigonus, than the 
victory could be to Eumenes ; for the ſoldiers of this lat- 
ter, finding, at their return, all their baggage carried off, 
with their wives and children, inſtead of employing their 
ſwords againſt the enemy, in order to recover them, which 
would have been very practicable at that time, and was 
what Eumenes had promiſed to accompliſh, they turned 
all their fury againſt their own general. 

- Haying choſen their time, they fell npon him, forced 
. his {word out of his hand, and bound his hands behind him 
with his own belt. In this condition they led him through 


the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn up in lines under 


.arms, in order to deliver him up to Antigonus, who had 
promiſed to reſtore them all their baggage on that condi- 
tion. Kill me, O ſoldiers,” ſaid Eumenes as he paſſed by 
them, kill me yourſelves, I conjure you in the name of 
all the gods! for though I periſh by the command of An- 
tigonus, my death will however be as much your act as if 
A bad fallen by your ſwords. If you are unwilling to do 
me that office with your ownghands, permit me, at leaſt, 
to diſcharge it by one of mine. That ſhall render me the 
ſervice which yourefuſe me, On this condition I abſolve 
you from all the ſeverities you have reaſon to apprehend 
from the vengeance of the gods, for the crime you are 
preparing to perpetrate on me. 

pon this they haſtened him along to prevent the repe · 
tition of ſuch pathetic addreſſes, that might awaken the 
affection of the troops for their general. 

Moſt of the ſoldiers of Antigonus went out to meet him, 
and left ſcarce a fingle man in his camp. When that illuſtrious 
priſoner arrived there, Antigonus had not the courage to 
ſee him, becauſe his preſence alone would have reproach- 
ed him in the higheſt degree. As thoſe who guarded him 
aſked Antigonus in what manner he would have him kept: 
As ye would an elephant, replied he, or a lion, which are 
two animals moſt to be dreaded. But within a few days 
he was touched with compaſſion, and ordered him to be 

eaſed of the weightieſt of his chains; he likewiſe, appoint- 
ed one of his own domeſtics to ſerve him, and permitted 


life of 


ties of 
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his friends to ſee him, and paſs whole days in his com» 


pany. They were alſo allowed to furniſh him with all 
neceſſary refreſhments, + 

Antigoaus deliberated with himſelf for ſome. time, ig 
what manner he ſhould treat his priſoner, They had been 
intimate friends, when they ſerved under Alexander, 
and the remembrance of that amity re-kindled ſome tender 
ſentiments in his favour, and combated for a while his in- 
tereſt, His ſon Demetrius alſo ſollicited ſtrongly in his 
favour ; paſſionately deſiring, in mere generoſity, that the 
life of ſo great a man might be ſaved. But Antigonus, who 
who was weil acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the 
family of Alexander, and knew what a dangerous enemy 
he had in him, and how capable he was of diſconcerting | 
all his meafures, ſhould he eſcape from his hands, was 
too much afraid of him to grant him his life, and therefore 
ordered him to be deſtroyed in priſon, 

Such was the end of the moſt accompliſhed man of his 
age in every particular, and the worthieſt to ſucceed Alex» 
ander the Great. He indeed the fortune af that 
monarch, but he, perhaps, was not his inferior in merit. 
He was truly brave without temerity; and prudent with- 
out weakneſs, His deſcent was but mean, though he was 
not aſhamed of it, and he gradually roſe to the higheſt ſta- 
tions, and might even have aſpired to a throne, if he had 
either had more ambition or leſs probity. At a time when 
intrigues and cabals, ſpirited by a motive moſt capable of 
affecting a human heart, I mean the thirſt of empire, knew 
neither ſincerity nor fidelity, nor had any reſpect to the 
ties of blood, or the rights of friendſhip, but trampled on 
the moſt ſacred laws; Eumenes always retained inviolable 
idelity and attachment to the royal family, which no hopes 
or fears, no viciſſitude of fortune, nor any elevation had 
power to ſhake, This very character of probity rendered 
him inſupportable to his collegues ; for it frequently hap- 
pens *, that virtue creates enmities and averſions; becauſe 


* Induſtriae innocentiaeque quaſi malis artibus infenſi.—etiam gloria 


nr infenſos haber, ut nimis ex propinquo diycrſa arguens. 
acit, 
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it ſeems to reproach thoſe who think in a different manne?, 
and places their defects in too near a view. 

He poſſeſſed all the military virtues in a ſupreme de · 
tree; or, in other words, he was a compleat maſter of the 
art of war, as well as of fortitude, foreſight, a wonderful 
fertility of invention for ſtratagems and reſources in the 

. moſt unexpected dangers, and molt deſperate conjunfures: 
But I place in a much nobler light, that character of pro- 
bity, and thoſe ſentiments of honour which prevailed in 
him, and were always inſeparable from the other ſhining 
qualities I have mentioned. 

A merit ſo illuſtrious and univerſal, and at the ſame 
time ſo modeſt, which ought to have excited the eſteem 
and admiration of the other commanders, only gave them 
offence and enflamed their enyy ; a defect too frequently 
viſible in perſons of high rank. Theſe ſatrapae, full of 
themſelyes, faw with jealouſy and indignation, that an of- 
ficer of no birth, but much better qualified, and more 
brave and experienced than themſelves, had aſcended by 
degrees to the moſt exaltedifſltions, which they imagined 
due only to thoſe who were digniſied with great names, 
and deſcended from antient and illuſtrious families: As 

i true nobility did not conſiſt in merit and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated-the funeral 
obſequies of Eumenes with great magnificence, and con- 
ſented to render him the utmoſt honours ; his death har- 
ing extinguiſhed all their envy, and fear. They depoſited 
his bones and aſhes in an urn of ſilver, and ſent it to bis 
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31 er. VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lk mathus, and Cafe 
fander, form a confederacy againſt Antigoanus : Who 
deprives Ptolemy of Syria and Phoenicia, and makes 
bimſelf maſter of Tyre, after a long fege. Deme- 
trius, the ſon of Antigonuz, begins to make himſelf 
known in Aſia minor. He ſoſes a firſt battle, and 
gains a ſecond, Seleucus takes Babylon. A treaty © 
of peace between the princes is immediately. broken, 

Caſander cauſes the young King Alexander, and. bis 
mother Roxana, to be put to death. Hercules, ano- 

| ther fon of Alexander the Great, is likewiſe flain,. 
with his mother Barfina, by Polyſpercbon. Antigonus 
cauſes Cleopatra, the fiſter of the ſame Alexander, to 
be put to death. The revolt of Ophellus in Lybia. 


le) — pratbs concluding that he ſhould be maſ+ 
ter of the empire of Aſia for the future, made a 
dew regulation in the caſtern provinces, for his better ſe+ 
turity. He diſcarded all the governors he ſuſpected, and 
advanced to their places thoſe perſons in whom he thought he 
might conſide. He even deſtroyed ſeveral who had rendered 
themſelves formidable to him by too much merit. Pithon, 
governor of Media, and Antigenes, general of the Argy- 
raſpides, were among theſe latter. Seleucus, governor _ 
of Babylon, who was likewiſe minuted down in his liſt of 
proſcriptions, but he found means to eſcape the danger, 
and threw himfelf under. otection of Prolemy, king 
of Egypt. As for the Argyraſpides, who had betrayed 
Eumenes, he ſent them into Arachoſia, the remoteſt pro- 
vince in the empire, and ordered Syburtius, who govern» 
ed there, to take ſuch meaſures as might deſtroy them all, 
and that not one of them might ever return to Greece, 
The juſt horror he conceiyed at the infamous manner ip 
which they betrayed theirgkreral, contributed not a lit- 
tle to this reſolution, though he enjoyed the fruit of their 
treaſon without the leaſt ſcruple or remorſe; but a ma- 
tire, ſtill more prevalent, determined him chiefly to this 


(e) A. M. 3689, Ant. J. C. 315. Diod. I. xix. p. 689.--69a» 
nd -es. 
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100 The His Tory of | 
proceeding. Theſe ſoldiers were mutinous, untractable, ſiderab! 


licentious, and averſe to all obedience ; their example Tyre. 
therefore was capable of corrupting the other troops, and How 
even of deſtroying him, by a new inſtance of treachery ports o 
he therefore was reſolved to exterminate them without for buil 
heſitation. Gat ts down, f 


(f) Seleucus knew how to repreſent the formidable rered u 
power of Antigonus ſo effectually to Ptolemy, that he en- 
gaged him in a league with Lyſimachus and Caſſander, 
whom he had alſo convinced, by an expreſs, of che dan- employe 
ger they had reaſon to apprehend from the power of that ſhips, an 
prince. Antigonus was very ſenſible that Seleucus would ind ſom 
not fail to ſollicit them into meaſures againſt his intereſt, alliance, 
for which reaſon he ſent an embaſſy to each of the three, I himſelf | 
to renew the good intelligence between them, by new af- His a 
ſurances of his friendſhip. But what confidence could be be had ri 
repoſed in ſuch aſſurances from à perſidious man who had at Ptol 
lately. deſtroyed ſo many governors, from no inducement but I al! the | 
the ambition of reigning alone at the expence of all his col- ¶ bim whil 


legues? The anſwers therefore which he received made him in reality 
ſufficiently ſenſible, that it was incumbent on him to pte - und given 
pare for war: Upon which he quitted the Eaſt, and advanced Vs very 

| intoCilicia with very conſiderable treaſures which he had I le effect 
| drawn from Babylon and Suſa, He there raiſed new le- ¶ the princij 
vies, regulated ſeveral affairs in the provinces of Aſia mi- ¶ feet at ſea 
nor, and then marched into Syria and Phoenicia. force of a 
(g) His deſign was to diveſt Ptolemy of thoſe two pro- niſe befor 
vinces, and make himſelf maſter of their maritime forces, (h) But 
which were abſolutely neceſſary for him in the war be was employed 
preparing to undertake againſt the confederates. For unleſs WF" Aſia mit 
he could be maſter at ſea, and have atleaſt the ports and veſ- ¶ ind left th 
ſels of the Phoenicians at his diſpoſal, he could never expect but twenty 
any ſucceſs againſt them. He, however, arrived too late to Ae againf 
ſufprize the ſhips ; for Ptolemy had already ſeat to Egypt I ratedin 
all that could be found in Phoenicia, and it was with di at his part 


ficulty that Antigonus made himſelf maſter of the ports; (i) Tyr. 
for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, oppoſed bim with all ther leet of Ant 
forces. The two laſt, indeed, were ſoon taken, but à con- 91 

| | . 


(f) A. M. 3690. Ant. J. C. 314. Diod. p. 69 7%rͥͤ , 
(2) Diod. p. 700103 : vor. | 
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e 
le Tyre. n ä 
1d However, as he was already maſter of all the other 


ports of Syria and Phoenicia, he immediately gave orders 
ut for building veſſcls, and a vaſt number of trees were cut” 
down, for that purpoſe, on mount Libanus, which was co- 
ile rered with cedar, and cypreſs trees of extraordinary beau- 
=_ ty and height, and they were conveyed to the "different / 
er, ports where the ſhips were to be built, in which work he 
employed ſeveral-thouſand men. In a word, with theſe ' 
at ſhips, and others, that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, 
ald and ſome particular cities with which he had contracted an 
ſt, alliance, he formed a coalderable Heer, and readered © 
ce, himſelf maſter of the ſea. 
af. His ardour for this work was redoubled by an 3 
be be had received from Seleucus, who with a hundred ſhips 
ad at Ptolemy had ſent him, failed up to Tyre, in fight of 
dur all the forces of Antigonus, with an intention to brave 
ol. bim whilſt he was engaged in the ſiege of that city. And 
vim in reality, this inſult had greatly diſcouraged his troops, 
re- und given his allies ſuch an impreſſion of his weakneſs as 
ced vas very injurious to him. In order therefore to prevent 
had ke effect of thoſe diſadvantageous opinions, he ſent for 
e. ¶ the principal allies, and aſſured them, he would have ſuch a a 
mi · WM fleet at ſea that ſummer as ſhould be ſuperior to the naval 
force of all his enemies, and he was punctual to his pro- 
niſe before the expiration of the year. 
(h) But when he perceived, that while he was thus 
employed i in Phoenicia, Caſſander gained upon him by land 


* in Aſia minor, he marched thither with part of his troops, 
rel. nnd left the reſt with his ſon Demetrius, who was then 
ped but twenty two years of age, to defend Syria and Phoe- 
te to dia againft Ptolemy, * This Demetrius will be much ce- 
gy lebrated in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and I ſhall ſoon poiat 
dif out his particular character. 

us; (i) Tyre was then reduced to the laſt extremities ; the 
their I bet of Antigonus cut off all communication of proviſions, + 
con” 


vor. VII. 


ſiderable length of time was neceſſary for the reduction of 


(b) A. M. 3657. Ant. J. C. 303, (7) Diod: p. 16. 
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and the city was. ſoon obliged to eapitulate. The garriſon 
which Ptolemy had there, obtained permiſſion to march 


out with all their effects, and the inhabitants were promiſ- 


ed the enjoyment of theirs without moleſtation. Androni- 
cus, who commanded at the ſiege, was. tranſported with 
gaining a place of ſuch importance on any conditions what- 
eter; and eſpecially after a ſiege which had harraſſed his 
troops fo exceedingly for fifteen months. | 

It was no longer than ninteen years before this event, 
that Alexander had deſtroyed this city, in ſuch a manner 
as, made it natural to believe it would require whole apes 


to re-eſtabliſh it ; and yet in ſo ſhort a time it became ca- 


pable of ſuſtaining this new ſiege, which laſted more than 


as long again as that of Alexander. This circumſtance 
diſcovers the great reſources derived from commerce; for 


this was the only expedient by which Tyre roſe out of its 


ruins, and recovered molt of its former ſplendor. This 
city was then the center of all the traffic of the Eaſt and 
Ta... - '- . | 
/) Demetrius, who now began to be known, and will for 
the fature be ſurnamed Poliorcetes *, which ſignifies Tak- 
er of Cities, was the ſon of Antigonus, He was finely made, 
and of uncommon beauty. A pleaſing ſweetneſs, blended 
with gravity, was viſible in his aſpect +, and he had an air 
of ſetenity, intermixed with ſomething which carried awe 
along with it. Vivacity of youth in him was tempered with 
a majeſtic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. The 
ſame mixture was likewiſe obſervable in his manders, 
which were equally qualified to charm and aſtoniſh, When 
he had no affairs to tranſact, his. intercourſe with his 
friends was enchanting. Nothing could equal the ſump- 


tuoſity inſeparable from his feaſts, luxury, and hig whole 


manner of living; and it may be juſtly ſaid, that he was 
the moſt voluptuous and delicate of all princes, © On the 
| (k) Plut. in Demet, P, 889, 890. - TONE Net 
The word is derived from roapxuy, tFefiege a city, whoſe 
root is roh, a city, and 5pxoc, a fence, a trench, a, bulwark, 

+ To yap avro xapiy xa: Hh, xa pobov N wpry 848, at gun 
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ether hand, as alluring as all theſe ſoft pleaſures might ap- 


- pear to him, when he had any enterprize to undertake, he 
J was the moſt active and vigilant of mankind : Nothing but 
A his patience and aſſiduity in fatigue wete equal to his vi- 
h vacity and courage, Such is the character of the young 
Ul prince who now begins to appear upon the ſtage of action. 
1 Plutarch remarks in him as a peculiarity which diſtin- 


guiſhed him from the other princes of his time, his pro- 


affection or ceremony, but was ſincere and real, and the 
growth of the heart itſelf, Antigonus, on his part, had k 
tenderneſs and affection for his ſon, that was truly pater- 
nal, and extended to familiarity, though without any di- 
minution of the authority of the ſovereign and the father; 
and this created a union and confidence between them, en- 
tirely free from all fear and ſuſpicion. , Plutarch relates 


metrius, returning from the chace, advanced into the 


_ ſcated himſelf at his fide, with his darts in his band. 
Antigonus had juſt given the ambaſſadors their anſwer, but 
he ordered them to be introduced a ſecond time ; Toa may 
likewiſe inform your maſters, ſaid he, of the manner in 
which my for and 1 live together, Iutimating thereby, that 
he was not afraid to let his ſon approach him with arms *, 
and that this good intelligence that ſubſiſted between him 
and his ſon, conſtituted the greareſt ſtrength of his domi- 
nions, at the ſame time that it affected him with the moſt 
ſenſible pleaſure. But to return to our ſubject. 

(1) Antigoons having paſſed info Aſia, ſoon ſtopped the 
progreſs of Caſſander's arms, and preſſed him To vigorouſly, 
that he obliged him to come to an accommodation, on very 
honourable terms; but the treaty was hardly concluded 
before he repented of his acceſſion to it, and broke it, by 
demanding ſuccour of Proterny n. and renews 


(1) Died. 1. Aix. p | 
(> Nether the Greeks wor Romans ever wors arms but in wat, or 
"OM K 
2 


found reſpect for his parents, which neither flowed from 


an inſtance of. it to this effect. One day, when Antigonub 1 
was engaged in giving audience to ſome ambaſſadors, De- 


great hall, where be ſaluted bis father with a kiſe, and 
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ing the war. The violation of treaties were conſidered 25 
nothing, by the generality of thoſe princes whoſe hiſtory 
I am now writing, Theſe unworthy expedients, which 


are juſtly thought diſhonourable in private perſons, ap- 
peared to thoſe as ſo many circumſtances eſſential to their 


glory. They applauded themſelves for their perfidious 


meaſures, as if they had been inſtances of their abilities 
in government, and were never ſenſible that ſuch proceed- 
ings would teach their troops to be wanting in their ſide - 
lity to them, and leave them deſlitute of any pretext of 
complaint againſt their own ſubjects, who by revolting 
from their authority, only trod in the fame paths which 
they themſelves had already marked out. By ſuch conta - 
gious examples, a whole age is ſoon corrupted, and learns 
to renounce, without a bluſh, all ſentiments of honour and 
probity, becauſe that which is once 1 common no 


longer appears ſhameful. 


The renewal of this war detained 1 in thoſe 
parts longer than he intended, and aſſorded Ptolemy an 


opportunity of obtaining conũiderable advantages over him 


in another quarter. 
(m) He firſt ſailed with his fleet to the iſle of om 
and reduced the greateſt part of it to his obedience, Ni- 


cocles king of Paphos, one of the cities of that iſland, ſub- 


mitted to him like the reſt, but made a ſecret alliance 
with Antigonus, a year or two after. Ptolemy received 
intelligence of this proceeding, and in order to prevent 
the other princes from imitating his example, he ordered 
ſome of his officers in Cyprus to deſtroy him; but they 
being unwilling to execute that commiſſion - themſelves, 


| earnellly intreated Nicocles to prevent it by a voluntary 


death, The unhappy prince conſented to the propoſal, 
and, ſeeing himſelf utterly deſtitute of defence, became 
his own executioner. But though Ptolemy had command- 
ed thoſe officers to treat the queen Axithea and the other 
princeſſes whom they found in the palace of Nicocles, with 
the reſpect due to their rank, yet they could not prevent 
them from following the example of the unfortupate king. 
(m) Died. 1. xx. p. 761, | 
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| The queen, after ſhe had flain her daughters with ber 


own hands, and exhorted the other princeſſes not to ſur- 
yive the calamity by which their unhappy brother fell, 
plunged her dagger into her own boſom. The death of 
theſe princeſſes was ſuceeeded by that of their huſbands, 
who, before they ſlew themſelves, ſet fire to the four 


corners of the palace. Such was the dreadful and bloody 


ſcene which was acted at Cyprus. | 
Ptolemy, after he once became maſter of that iſland, 
made a deſcent into Syria, and from thence proceeded to 
Cilicia, where he acquired great ſpoils, and took a large 
number of priſoners whom he catried with him into Egypt. 


deleueus imparted to him, at his return, a project for re- 


gaining Syria and Phoenicia, and the execution of it was 
agteed to be undertaken, Ptolemy accordingly marched 
thither in perſon with a ſine army, after he had happily 
ſuppreſſed a revolt which had been kindled among the Cy- 
reneans, and found Demetrius at Gaza, who oppoſed his 
entrance into that place. This occaſioned a ſharp engage · 
ment, in which Ptolemy was at laſt victorious. Deme- 
tris had five thouſand of his men Killed, and eight thou- 
fand more made priſoners : he likewiſe loſt his tents, his 
treaſure, and all his equipage, and was obliged to retreat 
as far as Azotns, and from thence to Tripoli, a city of 
Phoenicia on the frontiers of upper Syria, and to abandon 
all Phoenicia, Paleſtine, and Caelofyria, to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he deſired leave to 
bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, but alſo 
ſent him back all his equipage, tents, furniture, friends 
and domeſtics, without any ranfom, and cauſed it to be 
declared to him, That they ought not to make war againſt 
tach other for riches, but for glory; and it was impoſſible 


for a Pagan to think better. May we not likewiſe ſay, 


that he uttered his real ſentiments ? Demetrius, touched. 
with ſo obliging an inſtance of generoſity, immediately 


begged of the gods not to leave him long indebted to | 


Prolemy for ſo great a benefaQion, but to furniſh him with 
a opportunity of returning him one of a like naturg, 
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| Ptolemy ſent the reſt of the priſoners into Egypt, to 
ſerve him in his fleet, and then purſued his conqueſts, All 
the coaſt of Phoenicia ſubmitted to him, except the city 
of Tyre; upon which he ſent a ſecret meſſage to Andro- 
nicus, the governor of that place, and one of the braveſt 
_ officers of Antigonus, and the moſt attached to the ſervice 
of his maſter ; to induce him to abandon the city with a 
good grace, and not oblige him to beſiege it in form. An- 
dronicus, who depended on the Tyrians fidelity to Anti- 
gonus, returned-a haughty, and even an inſulting and con- 
remptuous anſwer to Ptolemy ; but he was deceived in his 
expectations, for the garriſon and inhabitants compelled 
him to ſurrender. He then imagined himſelf inevitably 
loſt, and that nothing could make a conqueror forget the 
inſolence with which he had treated him, but he was de- 
- ceived again, The Kiog of Egypt, inſtead of any repriſals 
upon an officer who had inſulted him with ſo much indig- 


nity, made it a kind of duty to engage him in his ſervice 


by the regard he profeſſed for him, when he was intro- 
duced to ſalute him. '*T 

Demetrius was not diſcouraged with the loſs of the 
battle, as a young prince who had been ſo unfortunate in 
his firſt enterprize, might naturally have been; but he 
employed all his attention in raiſing freſh troops and mak- 
ing new preparations, with all the ſteadineſs and reſolution 
of a conſummate general habituated to the art of war, 
and to the inconſtancy and viciſſitudes of arms; in a word, 
he fortified the cities, and was continually exerciſing his 
ſoldiers. | 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loſs of that battle, 
without any viſible emotion, and he coldly ſaid, Ptolemy 
bas defeated boys, but ſhall ſoon have men to deal with; 
and as he was unwilling to abate the courage and ardour 
of his ſon, he complied with his requeſt of making a ſe- 
cond trial of his forces againſt Ptolemy, .... '- 

(a) Some time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy's lieu - 
tenant, arrived with a numerous army, ' fully perſuaded 
that he ſhould drive Demetrius out of Syria; for he had 


. en) A. M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. Diod. I. Xix. P 729. 
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entertained a very contemptible opinion of him from his 
defeat: but Demetrius, who had known how to derive 


advantages from his misfortune, and was now become more 
circumſpect and attentive, fell upon him when he leaſt ex- 
pected it, and made himſelf maſter of his camp and all his 
-baggage, took ſeyen thouſand of his men priſoners, eyen 


ſeized him with his own hands, and carried off a great 


booty. , The glory and riches Demetrius bad acquired by 
his victory, affected him leſs than the pleaſure of being in 


a condition to acquit himſelf with reſpect to his enemy, 


and return the obligation he had received from him, He 
would not, however, act in this manner by his own au- 


| thority, but wrote an account of the whole affair to his 


father, who permitied him to act as he ſhould judge pro- 


per. Upon which he immediately ſent back Cilles, with 


all his friends loaded with magnificent preſents, and all 
the baggage he had taken. There is certainly ſomething 
very noble in contending with an enemy in this generous 
manner; and it was a diſpoſition ſtill more eſtimable, eſpe- 
cially in a young and victorious prince, to make it a point 
of glory, to depend entirely upon his father, and to take 
no incaſures in ſuch a conjuncture without conſulting him. 

(o) Seleucus, after the victory obtained over Demetri- 
us at Gaza, had obtained a thouſand foot and three hun- 
dred horſe from Ptolemy, and proceeded with this ſmall 
eſcort to the Eaſt, with an intention to re-enter Babylon, 
When he arrived at Carrae, in Meſopotamia, he made tbe 
Macedonian garriſon join his troops, partly by conſent, 
and partly by compulſion. As ſoon as his approach to a- 
bylon was known, his antient ſubjects came in great num- 
bers to range themſelves under his enſigns, for the mode- 
ration of his povernment had rendered him greatly beloyed 
in chat province; whilſt the ſeverity of Antigonus was uni- 


verſallß deteſted. The people were charmed at his re- 
turn, and the hopes of his re · eſtabliſument. When he 


arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, and was re- 
ceived with the general acclamations of the people. ; Thoſe 
Who favoured the party of Antigonus, retired i into the caſtle, 


(o) Diod. p. 726---748, 
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but as Selencus was maſter of the city, and the aſſections 
of the people, he ſoon made himſelf maſter of that fortreſs , 
and there found his children, friends, and domeſtics, whom 
Antigonus had detained priſoners in that place from the re- 


treat of 8eleueus in Egypt. 


t was immediately judged neceſſary to raife a good army 
to defend theſe acquiſitions, and be was hardly re-inſtated 
in Babylon, before Nicanor, the governor of Media under 
Antigonus, was upon his march to diſlodge him. Seleucus 
having received intelligence of his motion, paſſed-the Ti- 
gris, in order to confront him, and he had the good fortune 
to ſurpriſe him in a diſadvantageous poſt, where he aſſaulted 
his camp by night, and entirely defeated his army. Nica · 
nor was compelled to fly, with a ſmall number of his 
friends, and to croſs the deſerts before he could arrive at 
the place where Antigonus then was. All the troops who 
had eſcaped from the defeat, declared for Seleucus, eithet 
through a diſſatisfaction in the ſetvice of Antigonus, or elſe 
from the apprehenſions of the conqueror. Seleucus was 


now maſter of a fine army, which he employed in the 
. conqueſt of Media and Sufiana, with the other adjacent 


provinces, by which means he rendered himſelf very pow- 
erful. The lenity of his government, his juſtice, equity, 
and humanity to all bis ſubjects, contributed principally to 
the eſtabliſhment of his power; and he was then ſenſible 
how advantageons it is for a prince to treat his people 
in that manner, and to poſſeſs their affections. He arrived 
in his own territories with an handful of men, but the love 
of his people was equivalent to an army, and he not only 
aſſembled a vaſt body of them about him, in a ſhort time, 
but they were like wiſe rendered invincible by their affecti - 
on for him. | | 

(p) With this entry into Babylon, commences the fas 
mous xa of the Seleucides, received by all the people of 
the Eaſt, as well Pagans as Jews, Chriſtians, and Mo- 
hammedans. The Jews called it the Aeta of Contracts, 
becauſe when they were ſubjected to the government of 
the Syro-Macedonian king, they were obliged to inſert it 


(SY) A. M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. 
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into the dates of their contracts and other civil writings. 
The Arabians ſtyle it the Era of Bicornus, intimating 
Seleucus thereby, according to ſome authors, - who de- 
clare that the Sculptors repreſented him with two horns 
of an ox on his head, becauſe this prince was ſo ſtrong, 
that he could ſeize that animal by the horns and ſtop him 
ſhort in his full carreer. The two books of the Maccabees 


with this difference however, that the firſt of theſe books 
repreſents it as beginning in the ſpring, the other, in the 
autumn of the ſame year, The thirty-one years of the 
reign aſcribed to Seleucus, begin at this period. 
(q) Antigonus was at Celaenae, when he received in- 
telligence of the victory obtained by his ſon Demetrius 
over the troops of Ptolemy ; and immediately advanced to 
Syria, in order to ſecure all the advantages that were pre- 
ſented to him by that event. He croſſed mount Taurus, 
and jeined his ſon, whom he tenderly embraced at the firſt 
interview, ſheddiog at the ſame time tears of joy. Ptole- 


the united forces of the father and ſon, reſolved to demo- 
liſh the fortifications of Aca, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza 
after which he retired into Egypt, with the greatelt part 
of the riches of the country, and a numerous train of the 
inhabitants. In this manner was all Phoenicia, Judaea, and 
Coeloſyria, ſubjected a ſecond time to the power of An- 
tigonus, 

(r) The inhabitants of theſe provinces, who were carried 
off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of inclination, 
than by any conſtraint; and the moderation and humanity 
with which he always treated thoſe who ſubmitted to his 
government, had gained their hearts ſo effectually, that 
they were more deſirous of living under him in a foreign 
country, than, to continue ſubject in their own to Antigo- 
nus, from whom they had no expectations of ſo gentle 
a treatment: they were likewiſe ſtrengthened in this reſo= 
lation by the advantageous propoſals of Ptolemy ; for, as 


(q) Diod. p. 529. 
Appian. J. i. & 4. 


- 


(r) Joſeph, Antiq. I. xij. c. 1. & contre 


call it the Ara of the Greeks, and uſe it in their dates, 


my, being ſenſible that he was not ſtrong enough to oppoſe * 
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ke then intended to make Alexandria the eapital of Egypt, 
it was very eaſy to draw the inhabitants thither, where he 
offered them extraordinary privileges and immunities. He 
therefore ſettled in that city molt of thoſe who fol · 
lowed him on this occaſion, among whom was a numerous 
body of Jews. Alexander had formerly placed many of 
that nation there; but Ptolemy, in his return from one of 
his firſt expeditions, planted a much greater number in that 
city than Alexander himſelf, and they there found a fine 
country, and a powerful protection. The Tumour of theſe 
advantages being propagated through all Judaea, rendered 
many more of the inhabitants defarous of eſtabliſhing them» 
ſelves at Alexandria, and they accompliſhed that deſign 
upon this occaſion, Alexander had granted the Jews who 
ſettled there, under his government, the ſame privileges 
as were enjoyed by the Macedonians ; and Ptolemy pur · 
ſued the ſame conduct with reſpect to this new colony. 
In a word, he ſettled ſuch a number of them there, that 
the quarter inhabited by the Jews almoſt formed an entire 
city of itſelf, A large body of Samaritans, al ſo eſtabliſhed 
themſelves there, on the ſame footing with the - Jews, 
aud increaſed exceedingly in numbers. _ | 
(s) Antigonus, after he had re- poſſeſſed himſelf of Sys 
ria and Judaea, ſent Athenaeus, one of his generals, againſt 
the Nabathaean Arabs, a nation of robbers, who made ſe · 
veral inroads into the country he bad newly conquered, 
and had lately carried off a very large booty. Their capi - 
tal city was Petra, ſo called by the Greeks, becauſe it was 
ſituated on a high rock, in the middle of a deſart country, 
Athenaeus made himſelf maſter of the place, and likewiſe 
of the ſpoils depoſited in it; but the Arabs attacked him 
by ſurprize in his retreat, and defeated the greateſt part 
of his troops; they likewiſe killed him on the ſpot ; te- 
gained all the booty, and carried it back to Petra, from 
whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, who was then 
in Syria, complaining of the injuſtice with which they had 
been treated by Athenaeus. Antigonus pretended at firl 
to diſapprove his proceedings, but as ſoon as he had 2. 


() Diod. p. 136--733» | 
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ſeinbled his troops, he gave the command of them to his 
ſon Demetrius, with orders to chaſtiſe the inſolence of 
thoſe robbers: but as this prince found it impracticable to 
force them in their retreat, or retake Petra, he contented 
himſelf with making the beſt treaty he could with this 2 
ple, and then marched back with his troops. 

(i) Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received of the. - 
ſacceſs of Seleucus in the Eaſt, ſent his ſon Demetrius thi- 
ther, at the head of an army, to drive him out of Babylon, 
ind diſpofſeſs him of that province, while he himſelf ad- 
ranced to the coaſts of Aſia minor, to oppoſe the opera- 
tions of the confederate princes, whoſe power daily increaſ- 
ed. He like wiſe ordered his ſon to join him, after he had 
executed his commiſhon in the Eaſt, Demetrius, in con- 
formity to his father's directions, aſſembled the army 
at Damaſcus, and marched to Babylon; and as Seleucus, 
was then in Media, he entered the city without any oppo- 
ſtion. Patroclus, who had been entfuſted with the go- 
yernment of that city by Seleucus, finding. himſelf not 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt Demetrius, retired with his troops 
into the marſhes, where the rivers, canals, and-fens that 

torered him, made the approach impracticable. He had 
ſ* the precaution, when he left Babylon, to cauſe the inha- 
f bitants alſo to retire from thence, who all ſaved them- 
e · ſelves; ſome on the other ſide of the Tigris, others in 
, the deſarts, and the reſt in places of ſecurity, 
* Demetrius cauſed the caſtles to be attacked, of which 
25 there were two in Babylon, very large, and ſtrengthened 
with good garriſons on the two oppoſite banks of the Eu- 
Ahrates, One of theſe bg took, and placed in it a gartiſon 
of ſeven thouſand men. The other ſuſtained the ſiege, till 
Antigonus ordered his ſon to join him. This prince thete- 
fore left Archelaus, one of the principal officers of the ar · 
my, with a thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot, to con- 
tinue the ſiege, and marched with the reſt of the troops in- 
to Aſia minor, to reinforce his father. 

Before his departure he cauſed Babylon to be plunder 


(t) A. M. 3693, Ant. J. C. 313. Died. P., 735. 736. Plat. in 
Denetr. p. 291. . J. a e | 
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ed; but this action proved very detrimental to his father's 


4 and attached the inhabitants more than ever to Seleu. 
cus: even thoſe who, till then, had eſpouſed the intereſt 


of Antigonus, never imagined that the city would be treat- 


ed in that manner, and looked upon this pillage as an a& 


of deſertion, and a formal declaration of his having entire. 


ly abandoned them. This induced them to turn their 
thoughts to an accommodation with Seleucus, and they 


accordingly went over to his party; by which means Se- 
leucus, upon his return, that immediately followed the de-. 


parture of Demetrius, had no difficulty to drive out the 
few troops that Demetrius had left in the city, and he re- 
took the caſtle they had poſſeſſed. When this event was 
accompliſhed, he eſtabliſhed his authority in ſuch a ſolid, 
manner, that nothing was capable -of ſhaking it. This 
therefore is the Epocha to which the Babylonians refer 
the foundation of his kingdom, though all the other na- 
tions of Aſia place it ſix months ſooner, and in the pre- 
ceeding year. | 

(a) Demetrius, upon his arrival in Aſia minor, obliged 
Ptolemy to raiſe the ſiege of Halicarnafſus, and this event 
was ſucceeded by a treaty of peace between the conſede · 
rate princes and Antigonus; by which it was ſlipulated, 
that<Caflander ſhould have the management of the Mace- 
donian affairs, till Alexander, the ſon of Roxana; was of 
age to reign, Lyſimachus was to have Thrace ; Ptolemy, 
Egypt; and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia, and all 
Alia, was allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece. 
were likewiſe to enjoy their liberty ; but this accommoda- 
tion was of no long duration: and indeed it is ſurprizing, 
that princes, ſo well acquainted with each other, and ſen 
ſible that the ſacred ſolemnity of oaths was only employed 
for their mutual deluſion, ſnould expect any ſucceſs from 
an expedient that had been practiſed ſo frequently in vain, 
and was then ſo much in diſgrace, This treaty was hard- 
ly concluded, before each party complained of infractions, 
and hoſtilities were renewed, The true reaſon was, the 


(u) Diod. p. 139. Plut. in Demetr. p. 892. 
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extraordinary power ef Antigonus, hieb daily no 
and became fo formidable te the other thee, that they 
were incapable 4 of enjoying! * e ein Gy had 
reduced him. | 

It was manifelt that they were 1 ſolletiocs for their 
owa intereſt, and had no regard for the family of Alews 
ander. The Macedonians began to be-impatient, and de- 
clared alond, that ĩt was: time for them to cate the 
Alexander to-zppear upon the [tage of action, '23' he was 
then fourteen years of age, awd tobring him ont of priſon, 
in order to make him acquired with the Rate of his af 
fairs. Caſſander, who foteſa w in this proceeding, the ds 
ſtruetion of his own meaſures, canfed the young King and 
his mother Roxana to de ſecretly put to death, in the 
eaftle of Amphipolis, where he / "had confined chem for 
ſome years, * 

(x) Palyſperchon, * ase in at eks, took 
this opportunity to declare openly againſt the conduct. of 


Caſſander, aud made the people ſenfible of the enormous 


wickedneſs of this action, with a yiew of rendering him 
odious to the Macedonians, and entirely ſupplant him in 
their affections, As he had then no thoughts of re-entet- 

ing Maceflonta, from whence he had been driven by Caſ- 
fander, be affected an àir of great zeal for the houſe 6f 
Alexander, and 1n order 19 render it apparent, he caufed 
Hercules; another ſon of Alexander by Barfina, the wi- 
dow of Merion, and who was then about — years 
of age, to be brought from Pergamus, upon which tie 


himſelf advanced with an army, and propoſed to the Ma- 


cedoniats, to place him upon the throne, Caſſander was 
terrified, at this proceeding, and repreſented to tim, at an 
interview between them, that he was preparing to raiſe 


himſelf a maſter; but that i would be more for his intereſt 
to remove Hercules out of the way, and ſecure the ſore - 


reignty of Greece to himſelf, offering, at the ſame time, 


dis own aſfiſtance for that purpoſe. This diſcourſe caſily | 
prevailed upon him to ſacrifice the young prince to Caſ- 


2 M. 3694. Ant. 1. C. a0. Dat ann 761. & 
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ſander, as he was now perſuaded that he ſhould derive 
great advantages from his death. Hercules, therefore, and 
his mother, ſuffered the ſame fate from bim the next 
year, as Roxana and her ſon had before from Caſſander 
and each of theſe wretches ſactificed, in his turn, an heir 
of the crown, in order to ſhare it between themſelves. . 
As there was now no prince of Alexander's houſe left, 
each of them retained his government with the authority 
of a ſovereign, and were perſuaded that they had cfledu- 
ally ſecured their acquiſitions, by the murder of thoſe 
princes. who alone had a lawful title to them, even con- 
gratulating themſelves for having extinguiſhed in their own 
minds all remains of reſpect for the memory of Alexander 
their maſter and benefactor, which till then had held their 
hands. Who, without horror, could behold an action ſo 
perfidious,' and, at the ſame time, ſo ſhameful. and baſe! 
But ſuch was the inſenſibility of them both, that they were 
equally forward to felicitate themſelves on the ſucceſs of 
an impious confederacy, which ended in the effuſion of their 
maſter's blood. The blackeſt of all crimes never coſt the 
ambitious any remorſe, provided gy Frets, to their 
ends. 
(y) Ptolemy baving commenced the war anew, took ſe 
 veral cities from Antigonus in Cilicia, and other parts; but 
Demetrius ſoon regained what his father had loſt in Cili- 
cia; and the other generals of Antigonus had the ſame ſuc- 
cels againſt thoſe of Ptolemy, who did not command this 
expedition in perſon. Cyprus was now the only territory 
- where Ptolemy preſerved his conqueſts; for when he had 
. cauſed Nicocles King of Paphos to ſuffer death, be entirely 
cruſhed the party of Antigonus in that iſland, _ 
(2) In order to obtain ſome compenſation . for-what he 
had loſt in Cilicia, he invaded Pamphylia, Lycia, and ſome 
ether provinces of Aſia minor, where he took ſeveral pla- 
ces from Antigonus. 
(a) He then failed into the Aegean ſea, and made him- 


Y Diod. p "360, (2) Diod. p. 766. 


(a) A.M, 3 66. Ant, 
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{af maſter of the iſle of Andros; after which he took s si- 
egon, Corinth, and- ſome other cities. 

During his continuance in thoſe parts, he 9 an 
intimate correſpondence with Cleopatra, the filter of Alex- 
ander, who had eſpouſed Alexander kiog of Epirus, and 
at whoſe nuptials Philip had been affaſſinated, This prin- 
ceſs, aſter de death of her conſort, who was ſlain in the 
wars of Italy, had continued in a ſtate of widowhaod, and, 
for ſeveral years, had reſided at Sardis i in Lydia; but as 

Antigonus, who was maſter of that city, did not treat her - 
vith any extraordinary, reſpect, Ptolemy made an attful 
improvement, of her difcontent, in order to gain her over 
to his intereſt. With this intention, he invited her to an 
interview in hopes of deriving, from her preſence, ſome 
advantages againſt Antigonus. The princeſs had already 
ſet out, but the governor of Sardis cauſed ber to be ſtop- 
ped, and immediately brought back, by the command of 
Antigonus, and then ſecretly deſtroyed her. - Antigonus, 
ſoon after this event, came to Sardis, where he ordered 
all the women who had been inſtrumental i in her murder to 
be proceeded againſt;- 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavily the 
arms of the Almighty fell upon all the race of Alexander, 
and with what ſeverity it purſued the ſmall remains of his 
family, and all thoſe who had the mis fortune to be any way 
related to that famous conqueror, whoſe farour was ar- 
deatly courted by all the world a few years before. A 
fatal curſe conſumed his whole family, and avenged upon 
it all the acts of violance which had been committed by 
that printe. God even uſed the miniſtration of his cour- 
tiers, officers and domeſtics, to render the ſeverity of his 
judgments viſible to all mankind, who, by theſe means, re- 
ceired ſome kind of reparation for the cane they had 
ſuffered from Alexander. | 

Antigonus, though be was the e e Daieht 


in the execution of his juſt decrees, was not the leſs cri- 


minal on that account, becauſe he only acted from motiyes 
of ambition and cruelty, which, in the event, filled him 


ith al imaginable horror, and which he vibe be ende 


4 
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be capable of concealing from the obſervation of mankind. 
He celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra with extraordinary 
maguißcence, hoping, by tis plauſible exterior, to dazzle 
the eyes of the public, and avoid-the batred- due to ſo 
black a-etime; But ſo deep'a ſtrain of bypocrify as this, 
uſually gdſtovers che ime it labors to conceal, and only 
increaſes the jult horror the world generally entertain for 
theſe who have oommitted it; 

This barbatous and bnmäanly adtibn, was not the only 
one that Antigonus comimnitted, Selcucus and Prolemy 
raiſed the ſuperFruQure of their power, on the clemency 
and juſlice with which they governed their people; and; 
by iheſe txpeilienta, eſtabliſteil laſti ng ein pires, which con» 
tiaued in their families for ſeveral generations; but the 
character of Rotigenus was of a different caſt. It was « 
maxim with lim, to retnove all obſtacles to bis deſigrs, 
without the leaſt regard ( juſtiee or humanity 3; in conſe» 
quence of Which, when that brawl and tyrannical force, 
by which alone he had ſupperted re cant to fail him, 


be loſt both B& and empire. 


Ptolemy, with all the wiſdom 838 of bi 


govetnmeat, was not ſecure from tevolts. The treachery 


of Ophellas, governor of Libya and Cyrenaica, who form- 
ed an inſurreftion much about this dime, gave him a jult 
iaquietude, but it happened: very fortunately to be attend 
ed with no ſiniſter eſſect. This his officer bad ſerved firſt um 
ger Alexagder, and aftet the death of that prince, had 
embracod the intereſt of Ptolemy, whom: he followed into 


Egypt. Ptolemy euttuſted him with the-cammani of the 
army, which was intended for the reduction of Lybia and 


Cyrenaica, provinces that- had beep alloeted 10 him, = 
well as Eggptinnd Arabia, in the partitiam df the empire. 
"When. theſe two provinces wore 4ubducd, Nile con- 
ferred the goyernment of them open Ophelia, wiho, when 
be ens ſenflble abat ahis ptisce was too emtechagaped with 
Antigonus an Demetrius, tb five him any apprebcxfons, 
Sell rendered hm felf independent, and cominuerl, ur that 


* in the ꝓenccable exjoymevt o his uſurpatian. 
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to attack the Carthaginians, endea voured to engage O- 
las in his intereſt, and promiſed to aſſiſt him in the 
conqueſt of all Africa for himſelf. Ophellas, won by fo 
grateful a propoſal, joined Agathocles with an army of 
wenty thouſand men in the Carthaginian territories ; but 
be had ſcarce ar̃iyed there, before the perfidious wretch, 


who bad drawn; bim thither, cauſed him to be ls. 20d 


kept his army in bis own. ſervice. The hiſtory of the Car- 
thaginiaos will inform the reader in what manner this-black 
inſtance of treachery ſucceeded, Ptolemy, upon the death 


of Ophellas, recovered Lybia and Cyrenaica, The wife 


of the latter was an Atheniab lady of wacommon beauty; 


ber name was Eurydice, and ſhe was deſcended from Mit. 
tiades. After the death of her huſband” ſhe returned to 


Athens, where Demers ſaw 6 wo e year, = 


eſpouſed her. ers 
ster. VII. Demetrius the fon of * befeger — 


' takes Athens, and eflabliſhes a Democracy in that city. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded there retires ts 


Thebes. He is condemned to ſuffer death, and bis flatues 


are thrown down, He retires into Egypt. The exceſſve 
honours rendered by the Athenians to Antiponus and his 


n Demetrius. This latter obtains a great naval vicbo- 
ty over"Pholemy, takes Salamina, and makes himſelf 
- maſter of all the iſland of Cyprus. Antigonus and De- 


metrius aſſume the title of Kings after this victory, and 
their example is followed by the other princes. Antigonus 


forms an ne, againſt Egypt, den en un- 
 fuceefifal. | 
'(b) A NT1GONUS and Demetrius bal formed debut to 


reſtore liberty to all Greece, which was kept in a 


Lind of ſlavery; by Caſſander, Ptolemy, and Polyſperchon. 
Theſe confederate princes. in order to ſubſect the Greeks, 
kad judged it expedient to eftabliſh Ariſtoeracy in all the 


cities they conquered. This is the government of the rich 


and powerful,” and correſponds, the moſt of any, with re- 
gal authority, Antigonus, to eogage the people i in his ine 


60 AM. 3698, 4 Ant. J. C. bes- bun. in Demers b. eren, 
3 
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Terre, NK * d coαπũ—h amzind, by fallin tig 
à democracy, which +more effect vally ſuutheil dhe dan 
tien of che Gredks, by Jodging the power iis the hands of 
the people, Phis conduct wus'a rcnovarionjofithe poligy 
which had been fo [frequent y employed iapamtt the Lace- 
_-Gaemonians, by the Avheaiaus ant Perfians, that bad al- 
Ways ſdeceolled; and it was impulſi ble fur ãt to be ineffec- 
taal in this won junctute, if ſupported by aigvod army. At. 
tigonus Could not ener upon is ncfͥr¹⁴n a better mas · 
ner, than by openHg the reve wl tte tigaal / u democra- 
tie libetty in-Avheng, Which was nat on che, oft jealous, 
but was dikewife xx the head ef All the other .- aa 
wen the filet of Advenciad deeniredolvedupen, 
tigonus was telly one of his funds, thai hef he 221 
Wappen to take hat ety, hegt itocktep it gur hinmſelf, as 
_ . the key of all Greece; but he entirely rejectati chat pro · 
poſal, aud replied, Thatabe beſt. and ſtrengeſt hey which 
he knew, was the friendſhip of che pegple; and that A- 
thans being in a manner the light by which all the world 
ſteered, would nat fail to ſpread. uninerſally the glory of 
his actions. It is very. dunpriſing to, ſee in what manner 
Princes who: ate vary. unjuſt and elſ. intereſled, can ſome · 
times barcow-.the. lagguage. of, equity-and;generehity, and 
are. fglicitous of doing themfclves honour hy aſſuming the 
appearance. of vintues, to Which, . tee prter 


ſtrangers. 
Demetris ee eee talents 
and. a fleet of two hundred andbfty-thips. Demetrius Pha- 


lereus had commanded -in that city for the Pace of ten 
Jears, dn the. name, rand under. the authority, of Caſſander; 
and che rgppblic, A8 I have already, obſerve EY 5 Nevgrexpe 
rienced-a juter government, or enjoyed. a ſeries of greater 
tranqaillity rand happineſs, The citizens, inagratizude 40 
his adminiſtration, had orected as many. 8 to mY ho- 

there, are days in che gear, namely, chte un- 
ere e chat time, ihe year, actording i 


27 vas. limited 0 ibis number of days. An honour 


12 this had never been accorded to any citizen, 


8 . Nogkhin dans huge due endung, teleate Nin. . ir, 
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Wen the fert of Demetrius approached, all che'inhabj- 
tant prepared / for its teoe ion, be lieving che: ſlii ps belopged 


to Ptolemy; but when the captains, and: principal ofſicets, 
ere at laſt undeceived, theyaramediatdy lad necourſe to 


arms for their / defenoe; every place was Blledwicth tumult 


and conſuſion, the Ache nians being veduced 26-4 ſudden 
aad unexpected ne caſſuy of nepelling an enemy avho advan 
oed upoa them without being/dilcavered, and had already 
made a deſceat; for Demetrius rad entered the port which 
he found-entirely open, and miglit eaſdly be Uiftinguiſhad 
on the; deck of bis gabley, where wich his hand he made 
A to che people toe themſelves quiet, and afford 
him an audience. The tumult being then calmed, he cauſod 
them do bein ed dlaad by aherald, who placed bimſelf 
-n his de: Phat bis father Autigonus had ſemt him, 
under happy auſpices, to ve · inſtate the Athenians in the 


poiſcthon of their liberty, and zoutive the garriſon out of Y 
heir citadel, | and r e eder anc e 5 


pine goverament. 

- Phe ö caft. thei en 
don at their ſeetꝭ and clapping their hands with loud at- 
claxations of joy, pvoſſed Demetrius to defoend from his 
gala, and called him their Preſower and Benefactor. 
Thoſe ho were then with Demettius Phalereus, were ua - 
ani mauſly of opinion, that as the ſon of Antigonus was al- 
mealymatter of the city, 4t would be hetter to-recave him, 
thaugh they ſhould on be certain that he would not per- 
form any one article of what he had promiſed: Upon ich 
they immediately diſpatched nnn 20 bin with * 
of cheir ſubmiſſious. 

Demetrius received them in v-gracious-manaer,/and wo 
them avery fayourable audience; and in offer to convinge 
them of his good diſpoſition towards them, he gave them 
Mtiltodemus of Miletus, one of his father's moſt intimate 
riends, as an hoſtage, at their diſmiſſon. He was like 
wiſo careful provide ſor the ſafery of Demetrius Phale- 
rens, ho, in confequence of; this revolution, had more 
reaſon to be apprehenſive of. his citizens, than even of 
een mite eu The teputation and virtue of this 
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great man had inſpired the young prince with the utmoſt 
reſpect for his perſon, and he ſent him with a ſufficient 
guard to Thebes, in compliance with his own requeſt, He 
then told the Athenians that he was determined not to ſee 
their city, and that as deſirous as he was to viſit it, he would 
not ſo much as enter within the walls, till he had entirely 
freed the inhabitants from ſubjection, by driving out the 
garriſon that incroached upon their liberties. At the fame 
time he. ordered a large ditch to be opened, and raiſed 
good intrenchments before the fortreſs of Munychia, to 
deprive it of all communication with the city; after which 
' he embarked for n where enen had Toned a 
 firong garriſon, 

When he arrived at that city, be Was ted, that 
' Cratefipoks the wife of Alexander, and daughter of Poly- 
ſperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her beauty, then 
reſided at Patrae, and was extremely defirous to fee him, 
and be at his devotion. He therefore left; his army in the 
territories of Megara, and having ſelected a ſmall number 
of perſons, moſt diſpoſed 10 attend bim, he ſet out for 
. Patrae, and when he had arrived within a ſmall diſtance of 
that city, he ſecretly withdrew himſelf from his people, 
and cauſed a pavilion to be erected in a private place, that 
Crateſipolis might not be ſeen when ſhe came to him. A 
party of the enemies happening to be appriaed of this im- 
prudent proceeding, marched againſt him when he leaſt 
expected ſuch a viſit, and he had but juſt time to diſguiſe 
himſelf in a mean habit, and elude the danger by a pre- 
cipitate flight ; ſo that he was on the very point of being 
taken in the moſt ignominious manner, on accoupt; of his 
incontinence. The td ſeized his tent n riches 
that were init. | 
++ The city of Megara eine taken, the: edler Wed 
ed leave to plunder the inhabitants; but the Athenians 
interceded for them ſo effectually, that the city was ſaved, 
| Demetrius drove out the garriſon of Caſſander, and re- 
inſtated Megara in its liberties, Stilpon , a celebrated 


Megara N ceperat, cui cognomen Paliorcetes fuit. Ab 
hoc * philoſophus intercogatus, num quid Fb: nihil, in- 
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philoſopher, lived in that city, and was viſited by Deme - 
uius, who.aſked him if he had not loſt any thing? Nothing: 
at all, replied Stilpon, for 4 carry all my effects. about 
me; meaning by that expreſſion, his juſtice, probity, tem- 
perance and wiſdom ; wich the advantage of not ranking 


any thing in the 'claſs'of bleſlings, that could be taken 


from him. What could all the kings of the earth do in 


conjunction againſt ſuch a man as this, who neither deſires 


nor dreads any thing, and who has been taught by philo- 
ſophy, not to conſider death itſelf as a calamity ? | 


Though the city was ſaved from pillage, yet all the | 


ſlaves in general were taken, and carried off by the con» 
querors. Demetrius, on the day of his return ſrom thence, 
careſſed Stilpon exceediagly, and told him, that he left 


the city to him, in an cite ſtate of freedom. Nhat ne 


fay, my Lord, is certainly true, replied the philoſopher, 
for you- have _not. left fo much as one flave jn it. 

Demetrius, when he returned to Atheas, poſted his 
troops before the port of Munychia, and carried on. the 
ſiege with ſo muck: vigour, that he ſoon drove out the gar - 
tiſon, and -razed the fort, The Athenians, after this 
event, intreated him with great importunity, to come and 
refreſh himſelf in the city; upon which he accordingly en- 


ſtored their antient form of government, promiling, at the 


ſame time, that his father ſhould ſend thera a hundred 


ad fifty thouſand meaſures of corn, aud all neceſſary ma- 
terials for building an hundred gallies, of three benches of 
bars. Ia this manner did the Athenians-recever their de- 
mecracy, about fourteen years after its abolition, ; 
Their gratitude to their bene factors extended even to 


, inpiety- and 4rreligion, by the exceſhve honours they de- 


creed them. They friſt conferred the tithe af King on 
Antigonus and Demettius, which neither theſe, nor any 
quit; oma namque mea mecum ſimt---------- Habebat enim ſecum 
vera bona, in quae non eſt manus injec ho · Hace ſunt, juſlitia, 
virtus, temperantia, prudentia; et hoc ipſum, nihil babum putare 


quod eripi-poſſit--.---Cogita nunc, an bpic quiſquam facere injuriam 


poſſit, cui dellum et holUis-ille egregiam artem quaſfandarum usbium 
_profollus, eripere uh · poteit · Bouec. de Conſt. ſap. c. 5. ot Kyi 


tered it, and then aſſemblod the people, to whom be re- 


* 
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of the other princes, had ever had the preſumption to take 
till then, though they had aſſumed to themſelves all the 
power and effects of royalty. The Athenians likewiſe 
honoured them with the appellation of Tutelar Deities ; 
and inſtead" of the magiſtracy of the Archon, which: gare 
the year its denomination, they elected a prieſt of theſe 
tutelar deities, in whoſe name all the public acts and de- 
crees were paſſed, They alſo ordered their pictures to be 
painted on the veil, which was carried in proceſſion at their 
ſolema feſtivals in honour of Minerva, called Panathenaea, 
and by an exceſs of adulation, ſcarce credible, they con · 
ſecrated the ſpot of ground on which Demetrius deſcended 
from his chariot, and erected an altar upon it, which they 
called the altar of Demetrius deſcending from his cha- 
riot; and they added to the ten antient tribes two. more, 
which they ſited, the tribe of Demetrius, and the tribe 
of Antigonur, They likewiſe changed the names of two 
months in their fayour, and publiſhed an order that thoſe 
who ſhould be ſent to Antigonus or Demetrius, by any 
decree of the people, inſtead of being diltinguiſhed by the 
common title of ambaſſadors, ſhould be called Theoroi, 
which was an appellation reſerved for thoſe who were 
choſen to go and offer ſacrifices to the gods of Delphos, or 
Olympia, in the name of the cities. But even all thefe 
honours were not ſo ſtrange and extravagant as the de- 
_ cree obtained by Democlides, who propoſed; ** that in 
order to the more eſfectval conſecration of the bucklen 
that were to be dedicated in the temple of Apollo, at 
Delphos, proper perſons ſhould be difpatched to Deme- 
trius, the tutelar deity ; and that after they had offered 
facrifices to him, they ſhould enquire, of this tutelar deity, 
in what manner they ought to conduct themſelyes, ſo as 
to celebrate with the greateſt promptitude, and the utmoſt 
' devotion and magnificence, the dedication of thoſe offer · 
ings, and that the people would comply with: all the di- 
rections of the oracle, on that occaſion.” 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians «diſcovered, in 
reſpect to Demetrius Phalereus, was no leſs criminal and 
extravagant, than the immoderate ackaowlegement they 
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had rendered to their new maſter, They bad always con- 
ſidered the former as too much devoted to gligarchy, and 
were offended at his ſuffering the Macedonian: garrifon to 
continue in their citadel fot . the ſpace of ten years, without 
making the leaſt application to Caſſander for their removal. 
Io which he, however, had only purſued the conduct of 
Phocion, and undoubtedly conſideted thoſe troops as a 
wg reſtraint on che turbulent diſpoſition of the Athe - 

(e) They. might poſſibly imagine likewiſe, that by 
THEE againſt him, they ſhould ingratiate themſelves 
more effectually with the conqueror. But whatever their 
motives might be, they firſt condemned him to ſuffer death, 
for contumacy; and as they were incapable of executing 
their reſentment upon his perſon, becauſe he had retired 
from their city, they threw down the numerous ſtatues they 
had raiſed in honour of Demetrius Phalereus; who, when 
he had received intelligence of their proceedings, Al leaft, 
ſaid he, it will not be in their power to deſtroy that vir- 
tue in me, by which thoſe latues were deſerved. 

What eſtimation is to be made of theſe honours, which, 
at one time, are beſtowed with ſo much profuſion, and as 
ſuddenly revoked at another; honours that have been de- 
nied to virtue, and proſtituted to vicious princes, with a 
conſtant diſpoſition to diveſt them of thoſe favours, upon 
the firſt-impreſlions of diſcontent, and degrade them from 
their diyinity with as much precipitation as they conferred 
it upon them ! What weakneſs and ſtupidity do thoſe diſ- 
cover, | who are either touched with ſtrong impre ſſions of 
joy, when they receive ſuch honours, or appear * 
whey they happen to loſe. tbem! 

: The Athenians (till proceeded to greater extremities : 
Demetrius Phalereus was accuſed of having ated contrary 
to their Jaws in many inſtances during his adminiſtration, 
and they omitted no endeavours to render him odious. It 
vas neceſſary for them to have recourſe to this injuſtice and 
calumny, as infamous as ſuch expedients were in their 
own nature, to eſcape, if poſhble, the juſt reproach of ha- 
ring condemned 45 merit and virtue which had been u- 


le) Diog. Laert. 
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niverſally aw and experienced, The "SY while 


they ſubſiſted, were ſo many public teſtimonials, conting. 
ally declating in favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and 


againſt the injuſtice of the Athenians, Their own evidence 


chen turned againſt them, and that they could not invali- 


date. The reputation of Demetrios was not obliterated 


by che geſtruction of his ſtataes 3 and therefore it was ab- 


ſolutely neceflary that he ſhould appear criminal, that the 
Athenians might be able to reprefent themſelves as inno- 
cent and juſt, and they imagined that a ſolema and authen- 
tic condemnation would ſupply the defects of proofs, and 
the regularity of forms, © They did not even ſpare his 


friends; and all thoſe who bad maintained a firidt-inti> 


day with tim were expoſed to-inſuks. . Menander, chat 
celebrated Poet, from whom Terence has tranſcribed the 
greatoſt part of his comedies, - was- on the- point of 
profeonted, for no other reaſon hangs bavint coma 


2 friendſhip with Demetrius. 


There are ſome reaſons to believe, 5 Demetrius, af- 
ter be had paſſed ſome time at Thebes, tetirod ſot refuge 
to Caſſander, who was ſenfible of his merit, and teftified 
2 particular eſteem for him, and that he continued under 
his protection as long as that prince lived. But as he had 


reaſon, after the death of Caſſander, to be appreæbenſive 
of all thin gs from the brutality of his fon Antipater, who 


had cauſed his own mether to be deſtroyed, he retired in- 
10 Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter who had rendered himſe lf il. 


luſtrious by his liberalities, and regard to men of letters, aud 


whoſe court was aben the aſylum of all petſons in diltrefs, 

d) His reception at chat court Was as fayourible as poſ- 
ſible, and the King, according to lian, gave him the 
oſſice of ſuperimending the obſervation of the las of the 
flare. He held the firſt rank among the friends of that 
prioee: lived i in afflaence, and was in a condition fo tran 


nit prefents to his friends at Athens. Theſe were un- 
doaubtedly ſome of thoſe real ſrie nds, of whom Demetrivs 
- bimſelf declared, that they never came tohim in his pro- 
ſperity, till he ſirſt had fent for W DRE 


(4) lian. I. ib. c. 17. Plut. de exil. p. 60. 
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. Duciog.his-extite,: ha comjolediſeteral denn, on * 
rerument, the duties of civiklife; and other ſubjectæ of 
the like nature. This emplaytnent war w. lind: of ſafs' 
tenance to his mig asd oheriſnhed in ic thoſe ſentiments = 
of humanity: with: - whighy i wah ſd: latgelyt riptenilts- 
ed. How grateful a cunſolationt anti reſouro ine this, eiter 


ig ſoktude , or att df ehilei⸗ to a man ſolhc tous Oi. 
proving) his den wake: e 3 | 
and the publiet x 

The . Landes de e lep dende 
of taxes. ereAudr javbodoer id ons Mun with undoubtedl 
bellow. fame reſlectioas on the ſtrangi difference he diſbo- 
vers betwegg the glorious ages of Athens ant that wes 
are now deferibioge; Avery judicious ambor-(eJ has a 

ſme. remasld,oh:this!occahbns: Allthordcompence; fays hd; 
which the Atheniansiforoerly granted Miltiades for prefer 

ding tho ſtate was thei privite ge of being repreſented in 4 
ſicture as the piingigal-fighre, and at the head of nine other” 
generals, animating the troops for the battle; hut the ſame” 
people being afterwards ſofteued aad · orrupted by che flat- 

tery of thei orators, dearead abb ve tree: hundred ſtatues 
to Demetrius haleteus. Such / a prodigality of hononte 
ae no p of real merit but the effrcts of ſervile adu - 
lion an Pometrius Phalereus way) culpable to a con- 
ſderable degree, in not oppoſing them to the urmoſt of his! 
power, if he really was in a tonditiom tu prevent theit tak · 

ing places, (f;) The conduct of Cato wid much more pru- 
dat; when he decli nec fererab marks of diſtinction which 

che peoplg · wete deſirous af grateing: Him i abd when! he 

was alkeds. one day, why no ſtatues had been erected to 

hun, ne, en Wamammen 
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J had als rather, dd dub people ſhould enquire why 7 
have none, than why 1 have any. © 

True © honour and diſtinction, ſays Plutarch, in. . 
place I laſt cited, conſiſted in the fincere eſteem and affec- 
tion of the people, founded on real merit and effeQual ſer- 
vices. + Theſe are ſentiments which are ſo far from being 
extinguiſhed by death, that they are perpetuated from age 
to age; . whereas a ptofuſion of honours through e 
or the apprehenſions entertained of bad prinees, and ty. 
rants, are never known to ſurvive them, and frequently 
die away before them. The ſame Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
whom we have lately ſeen conſulted and adored like an 
oracle and a god, will ſoon have the mortißcation to be- 
hold the Athenians ſhutting their gates againſt bim, for 
no other reaſon than the change of his fortune,” | 

(g) Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, eſpouſ-' 
ed Eurydice the widow: of Ophellas. He had already had 
ſeveral wives, and, among the reſt, Phila, the daughter of 
Antipater, whom his father compelled him to marry a- 
gainſt his inclinations, citing to him averſe out of Euri- 
pides; which he. changed into-@'parody by the alteration 
of one word. Wherever | fortune it, 4 ponſon ought to 
morty, even againſt bis inelination *, As antient as this 
maxim is, it has never grown obſolete hitherto; but Fetaios 
its full force, how contrary: ſoever- it be to the reſentments 
of nature, Demetrius was ſererely cenſured at Un; 
for: infamous exceſſes, / 28 To A149 195 

bb) In a ſhort time 4 this marriage, his father: or- 
dered him to quit Greece, and ſent him with a ſtrong fleet, 
and. a numerous army, to conquer the ille'of Cyprus from 
| Ptolemy, | Before he undertock this expedition; he ſent 
ambaſſadors to the Rhodians, to invite them to an alliance 
with him againſt Piolemy; but this attempt proved inef- 
ſectual, and they conſtantly inſiſted on the liberty of per- 
ſevering in the neutrality they had embraced. Deniett 


0 Piat. in Demetr. 5. 89g; 0% Ded. 1. nix. TROY 
Plut. im-Pemer:'p. 895; 896, Juſtin, J. X. e. 3 
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being ſepfible that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained i in 
Rhodes had defeated his deſign, advanced to Cyprus, where 
he made a deſcent, and marched to Salamina, the capital 
of that, iſland. ' Menelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, who 
bad ſhut himſelf up there with the moſt of | his troops, 
marched out to give bim-batile, but was defeated, and 
compelled to re · eqter the place aftet he had loſt a thou- 
ſand of his men, who were ſlain upon the ſpot, and three 
thouland more,who were taken priſoner s. C 

| Menelaus, not doubting but tlie prince, elate with this | 
ſacceſs, would undertake the ſiege of Salamina, made all 
the neceſſaty preparations, on his part, for a rigorous de- 
fence ; and while he was employing all bis attention to 
that effect, he ſeat three couriers-polt to Ptolemy, 'to car- 
ry him the news of his defeat, and the fiege with which 
he was threatened : they were alſo to ſolicit him to haſten 
the ſuctouns he'detbaaded, and if 9 to lead chem 
io perſo. 

1 after ka” had a an exact account of 
the fityatiob of the place, as alſo of its ſorces, and thoſe 
of the gatriſon, was ſenſible that he had not a ſufficient 
number of battering - rams, and other military machines ſor 
its reduction; and therefore ſent to Syria for a great nun- 
ber of expert work men, with an infinite quantity of iron 
and woody ia order to make all the neceſſary preparations 
for aſſaulting a city of that importance; and he then built 
the famous engine called. Helepolis, of which I ſhall give 
e deſeription. 

When all. the necrſſary diſpoſitions were * De- 
metriys, /qartiod. on his approaches to the city, and 
began "to batter the walls with his engines; and as 
they were judiciouſly worked, they had all the effect 
chat could be cnpected. The beſiegers, aſter various 
attacks; opened* ſeveral large breaches in the wall, by 
hich meang the beſieged were rendered incapable of ſuf- 
taining the affault much longer, unleſs they could reſolve 
on ſome bold attempt, to prevent the attack, which De- 
metrius intended to make the next day. During the night, 
Vick had Tulpanded the _—_ on both lides, the —_ 


3 \ 


| 1 bf 

titans af Salamina piled (avaſt quantity of dry wood on 
chair walls, with andntermixture of other combuſlible ma- 
actials; and, about midaight, threw them all down at the 


as The Huis 


foot af the Helepolis, battering- tame, and other engines, 
aqd then kindle them wich long gamiag pdles. The fire 
immetziately ſeized them with ſo much wolence, chat they 
vote all nnflames in a ve, Hort time. The enemies ran 
rom all 1 yargers ito extioguihThe fire; but this eoſt them 
a conſiderable time 40 affect, and moſt of the machines 
were greatly damaged. "Begins, 1 18 Ws not 
&iſcouraged at this diſaſter. 
alemy, upon the Wen neben I tis bro- 
aher's dll ſucaeſs n de aN againſt Demetrius, cauſed a 
pu or ſul dloat to beilined out with ull expedition, and ad- 
vanecd as fqon! as\polkible to this uff ſtanee. The battle, 
for u hich iboch parties propared, after Tome defend 
 ovextures. of. accommodation, created great expectations 
of the event, not only in the generals who were then up- 
an che ſpot, bat in ali the abſent princes and commander. 
Ide ſucceſs appeared to tbe uncertain ; bot it 'avas ver 
apparent, that it would eventually" give one of the;conten- 
ding parties an .omire ſapetiority over the veſt. Ptolemy, 
| who arrived with a fleet of ah hundred and: fifty fail, bad 
ordered Menelaus, who was then at Salamma, to come 
up with the ſiecty veſſels utaler bis command, in order to 
charge che zear-pyard of Demenius, apd'threw'them into 
Aiſordar, amidit the fiſt hęst of che batele. Bot Deme- 
crius had the precaution to leave ten of his thips * 
chaſe hut of Me nelaus 3 for this fmall number wis ſuff 
dient to guard the earance v the port, which wus ver) 
narrow, aud prevent Menelaus from- coming out. When 
this preliminary to the engagemeat was featied, Demetrius 
aum out hes land forces, and extendee® them Hong the 
land which projected into the ſon, that he might 
in a condition, in cane any agefortune happened, to 
aſſat thoſe who would e obliged to ſave themſelves b) 
 Awinming; aſter which be failed into dhe oeh fea; with an 


hugdred and eighty galleys, and charged the fleet of Profe- 
the lines ef 


W chat he becke 
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battle, Ptolemy, finding his defeat inevitable, had imme 
diately recourſe to flight with eight galleys, which were all 


thateſcaped ;, for of the other veſſels which compoſed his 
fleet, ſome were either ſhattered or funk in the battle, and 
all the others, to the number of ſeyenty, were taken with 
their whole complements. 
Prolemy' s train; and baggage, with his domeſtics, friends, 


All the remains therefore * | 


and wives, proviſions, arms, money, and machines, of was 
on board the ſtore-ſhips that lay at anchor, were ſeized = 
by Demetrius, who, Fed them, to, be carried to his 
cam 

6d gs longer * any cok tion, after this bat- 
tle at ſea,” but ſutfendered himſelf to Demetrius, with the 
city, and all bis ſhips and Jand-forces, which: laſt conliſted 


0 ſtwelye hundred horſe, and twelve thouſand foot. 
Demetrius exalted the glory of this victory, by his bu- 
manity and generous conduct after it. He cauſed the ſlain 


to be interred in a magnificent manner, and generouſly 
reſtored liberty to Menelaus and Lentiſcus, one the bro- 
ther, and the other the ſon of Ptolemy, who were found 


among the priſoners : He alſo diſmiſſed them, with their 


friends and domeſtics, and all their baggage, without any 
om; that he might once more return the civilities he 
formerly, cos eh from Ptolemy, on a like occa- 


= after the battle of Gaza. With ſo much more ge- 
beroßty, difintereſt and politenels did enemies make war 
againſt each other in thoſe days, than we now find be- 
tween friends in the ordinary commerce of life. He like- 
wiſe ſelected out of the ſpoils, twelve hundred compleat 
foits of armour, and gave them to the Athenians ; the 
reſt of the priſoders, whoſe. number amounted to Bird 
teen thouſand men, without including the marines taken 
vith the fleet, were incorporated by him into his troops; 
dy which means he greatly re-inforced his army, 


Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with the 
utmolt-anxiety and impatience for an account of a battle, 
by the event of which the fate of himſelf and his ſon was 


r 
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do be decided. When, the courier brought bim oo 
ence, that Demetrius had obtained a cgmpfeat vic 
J Joy'arple in proportion ;/ and; al die people, at the 
he” inftant; proclaimed Antigonus and Demetrius kings. 
Antigonus immediately tranſmitted to his ſon the diadem 
which had glittered on his own brows, and gave him the 
regal title jy the letter he wrote to him. The Egyptiam 
wheo they were informed of this proceeding, were aff 
no leſs induſtrious in proclaiming Profemy King, that they 
might not ſeem” to be drjedted: at their defeat, or he 
| thought to entertain the leſs eſteem and affection for their 
ate 0; Lyſimachos and $clencus ſoon followed their ex. 
, the one in Thrace, and che other in Babylon, 
= the provinces of the. Faſt 3 zud aſſumed che title of 
"king, in iheir feyerg) Jorhinigns, after they had for fo 
mapy years ufurped the fypreme authority there, without 
preſuming to take this title upon chem tif that time, which 
Vas about eighteen years after che death of Alexander, 
Caffander aloge, though he was treated as à king by the 
others, in their diſcgurſe and letters to him, continued to 
write his, in his uſual manger, and els eee fixing ay 
. addition 0 his name. 
Platarch obſerves, that this new rite not onſy occaſions 
thee rinces to a0 medt their train, and pompous appear- 
ut alfo cauſed them to aſfume airs of pomp and lof- 
ar! infpired them with foch haughty imprefſions as 
they had never manifeſted till then; as if this appellation 
hag SIR exalted them won ſpecies of org different 
0 the reſt of 0 . | 
. Seleucus had nn in the ori- 
proyfnces, du 2 hs tranſactions we ac deen de- 
| Kabi; ; for after be tig tified Nicanor in a battle, whom 
5 77145 had ſent againſt him, be not only eftabliſhed 
himſelf in che ecken of Media, Aſfyria, and Baby lon, 
byt reduced Perſia, BaQriana, Hyrcanja, aud all che pro- 
vinces on this fide the Indus, which bad formerly beep 
Tobquered by Alexander. 
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Ie) Antigonts, on bis fide, to improve che victory tis 
ſon had obrained in Cyprus, aſſewbled an army cf an hun - 
dred thoufand men in Syria,” with an intemtion'te invade 
Egypt. He flattered himſelf tharcanqueſt wogld/mfatibly 
attend his arms, and that he ſhould &veſt Ptglemy-of chat 
kingdom, with as mach eaſe as he had taken Cyprus from 
him. Whilſt he was conducting this great army by land, 
Demetrius followed him with his Reet, which codfted along 
the ſhares to Gaza, where the father and ſon concerted 
che meaſures each of them were to purſue. The pllots ad- 
viſed them to wait till the ſetting of the Pleiades, and defer 
their departure only for eight days, becauſe the ſen was 
then very tempeſtusus: but the impatience of Antigones 
to farprize Prtotemy, before his preparations were com- 
pleated, cauſed him to diſregerd that ſulutury advice. De- 
met rius as ordered to make a deſcettin one of themouths 
of the Nile, whilt Abtigonus was to endeaveur to open a 
paſſage by land, into the heart of the country; but neither 
the ohe nor the other ſucoeeded in his expedition. The 
feet of Demetrius - fuftained great damage by violent 
florms; ad Ptolemy had taken fuch eſſedtual precautions 
46 ſceute the mouths of the Nile, as rendered it impratica= 
die to Demetrius to land his troops. Antigonas, on the 


other band, having employed all his efforts to ereſs the 


deſerts that lay between Paleſtine and Egypt, had much 
greater difficulties ſtifl to ſurmount, and found it impoſſible 
to paſs the firſt arm of the Nile in his march, ſuch judie- 
ous orders had been given by Ptolemy; and ſo advanta- 
prey were his troops poſted at all the paſſes and avenues ; 
ut, what was ſtill more afflictive to Antigonus than all the 
tel. his ſoldiers daily deferred from him in great numbers. 
Ptolemy had fent out boats on ſeveral parts of the river 
where the enemies reforted for water, and caufed it to be 


Froclaimed on his part, from thoſe veſſels, that every de · 


ſerter from their troops ſhould receive from him two minae, 
-and eyery officer a talent. So conſiderable a recompence 
ſoon allured great numbers to receive it, eſpecialſy the 
troops in the pay of Antigoaus; par were they prevsiled 

_ (k) Diod. I. xx. p. 304 906. Put, in Demetr, p- 06ers. 


* + The Coloſſus of Rhodes, Pretegenes, a F celebrated 


1a The 11D a7; of: 
upon by NG. alone, as their inclinations 8 pto- 
lemy were much ſtronger than their motives to continue 
under Antigonus, whom they, conſidered as an old man dif- 

. ficult to be pleaſed, imperious, moroſe, and ſevere; whereas 
Prolemy rendered himſelf amiable, by his gentle diſpoſition 
and engaging behaviour to all Who approached him. 
Antigonus, after he bad hovered to no effect on the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, and even till his proviſions began to Al 
him, became ſenfible- of his inability to enter Egypt; that 
- his army decreaſed every day by ſickneſs and deſertion, 
and that jt was impoſſible, for bim to ſubſiſt his remaining 
troops any longer in that 'cquntry, ;.; was obliged to return 
into Syria in a very ſhameful. manner, after having loſt in 
this unfortunate expedition, a great number of his land- 
baren, and abundance of his ſhips. r 
Ptolemy, haviog offered. a ſacriſice to the 2 in gra- 
N for the protection they had granted him, ſent to 
acquaint Lyſimachus, Caſſander and Seleucus, with the 
happy event of that campaign, and to renew the alliance 
- between them, againſt the common enemy. This was the 
laſt attack he had to ſaſtain for the crown of Egypt, and it 
. greatly contributed to fix it upon his head, in conſequence 
of the prudent meaſures. he purſued. ,. Protemy, the aſtro- 
. Domer, therefore fixed the commencement of his reign at 
this period, and afterwards points out the ſeveral. years of 
its duration, in his chronological canon. He begins the 
-Epocha on the ſeventh of November, and nineteen. years 
after the death of Alexander the Great. ö 


| Seer, Vit.” Demetrins "forms the Hege of Rhodes, which 
be raiſes a year after, by concluding a treaty to the 
honour of. the city, Helepolis, a famous machine, 


painter, ſpared during the ſiege, 
00 A NTIGONUS was almoſt fourſcore. years of 
age at that time, and as he had then contracted 

2 a groſs habit of body, and conſequently was but little qua- 
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fifed for the activity of u military life; he madle uſe 6f tis 
ſon's ſervices, who, by the experience he had already ac- 
quired, and the ſucceſs which attended him, tranfacted 
the moſt important affairs with great ability. The father, 
for this reaſon, * was not offended at his expertfive luxury 
and intemperance; for Demetrius, during peace, abandon- 
ed bintfelk to the greateſt exceſſes of all Kinds, without the 
leaſt regard to decoram.. In times of war, indeed, he acł- 
ed a very different part; he was then à quite different 
man, vigttant, active, Tahorious, and intincible to fatigu: N 
Whether he gave into pleaſure, or applied to ſerigus wy 
fürs, he entirely devoted himſelf” to the one or the ber 
and for the time be engaged in either, Was incapable of 
moderation. He hall an inventive getiius ; and it may be 
juftly ſaid, that curioſity, and a fine turn of mind for the 
ſciences, were inſeparable from him. He never employed 
his natural indaftry in frivolous and _infignficant amuſe- 
ments, like many other kings, Tome of whom, as Plutarch 
obſerves, 'v#lued themſelves for their eæpertneſs in playing 
on inſtrumepts; others in painting, and Tome in their dex- 
terity in the tarner's art, with an hundred other qualities 
of private men, but pot one of a prince. His application 
to the mechanic arts bad ſomething great and truly royal 
in it; Ms galleys, with five benches of oars, were the ad- 


miration of his enemies, Who peheld ther failing along | 


their coalte ; and! his engines, called Helepolef, were a 
ſorprizitig eckaecle to thoſe whom he befieged. They 
were ears uſeful to him in the war with Rhodes, 
with the conduct of which his father had charged him at 
the time We are now ſpeaking of. e 

Among the iftands called Sporades, Rhodes held , the 


fiſt rank, us well for the ferylity of its Toll, as the ſafery | 


of its ports and roads, which, on that account, were te- 
ſorted to by great numbers of trading ſhips from all pat 
u then formed a ſmall, but very powerful ſtate, w 


friendſhip was coyrted by Al princes, and who was ſtudi- 
ous on its" on part, te oblige them, by obferving an ex- 
at neutyality,' and carefully declining any declaration in 
favour of one againſt another, in the wars chat arole in 
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| thoſe times," A8 the inhabitants were linvited to a little 


iſland, all their power flowed from their riches, and their 
riches from their commerce, which it was their capital in- 
tereſt to preſerve-as free as poſlible,, with the Meditercay 
nean ſtates, which all contributed to their proſperity, : The 
Rhodians, by perſiſting in ſo prudent a conduct, had ten · 
dered their city very floutiſhing; and as they enjoyed con- 
tinual peace, they became extremely opulent. Not with- 
ſtanding the ſeeming neutrality they maintained, their in- 
clination, as well as;intereſt, ſecretly attached them to 
Ptolemy, becauſe; the principal, and moſt advantageous 
branches of their commerce-flowed from Egypt. When 
Antigonus, therefore, demanded. ſuccouts of them in his 
war with Cyprus, ' they imreared him not to compel them 
to declare againſt Ptolemy, their antient friend and ally; 
but this anſwer, as prudent and well concerted/as it really 
was, drew upon thera the diſpleaſure of Antigonus, which 
he expreſſed in the ſevere(t menaces; and when he return- 
ed from his expedition to Egypt, he ſent his ſon Deme- 
trius, with a fleet and army, to, chaſtiſe, their inſolent 


_  temerity, as he termed i its and likewiſe is reduce them to 


bis obedience. 

The Rhodians, who POLL, the 1 flore, had 
font to all the princes their allies; and to Ptolemy in pat · 
ticular, to implore their aſſiſlance, and cauſed/it to be le- 
preſented to the latter, that their attachment & his inter 
reſt had drawn upon Pom the ee to which hep were 
then expoled, 15 

The preparations on each gde were . Demetri- 
us arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous fleet, for 
he had two hundred ſhips of war of different dimenſions ; 
and more than an hundred and ſeventy; tranſports, that 
carried about forty thouſand men, without including the 
cavalry, and the ſuccours he received from pirates. - He 


bad likewiſe near a thouſand ſmall, veſſels laden with, pro- 


viſi ans; and all other neceſſary accommodations for an-army. 
T he expectation of the -yaſt booty to he acquired by the 
capture of ſo rich a city as Rhodes, had allured great num: 
bers of ſoldiers to join Demexius in this * This 
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prince, who had the moſt fertile and inventive genius that 
2 was, for attacking places, and forming machines of 

„bad brought with him an infinite number of the lat 
ter. ne: Hl was ſenſible that he had to deal with à brave peo 


ple, and very able commanders, who had acquired great 


experience in maritime affairs; and that the beſieged had 
above a hundred military machines almoſt as formidable 
2s his On. A LIES, cal drains kt 1 $2644 NT t- Ko 

Demetrius, 1700 bis urtivl at the iſland; landed in er 
to take a view of the moſt commodious ſituation for aſſault· 
ing the place. He likewiſe ſent out parties to lay the 
country waſte on all ſides, and, at the ſame time, cauſed 
another body of his troops to cut down the trees and de- 
noliſh the houſes iu the parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then 
8 N een, to ag bis camp with a tris 
e 2 1 $4 60104 EV « n 

The 8 be weben We s Wer 
e All perſons of merit} and reputation for military 
affairs, in the countries in alliance with the Rhodians, threw 
themſelves into the city, as much for the honour of ſerving 
a republic; equally celebrated for its gratitude and the 
courage of its citizens, as to manifeſt their own fortitude 
aud abilities in the defence of that place, againſt one of 
the greateſt captains,” and the moſt Wet = ogg conduct | 
of ſieges, that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with ling From the city All fach per- 
ſons as were' uſeleſs ; and the number of thoſe who were 
capable of bearing arms; amounted to ſix thouſand citizens, 
and a thouſand ſtrangers. Liberty, and the right of de: 
niſons, were promiſed. to ſuch ſlaves as ſhould diſtinguiſh 
ibemſelves by their bravery,” and the public/engaged to pay 
themaſters the full price for each of them. It Was likewiſe = 
publicly declared, that the - citizens: would beſtow an 
bonourablevinterment on thoſe who ſhoeld loſe their lives 
in any engagement, and would alſo provide for the ſubſiſ- 
tence of their parents, wives, and children, and portion 
the daughters in marriage; and that when the ſons mould 
be of age capable of bearing arms, they ſhould be preſents 
ted with a compleat ſuit of armour, on the public theatre, 
at the great ſolemnity of the Bacchanalians, 
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e kindled an. incredible ardour . 
men. The tich came in crouds with money. to defray the 
expenct of the fiege,, and the ſoldiem, pay. The work- 
men redoubled their induſti y in making arms, ihar were, 
excellent, as well for their grompitude of execution, as 
dhe beauty of work. Some were employed in making, Ca- 
tapultas and Baliſtas ;: others. forme different, mechioes. 
equally. neceſſaty: a third claſs repaired, the beaches of 
che walls z whale. ſeveral others ſupplicd-therm. wich. ſtone 
Is a word) every.ahiog-was:in-motionthooghout;the city; 
each ſtrixing with-craulation to giftingaith bigaſglt on that 
occaſion ;. —— eee Never 
tun before. eren 

* cat. ant, three, 2 less agua 
2; ſmall fleet of - — merchants,; who, ſupplied the 
enemy with proviſions 2 They ſunk: à great-aurbber of 
their, veſſels, bꝑrnt ſeveral, and carried inte che city foch 
of the priloners ho were . in a. cunditiom io pay their ranſom, 
The Rhodians gained; a. conſiderabhle Jum. of money by 
this expedition; fan it was mutually agreed, that a-thou- 
ſand drachmas (abaut five and twenty, pounds), ſuould be 
2 8 perfor that, eee the, ſum 
TA Have, -* 2876 #455: 34121239): | 

The ſiege of Rhodes has Fe e be une 
* piece of Demetrius, and; the gteateſt inſtance of the 
fertility of his genius in reſources.and inventiongs i ¶ Ne be- 
gan the attack from the. ſeas; in- order to. make himſelf 
mee „ andthe. towers: which: delended * 
entrance. 

In . 25 n a W Tor- 
wil to ha erected on two flat prehms dr backs. he jpived 
together, ich facilitate his approach to ihti places ho intend- 
ed tg, batter. One of cheſe was ſtronger and mort ſold 
than the other, in order ta cover ihe men ſrom thoſe e- 
vormous maſſes which, the beſieged diſchacged . ſrom ihe 
towers and- walls, with the Catapultas planted upon them; 
the other was of a lighter ſtructure, and-deſighed+to ſhel· 
ter the ſoldiers from flights. of-daris and ar Tw 
— enen 
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exceedell in — — that defined the: entrance 
into the port, andwhich.were-intendecbtaibe ved iirbatiers 
ing the latter -with- volties- of ſtones and: dans. Back of 
theſe towers were ann . 
wether, 599 NJ 7 is 
Demetrius belido-thelswetoiſcerantd rs . 
nodlof⸗ floating: barricado-to-be erected wn: along bear 
of üm bor four feet thick through whicle Bikes armed ad 
the end wal large paints of irons were: drives hee 
ſakes were-difpoſcd horizomally, with! Wein ſpikes pra- 
forward, in order oo: pve ventthe-refſelsiof pa | 
ſhattering the work with-their benen 
He likewiſe ſelected out of his fleet the largeſt: veſſtdn;\ 
on the ſide of which he erected acrampart! of plane with 
little windows, caſy: to be openedl Ho there placed ithe heſt 
Cretan archero and ſlingets in. all bis army and. furniſhed: 
dem with: an infinite number of bows, {mall bali ſtas or 
oroſs - bow o, uad datapultas; with other engines: for ſhoot» 
ing; in· order to gal the worbmew. ob the: city 2 
Tony and vpn tig DD walls / of the part. . 
The Rivodluns, ſceing — alt theit efforeq 
ain thas quarter, were. no leſs. induſtrious ta defend 
it; in order to accompliſh that defign, they raiſed;ewa 
wachines bpon an adſoiwing eminence, and furmed three 
others, which they placed/on«large-ſhips of burden, at the 
mouth of the litt le ha cen A body of! archers and ſlingers 
was - likewiſs: poſted on each of theſe fitnations, wich a 
of ſtones; ' * of- all 
linde. The ſame orders were alſo given, with 2 
ta the-ſkips of burden in the great port 
Wulen Demetrius advanced ua th his en Ab theiv 
armament;” to begin the attack on the potts, ſuch a vialy 
ent tempeſt aroſe, as rendprod  itzimpolbble for him. to 
cbomplifu;aty- of bis operationg that daz but abe ſea 
aim about night, He tool the advaitage of thb 
dark geb, and advanced, without being perceixed!by: the 
enemy, do we grand port, where lle made himſel una 
incighboutingeninence, abourErelhandred acd from che 
. L * 
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Al, where be Pate frius buodred ſoldiers, | who fottil. 
6 good paliſades. 
The next Demetrius cauſed his batteries to 
hinted the ſbund of trumpets; and the ſhouts of 
his whole army; and they at firſt produced all the effect 
he'ptopoſed/from_ them. A great number of. che beſieged 
were ſlain in this attack, and ſeveral breaches were open- 
ed in the mble which covered the port: but they were 
not very advantageous to the beſiegers, who were /always 
repulſed by tlie Rhodians; and the loſs being almoſt equal 
on both ſides; Demetrius was- obliged to retire. from the 
port with —— HEE eee 
. 9672 | 
Tube beſieged, ae been Waden der a own ex- 
pence, in what manner the night was capable of being 
improved, cauſed ſeveral ſire - ſhips to fail out of the port, 
during the darkneſs; in order to burn the tortoiſcs and 
wooden towers which the enemy had erected; but as 
they had the miafortune to be incapable of forcing the 
floating barricado; they were obliged tu return into the 
port. The Nhodians loſt ſome: of their ſue ſhips in this 
expedition, but che mariner ſayed ibemſelyes ny fwim- 
n h heb 2 M een . A 
The next u the: ieee un 66 
be made againſt ibe port, and the walls of he place, wit 
che ſound of trumpets, and die ſhouts of his hole army, 
chinking by: [thoſe means to ſpread terror among the be- 
beged: But they were ſo far from being intimidated. that 
they ſuſtained, the attack with · ineredible vigour, and diſ- 
covered the ſame intrepidity for che ſpace of eight days 
that it continued j ard actions of aſtoniſhing bravery were 
performed bn boch fides;during that long period. 
Demeteius, taking advantage of the eminebce, ubick 
his troops had ſeized, gave orders for erecting upon it 3 
battery of ſevtral engines, which diſcharged. great [tones 
of an hundred and: fifty pounds in weight, againſt ibe 
Walls av@+dwers, dhe; latter of which tottered with the 
; * rejpaated ſhocks, and ſeveral breaches, were ſoon. made 
in the walls, The beſiegers then made a futious adyance 


tetreat 
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to ſeiʒe the moles which deſendedꝭ the entrance into ie 
port; but as this poſt was of; the laſt importance to the 
Rhodians, they ſpared no pains to repulſe the heſiegers, 
who had already made a conſiderables progreſs. This 
they at laſt effected, by a ſhower: of ſtones and arrows, 
which they diſcharged upon their enemies with. ſo, much 


mpidity, and for ſuch a length of time, that they were 


obliged to retire in eee eee ee 
of heir men. 024 ππν⁹ w WL 12 4h, e * 
— — was e by this 
r and they rather appeared more animated than 
erer againlt the Thodians. They began dhe ſcalade, by 
land and ſea at the ſame time, and employed the beſieged 
ſo effectually, that they ſearce knew whither to rug: for 
the defence of the place. The attack was carried on wich 
the utmoſt fury on all ſides, and the beliegetd defended 
emſelyes with the greateſt intrepidit y. Great numbers 
were throum ſrom the laddert to the carihi and miſerably 
bruiſed.; ſexeral, 'gven of the principal oſſicers got to the 
top of the wall, where they were coveted with wounds, 
and taken priſoners by the ebemy i ſo that Demetrius, 
notwithftanding all his valour thought it neceſſary to 
retreat; in order to repair his engines; which were almoſt 
entirely: deſtroyed by fa may attacks, 25. well as the 
reſſels that carried them 
After en een e e Rhodes eee 
care was taken to bury: tlie dead; the beaks alſo. of. the 
lips, with the other ſpoils that had been taken from the 
enemy, were carried to the temple, and; the: workmen 
were ĩnde fati gable in repairing the breaches of the walls. 
Demetrius having employed ſeven days in re / fitting his 
ſhips, and repairing, his engines, ſer ſail again, with a fleet as 
formidable as the former; and ſteered; with a fair wind, 
directly for the port, which employed his attention moſt, 
u heconceived-it impracticable to reduce the place till he 
bad firſt made himſelf maſter of that. Upon is-atrival be 
da vaſt quantity of lighted torches, flaming-ſtraw, 
arrows to be diſcharged; in order to ſet rg: to. the? 
oe that were Ren * while bis A 2 
W Na. To 


ago be HIIA TOA FF 


she mole without inter miſſon. The bekeged, who ex- 


peed amacks of this nature, exerted themſelves with ſo 
much vigor and activity, that they ſoon extinguiſhed the 
flames, hich had ſeined the veſſels of the tt. 
At the: ſame time they caiſſed three of their largeſt ige 
to. Kaltoutiaf dhe pont, under ae command of Exaceltes, 
one-of abeirihraveſt officets, with ordets do attack the ene- 


my, and uſe all pollble means tjoin the veiſſela, that car- 


ried the tortoiſes and wooden towers, and to charge them 
in fuch a manner wir the beaks of theit, as might either 
ſink hem, on renden them antirel uſeleſs. Theſe orders 
were wurcuted with à fprizing empedition and ad- 
dreſa ʒ and the ae gallies, aftcrithe y bad ſhattered and 
"broke through the floating bartieado alteady mentioned, 
drove their ſhaalas with ſo much violence imo che ſides of 
the enemy ls :bazks, om which «he machines Wete erecled, 
that the water was immediately ſeen do iſſos / into them 
through ſeueral -iopenings:. Two of them were already 
ſuok, but the-thiad was ad along by the, galle ys, and 
joined the: maibleety. and-ay dangerous d it us to at» 
tack them inthatditnaton, deR badges theongh a blind 
and precipitate atdous, had the courage 40 attempt it: 


But as the inequality was doo great toadmit them to come 


off with ſucceſs, Exaceſtes, with the officer who com · 
manded under him, and ſome. others, after having ſougbt 
with all the brave ry imaginable, were taken with the gal- 
ley in which they were. 3 Ahe other twN/ ve gairied the port 
after:ſuſtaioing many b, * eee 
arrivid there b 52 
Als unfortunmeas this laſt Asch heil-provadies,Deme 
REF he was detertnined to untiertake anctber himſelf; 
aud an order to iſuccrodl in that deſign, he ondeted a me- 
chine of nei iinvention no ſbe built, 10f thriee the -height 
and brradth of thoſe he had latelydolt. Mes Mis w 
; he caufeck i whe placed mcarthe:port 3ebich 
he. was bod 6 fracez) but at the :anftant ab dy. were 
_ preputing to Work it, = dreadful tompeſt aroſe at ſea, and 
ſunk ic am * anden 
The beſieged, who. were altentive to improve al fa- 


render it 
particular, 
which, A! 
a picce of 
ſides ilk e 


they move 
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rourable conjunRures; employed che dime afforded them 
by the continuance of the tempeſt, in regaining ie e min- 
ence near the port, which the enemy had carried in the 
rſt aſſault, and where they afterwards fortifiad themſelves. 
The Rhodians attacked it, and were; repulſed ſeveral 
times 3 but the forces of Demetrius, who de ſended it, per 
ceiving ſreſh troops continually pouring upon them, and 
that it was ia vais for them to epect gay delief, were o 
bliged, at laſt, to ſurrender themſelves pri ſaners ich the um- 
ber of ſour hund ted men ng er 
This ſeries of fortunate vente Was led by the 
arrival of ſive hundred men from Cnoſſus; a city of Crete, 
to the aſſiſt ance of the Rhodians, and alſo of five hundred '? 
more whom Prolemy ſent from Egypt; moſt of them be- 
ing Rhodians who had liſted themſelves among the troops 
of that prince. Jain NA 5801 25 N 120 * 17 bt 
Demetrius being extremely mortißed to ſee All his bat · 
teries at the port rendered ĩneffectual, reſolved to employ 
them by land, in order to carry the plate by aſſault, or 
reduce it to the neceſſity of capitulating. He therefore pre- 
pared materials of every kiaud, and formed them into a ma- 
chine called * Helepolis, and which was larger than any that 
had eyer been invented befor: The baſis on which it ſtood 
was ſquare, and each oſ its ſides had an extent of ſeventy 
fre ſeet, The machine itſelf was an aſſem blage of large 
ſquare beams, riveted together with iron, and the whole 
maſs reſted upon eight wheels that were made proportion» 
able to the ſuperſtructure. The jaunts of theſe wheels were 

three feet thick, and ſtrengthened with large iron plates. 

Ia order to facilitate and vary the movements of the l 
Helepolis, care had been taken to place caſters Funder it., 
whoſe volubility rendered the machine moveable any way. 
8e this machine further deſeribed withithe plate of it, Vol. XI. 

+ Monk, eee ee 

the Greek term (Antiſſrepta] for want of a proper French word to 

render it by; but as the Engliſh language is Hot ſo defeQive in that _F 7a 
panieulir, the tranſlator has ex | the Greek by the ward, Caſter, - g 
which, as well as che original word, ſignifies a wheel placed under 1 

a piece of work, in ſuch a_manner as to render it convertible on alt - 

ſcdes e thoſe Uttte wheels iffixed*-undet the feet of beds, by which _ 
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nr 
1 „„ . 
Vn carried p ao the heit of about one hundred. and fifty 
feet, and mutually ĩncliningꝰto each other. "Phe machine 
Was compoſed of ine ſtories, whoſe dimoofions gradually 
lefſoned in the aſcem, me firſt ory was ſoppocted by 
forty-three beams, and the duſt by no more then nine, 
_ _ Three ſides of the\muthipe-were planted over with iron, 
© eee . were launch 
| od from the city. 122 nene e 
In the front of each ſtory were little: has: whoſe 
| form and: dimenſions /correfpended with the miurure of the 
_ arrows that were w be ſhot from the machine. Over each 
window was a kind of curtain made v iu leather, ſtuſfed with 
_ woot: this was detidown by a machine for that purpoſe, 
— andthe intention n 
r he nearged byebe enemy againſt it. 
Fach ſtory hallo large ſtair- caſes, ond forthe vic 
N their other for cheir decent. 
- This machine was moved forwards: by three thonſand 
of the ſtrongeſt and molt vigorous en in the whote army, 
n greatly fi 
P03 758 Tina bh F825 
Demetrius alto gave directions — gence 
ber of other machines, of different 1 und for 
various uſcs; he alſo employed his Teamen in leveſliogthe 
provad over which the machines were to move, which was 
vn hundred ſathoms,” The number of artiſans and others, 
Gaol on theſe works, amousted t near chirty · thou 
ſuand men; by which means they were Le wich ity 
credible ex gl; ger bas SIG 
+ . 1 The'Rhodians were not dndelcnt dg et — 
ble preparations, but echployed their dme in twiling a ebur- 
ter · wall, on the traſt of ground where rp 
to batter the walls of the city with che Helepolis; and 
order to accompliſh this work, they demoliſhed the ua 
which farrounded the theatre, as alſo ſeveral neighbouring 
houſes; and even ſome temples, Having ſolemnly promiſed 


. | the gots to build more magnihcent ftruQures be the be- 


N Gs of their worlh@ Alas: ihe Hogs ſhould be railed, 
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When they knew that the ebemy had qoiced the fea, 
A dee bine of weir beſt thips of 'wat, divided ined 
three ſdeadrons, the command-of which meh gave to three 
of their'braveſt fea- officers, who retarnell Witha very Hel 


booty, ſome gatleys, and ſeveral Imalſer velltts, which they 


had wakes, us adſo a great number of prifonzry, [They had 
tikewiſe Teized u galley richly lades, and in which were 
large quantities of tapeſtry, Mh btber fertitote, auch a va- 
nety of rich robes, intended by Phila as 'a pefent to ber 
haoſband Demetrius, and accompanied 'with detters which = 
ithe berſelf had written to him. The Rhodians ſent the 
whole, and even che levers, to Ptolemy, which exceeding- 
ly exaſperated Demetrius. Ia ch proceetiog, ſays Plutarch, 
they did not imitate the polite bondutt.of the' Athenians, 
who Having once ſeized ſome of the c, of Philip, with 


whom they were then at war, 6 al che packets bat 
— Olympias, which they ſeut to Philip they 
There are ſome es of deceney and honour which 


wage to be inviolably obſerved, even wich enemies. 

While the ſhips of the republic were employed in taking 
the prizes already mentioned, a great commotion happened 
t Rhodes, wich reſpe& to the ſtatues of Amigonis and 
Demetrius, which had been erected in honour to them, 
and till then were held iu the utmoſt veneration. Some 
of the principal citizens were ſolieitoos, in a public al- 
ſembly, for an order to deſtroy the ſtatues of thole princes 
"who then harraſſed them with ſuch a cruel war; but the 
"people, who were more diſcreet and moderate on this 
occalion than their chiefs, would not ſuffer that propofal 
to be executed. S0 wiſe and equitable a conduct, exclu- 
lively of all events, did the Rhodians no ſmall honour ; 
but ſhould their city have been taken, it could not dere 
Oo to inſpire the arp rom: with impreſſions in their 
ayour, 

Demetrius having tried ſeveral mines without ſucceſs, 


from their being all diſcovered, and rendered ineffectual 


by che yipilant conduRt and activity of the beſieped,- gave 
orders,” and made the neceſſary difpolitions for-a general 
alt: in order to which the Helepolis was moved te a 


* 


* 
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ſttaatidn from whence the city migbt be battered with the 
beſt oſſect. Each ſtory of this formidable engine was fur- 
niſhed wich catapultas and baliſtas proportioned in their 
4 to the dimenſions of the place. It was likewiſe ſup- 
and fortified-on two of its fides, by four ſmall ma- 
. called tortoiſes, each of which had a covered gal- 
ley, to ſecure, thoſe who ſtiould either enter the Helepo- 
lis, or iſſue out of it, to execute different orders, On 
each ſide was a battęting · ram of a prodigious ſize, conſiſting 
ol a piece of timber thirty fathoms in length, armed wii 
-iron, terminating in 4 point, and as ſtrong as the beak of 
a galley. Theſe -engines were mounted on wheels, and 
were made to batter the walls during the attack oa im- 
PRI force by neara thouſand men 
When every thing was ready, Demetrius Aube the 
| e to ſound,! and the general aſſault to be given on 
all ſides, both by ſea and land. lu the heat of the attack, 
and when the walls were already ſhaken by the battering- 
rams, ambaſſadors arrived from the Cnidians, and carne(t- 
ly ſollicited Demetrius to ſuſpend the aſſault, giving him 
hopes at the {ame time, that they ſhould prevail upon the 
beſieged to ſubmit to an -hooqurable' capitulation,, A ſuſ- 
penſion of arms was accordingly granted; but the Rho- 
diass reſuſing to capitulate on the conditions propoſed to 
them, the attack was renewed with ſo much ſury, and all 
the machines co: operated io effeQually, that a large tower 
built with ſquare ſtones, and the wall that Ranked it, were 
- battered down, The beſieged fought mY Ae, the 
breach, and repulſed their enemies. e 
la this conjunctute, the veſſels which. Danny bad 
 freighted with three hundred thouſand meaſuxes of corn, 
and different kinds of pulſe for the Rhodians, arrived very 
. ſeaſonably in the port, notwithſtanding all dhe efforts of 
the enemies ſhips which cruized in the neighbourhood to 
intercept them. A few days after this relief, two other 
ſmall fleers ſailed into the port; one was ſent by Caſſan- 
der, with" one hundred thoufand buſhels of barley ; the 
other came from Lyſimachus, with four hundred thoutand 


buſhels of com, and as much barley. This ſeaſonable and 
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abonglant ſupply, . 
to be in want of proviſions, infpired the beſieged wich new 
courage. W e. „ee —— 
extremity. + 
While they. 8 in bie en they at- 
tempted to fire the enemies machines, and with this view, 
ordered a body of / ſaldiers io march out of the city. that 
following midnight, with torches, and all kinds of kiadled 
wood, Thele . troaps advanded to the batteries and ſet 
them on fire, and at the fame time innumerable arrows 


were ſhot: from the wall, to ſupport the detachment agaioſt 


thoſe who ſhould endeavour: torextinguilh the flames. The 
beſie gers loſt great numbers of ſhrit men · on this occaſion, = 
becauſe they were incapable, amidſt the obſourity of the 
night, either to ſee or avoid the vollies of arrows diſchar- 
ged upon them. Several plates of iron happening to fall 
from the Helepolis, during the conflagration, the Rhodiars 
edyanced with impetuoſity, in order to fer it on fire 3 but 
a the troops within that moving tower, quenched it with 
water, as faſt as the flames were kindled, they oould not 
eſe their deſign. However, Demetrius was apprehon+ 
ſwe that all his machines would be con ſumed; to prevent 
which, be cauſed WN be removed: wich al ved es 
pedition. 

Deinetvies-being ourious to know what eee 
chines the 'befieged had employed in caſling arraws, cauſed 
all thoſe which . ad been ſhot ſtom the place in the attack 
chat ai ght, to be gathered up and when thefe were count - 
ed, and n proper computation made, he became ſenſible 
that the-inhabitants muſt have more than eight hundred 
eugines of different dimenſiona, for diſcharging fires, and 
with / conſternation at this number, as he did not imagine 
the city cduld have made ſoch formidable prepa rations. 
He cauſed; bis Acad to be interred, gave directions for cur+ 
jag thoſe who were wounded 5 anti was as cxpeditivus-as 
Polbble/in repairing the machines which 
ed and rendered uſtlefs. -  - 

The mat, in de vo-impeore thit thr 
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enjoyed by the removal of the machines, were induſtrioss 
to fortify themſelves againſt the new aſſault, for which 
the enemies were then preparing. To this purpoſe they 
began with opening a large and deep ditch behind the 
breach, to obſtruct the paſſage of the enemy into the city, 
after whicly they raiſed a ſubſtantial wall in the form of a 
ereſcent along the nn and wow ene the ene. 
mies à ne W attac. 

As their attention was airy at — e = 
every other emergency, they detached a ſquadron of the 
'nimbleſt ſhips in their port, which took a great number of 
veſſels laden with proviſigm and ammunition for Demetti- 
us, and brought them into the port · Theſe wert ſoon 
followed by à numerous fleet of ſmall veſſels freighted 
with corn, and other ueteſſanes ſent them by Ptolemy, 
with fifteen kendred * men Ser "pt * of 
| Macedobia. ah 

Demetrius having Wlan W n ks 
al to advance near the city, when a ſecond embaſſy ar- 
rived at the camp from the Arhetiians, and ſome other 
ſtates of Greece, on the ſame ſubject as the former, but 
wielr as little ſueceſs. The King, wWhoſe imagination was 
fruitſul of expedients for ſucceeding in his projets, detach: 
ed fifteen hundred of his troops, under the command of 
Alcimus, and Mancius,” with orders to enter the breach 


at midnight, and force the intrenchments behind it. They 


were then to poſſeſs themſelves of the parts adjacent to 
the theatre, lie te they would be in # condition to main · 
tain their ground, if they could but once make themſelves 
maſters of it; In order to facilitate the execition of {0 
important and dangerous an expedition, and amuſe the 
enemies with falſe attacks, he at the ſame time cauſed the 
ſignal to be ſounded by all the trumpets, and the city to 
be attacked on all ſides, both by ſea and land, that the 
beſieged finding ſufficient employment in all parts, the fif- 
teen hundred men might have an opportunity of forcing 
_ , the intrenchmeuts which covered the breach; and after 
Wards of feiziog all the advantageous poſts about the theatre. 
3 This feiat had all the ſucceſs the prince err from it. 
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The troops having ſhouted from: all quarters, as if 44; 
were: advancing to a general aſſault, the detachment com- 
manded by Alcimus entered: the breach, and made ſuch a a 
rigorous:attack upon thoſe vho deſended the ditch, and 
the creſcent which covered it, that, after they had killed. 
NG of their enemies, and, put the reſi into 
confuſion, they ſeized the poſts adjacent to the theaters. 
where they maintained-themſelves.:. > 77g lin i nh 
The alarm was very Sens in dhe city, and-all-the chicks. 


ind ſoldiers, not to quit their poſts, nor male the leaſt 
movement whatever. After which they placed themſelves 
at the head of a choſen hody of. their own troops, and of 
thoſe who were newly atrired from Egypt, and with them. 
poured upon the detachment which had advanced as far. 
u the theatre: but the obſcurity of the night rendered ĩt 
impracticable to diſlodge them from the poſts; they had 
ſeized, and the day no ſooner appeared than an univerſal 
cry of the beſiegen was heard from all quarters, by which 
they. endeavoured ,to:avimate. thoſe; who had. entered the 
place, and inſpire them with a, reſolution to maintain their 
ground, where they: might ſoon expect ſuccours, .. This 
terrible ery drew ſioods of drag and diſmal groans from 
the populace, women and children who continued in the 


city, and then concluded themſelves. inevitably Joſt. The | 
battle, however, contianed with great uigour at the theatre, | 


and the Macedonians defended their poſts with an intre- 
pdity that aſtoniſhed: their enemies till at laſt the Rhodians 
prerailing by their numbers, and perpetual ſupplies. of 
freſh: troops; the detachment, after having ſeen. Aleimus 


aud Mancius ſlaln on the ſpot, were obliged to ſubmit o ö 


ſoperior forces and abandon a poſt it was no longer poſſible 
to maintain. Great numbers of them fell on the {pot, and 
the reſt were taken priſoners, | 

The ardour of Demetrius Was * 3 than 
abated: by this check, and be was makiog the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions ſot a bew aſſault, when he. received lettem 
from: his Saber Antigonus, by which ba Was CP o 
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who commanded there, -diſpatched orders to their officers . 
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nation of cireumſtances, it might-poſſibly be another mo- 


= — — — — — 0... 


eek all poſibls-wreafores fornho-conatalgn.of« peace with 
the Rhodians. He then wanted-fome planſible pretext 


for diſcontinuing the ſiege, and chance ſupplied him with 


it. At that very iaſtant deputies tom Atolia arrived az 


his camp to ſollicit him ane w to grant a. peace to the 
— —-—-— found: nds n 


before. 6.) 
(m) If what Vegetioa Gebesee b de Apes be at 
a6 indedd Virtuvius ſeems to confrevit; wich a. mall ta. 


tive chat contributed not a llatle: to diſpoſe Demetrius to a 
peace. That prince was preparing to advance his Helepolis 
againſt the city, when Rhedian engineer contrived an 
expedient to render it entirely uſeleſũ ; be opened a mine 
ene ye wal of ho and-continued-it to the way 

the tower was to paſs the enſuing day in order 
to approach the walls, The beſicgera not ſuſpeRting-avy 


ſtratagem of that nature, moved on the tower to the place 
undermined; which being incapable of ſupporting ſo enor. 


mous a load; ſualꝭ in under the machine, which buried it · 
ſelf ſo deep in the earth, that ie was impoſſible to draw it 
out again. Fhis was one ineonveniente to which theſe for- 
midable engines wer & Obneniõ,,-ie⸗ and the two authors 
whom I have cited declare, that this accident determined 
Demetrius to raiſe the ſiege, and it is, at leaſt, very pro- 
bable, that-it contributed: * to his taking that 
reſolution. 12 "No IS.» rr 
The Rhodians, on — were e 00 . 
accommodation as himſelf, provided ĩt· could be effected 
upon reaſonable tetms. Ptolomy in promiſing them freſh: 
ſuccours, moch more conſiderable than the- former, had 
earneſtly exhorted them not to loſe To favoutable an octa- 
ſion, if it ſhould offer itſelf Beſides which they were ſen 
ſible of the extreme neceſſity they were under of putting 
an end to the ſiege, which could not but prove fatal to them 
at laſt. This conſideration induced them to liften with 
pleaſure to the propoſals made them, and the treaty was 
concluded ſoon after upon the following terms. The re · 


(m) Veget. de re milit. c. 4. 


enn 
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public of Rhodes and all its citizens ſhould retain the en · 
N of their rights, piitegss, and liberty, without 

being ſubjeRed to any power w tſdever. The alliance 
the bd alway $ had with Antigonus, was.to be confirmed 
ko renewed, 7 with an obligation to take up. arnis for bim 
in all future wars, provided it was not againſt Ptolemy. 
The city was alfo to deliver ay hundred holkages, to be » 
_ Demettius, for the effeftual performance of the 

a by Doe between them. When thoſe haltage es were 
155 the army gecamped f from b before Rhodes, der ba- 
ing beſieged it 4 Yar. 

(a) Demettius, wha was then recongiled with the Rho- 
Gans, Was deſirous, before his depa — to give them a 

proof of that diſpolitian and a 7 preſented wg 
100 all the machines of war he had emp yed in that | 
Theſe they afterwards ſold for three hundred talents” . N 
bout three hyndred thouſand crowns) which theyemploy- 

' with an aqditional ſum of their own, ' in making the 

nods Coloſſus, which was repured one of the ſeven won- 
ders of the world. It was a ffatus of the fan, of fo ftu- 
pendous a lize, * that ſhips in full fail paſſed between its 
legs; the height of it was Seer cubits, or one hundred 
and five feet, and few men could aſp its thumb with their 

ums. It was the work of Chares For Lindus, and em- 
poyed him for rhe ſpace of twelve pears, Sjxty-fix years 
after its etecklon, it was thrown down by at earthquake ; . 
of which we ſhall ſpezk in the Tequef' 0 of this hiſtory, 

The Rbodians, to teſtify their 7 — to Ptolemy ſot 
the aliſtagee he had given them in ſo dangerous a conjunc- 
ture, conſecrated a grove to that prince, after they had 
conſulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to gixe the action 
an air of ſolemnity ; and to honour bim the more, ereged 
a magnificent work within it, The 7 buiſt a ſumptuous pox- 
tico, and continued it along each ſide of the ſquare which 
encompaſſed it, and contained a ſpace of four kp fa- 
thoms, This portico was called the Ptaleqacon ; and our 
of a flattery, as cuſtomary in thoſe days, as impious ih 
elf, diving honours were ended © him in that place : 


(n) Plin: l. xxxiv;.c, 7. | 3 
vo L. vn. 0 
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And, in order to perpetuate their . in this war r Jun 
another method, they gave bim the appellation of Soter, 2 
wich ſignißes a Saviour, and is uſed by the hiſtoriant to af 
| 2 him from the other Ptolemies, who were his af 

| ſucceſſors on the throne of Egypt a 


I was unwilling to interrupt the ſeries of events that oc. 
curred at this fiege, and therefore reſeryed for this place 
one that greatly redounds to the honour of Demetrius. It aff 


relates to his taſte for the arts, and the eſteem he enter - and 
taincd for thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed, by peculiar merit e 
in them, a eircumſtance not a little for the glory of a prince. The 


Rhodes was at that time the reſidence of a cclebrated 100 
painter, named Protogenes, who was a native of Caunus a Mc 
city of Cana, which was then ſubject to the Rhodians, 
The apartment where be painted, was in the ſuburbs with- 
aut the city, when Demetrius firſt beſieged it; but neither 

the preſence of the enemies who then ſurrounded him, nor 
the noiſe of arms that perpetually rung in his cars, could 

induce him to quit his habitation, or diſcontinue his work. 
The King was ſurprized at his conduct, and as be one 
day aſked him his reaſons for. ſuch a proceeding ; II ir, 
replied he, becauſe lam ſen/ible you have declared war 
againſt the Rhodians, and not againſt the ſciences. Nor 
was he deceived in that opinion, for Demetrius actually 
ſhewed himſelf their protector. He planted a guard round 
his houſe, that the artiſt might enjoy tranquillity, or, at 
leaſt, be ſecure ſrom danger amidſt the tumult and ravages 
of war, He frequently went to ſee him work, and never 
ſuffciently admired the application of that maſter. to his 
art, and his ſurprizing excellency in it. . 

The maſter · piece of this painter was the ahſur, 10 
hiſtorical picture of a perſon o that name, whom the Rho- 
dians acknowleged as their founder, though only. a f fa 
bulous hero. Protogenes had employed ſeveral years in f- 
niſhing this piece, and when Apelles firſt ſaw it, be was 
tranſported with ſo much admiration, that his ſpeech failed 


+ He was the fon of Orchimus, whole parents were the Sun ad 
Node, S pt end CONT | 


A 
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kim for ſome time; and when he-at laft began to * 
from his aſtoniſhmeot, he eried out.  rodigious work in- 
did Admiralle performance] Ii bas not however the - 
races Ig give y works, and which have raiſed their re- 
putation to the aliet. If we may credit Plipy, Protogenes, - 
during the whole time "be applied himſelf to this work, 
condemned hipiſelf to a very rigid and abſtemious life * 
that the delicacy of his taſte and imagination might not be 
aſſedted by his diet. This picture was carried to Rome, 
and conſecrated i in the temple of Peace, where it remained 
to the time of Pliny ; but it was at laſt-deſtroyed by fire. | 
The ſame Phy pretends, that Rhodes was ſaved by this 
piſtgre.; becauſe, as ir hung in the only quarter by ubich ĩt 
was polkble for Demetrius to take the city, he rather 
choſe to abandon his conqueſt +, than expoſe ſo precious a 
monument of art to the danger of being conſumed. in the 
flames. Fhis, indeed, would have been carrying his tate 
and value for painting into a ſurprizing extreme; but we 
baxe already ſeen the true reaſous which obliged bene. ; 
us to raiſe the fiege; 
© One of the figures in this Hare was a dog * that was 
admired by all good jndges, and had coſt the painter great 
application, without his being able to expreſs his idea to 
biz own'ſatisfattion, though he was ſufficiently pleaſed with 
all the reſt of the work. He endeavoured to repreſent the 
dog panting and with his mouth foaming as after a long 
chace; and employed all the {kill he was capable of ex- 
erzing on that occaſion, without being able to content bim- 


F 


——— — ſame time 
| fugit occaſio yitariae. 
8 mae mire factus, ut quem parker caſus & ars pinxerint· 


e eee poſſe, cum inre- 
. — —⅜ 
bat autem ars ipſa» nec minui poterat, & videbatur nimia, ac longius 
a veritate diſcedere, ſpumaque illa pingi non ex ore naſci, anxio animi 
cruciatu eum in pictura verum eſſe, non veriſimile, vellet. Abſterſerar 
3 1 nullo modo ſibi approbans. Poſtremo 
us ad quod rene — ——— — — — 
repoſuit ab colores, qualiter cura opta fecitque 
— mc Plin, lib. Xxxv. cap. 10. 
. Oo ” 987 | ' 
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Telf, Art, in his opinion, Was mote viſible than it ought 
to have been; a mere reſemblance would tot ſuffice, and 
almoſt nothing but reality itſelf would fatisfy him. He was 
deſirous that the foam ſhould not Teem painted, but actu- 
ally Howibg but of the mouth of the dog. He frequently re. 
touched it, and Tuffered a degree of torture from bis anxi- 
ety to expreſs thoſe Bmple traces of nature, of Which be 
Had formed the ideas in his mind. All his attempts were 
however ineffectual, till at 1a, in a violent emotion of rage 
and defpair, be darted at the picture the very ſpunge with 
Which he uſed to Wipe out bis colours, arid chance accom- 
* pliſhed that Which art had nor been able to effect. 
© This painter is cenſured for being too difficult to be 
pleaſed, and for retouching his pictures too frequently. It is 
*certain, that tho” Apelles ® alniolt regarded him as his ma- 
ſter, and allowed him a number of excellent qualities, yet 
| he condemied in him the defect of not being able to quit 
the pencil and Finiſh his Works; a defect highly pernicious 
in eloquence as well as painting. We ought, fays Cicero f, 
10 know how, fur we ſhould ge; and Apelles juſtly cen- 
ured ſome painters for not knowing when to have done. 


Ster. N. The e eden of Seleucur into India. De- 
metriur compels Caſfatider o raiſe the frepe of Atbem. 
Die exceſſive honors pard him in ibhut rij. A leagir 
betauren Ptolemy, Selttttus, Culſrnurr, thd'Lyimachnt, 
again Antigona aud Demetrius. The battle of Ig. 
ut, a city of Phropia; whirein Antigomus ir ſlain, 
aun Demetrius put to flight. t. 
H E farther we advance into the hiſtory of Alexan- 
1 . der's ſucceſſors, the more ea may we diſcover 
the ſpitit by which they, were conſtantly actuated hitherto, 
and by which they will ſtill appear to be inſlueeed. They 
. aliam. gloriam nſuopavit Apelles, cam Protogenis opus in 
menſi laboris ae curae ſapra, modum ankiae miratetur, Dixit enim 
omnia ſibi eum illo paria efſe, aut illi meliora, ſed uno ſe pracſtare, 
.quod mannm ille de tabula neſtiret tollere: rmemorabili praccepis, 
ſaepe nimiam diligentiam. Plin. ibid. b 
+ In omnibus rebus videndum eſt quatenus In quo Apelles pic- 
2 eos peccare diceba qu non ſentirent quid eſſet ſatis. 
„n. 73. 
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at firſt concealed their real diſpoſitions, by nominating 2 


dren, or perſobs of weak capacities, to the regal dignity, 


in order to diſguiſe their own ambitious vie us. But as ſoon 
as all the family of Alexander. was deſtroyed, they threw _ 
off the maſk, and diſcovered themſelves in their proper 


colours, Fu ſuch as, in reality, they had always been. 


They were all equally ſollicitovs to ſupport"themſelves in 


their ſeveral governments; to become entirely indepen- 


dent; to aſſume an abſalute ſovereignty, and enlarge the 
limits, of their provinces. and kingdoms at the expence of 
thoſe other governors, who were weaker or leſs fucceſsful 
than themſelves ; to this effect they employed the force 
of their arms, and entered into alliances, which they were 


always ready to. violate when they could derive more ad- 
 vantages from others, and they renewed them with the 


ſame facility from the ſame motives. They conſidered 
the vaſt conquells of Alexander as an inheritance deſtitute 


"of "a malter; and which prudence obliged them to ſecure 


for themſelves, in as large portion as poſſible, without any * 


apprehenſions of being reproached ay ufurpers, for the at- 
quiſition of countries gained by the vifories of the Mace- 


donians, but not the property of any particular perſon. 


This was the great motive of al} the Emerprizes in which. 


they engaged. 
(o) Seleucus, as we formerly obſerved, was miſter of 
all the countries between Euphrates and Indus, and was 
deſirous of acquiring thoſe that lay beyond the latter of 
thoſe rivers, In order, therefore, to improve the favour- 

able con juncture of bis union in point of intereſt with Pto- 
lemy, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, and at a time when the 
forces. of Antigonus were divided, and Demetrius was em- 
ployed in the hege of Rhodes, and in awing the republics 
of Greece ; in a word, while Antigonus himſelf was only 
intent upon becoming maſter of Syria and Phoenicia, and 
attacking Ptolemy even in Egypt itſelf : Seleuens there - 
fore thought it incumbent on him to improve this diverſion, 
which weakened the only enemy be had to fear; for car- 

rying his arms againſt the people of India, who vert e w- 
00 A. 970 , Kur J. C. 555 | 
0 3 
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ec thee. to grarity the frontic anibirion 
Seleucus ſhortly after led his troops into the weſt againſt 
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cluded in his lot by the general partition, e nn be 
hoped it would be very practicable for him to fubdye by a 
ſudden irruption, altogether une a pected by King Sandro. 
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ged in mutual wars with each, other. Seleucus paſſed the 
Indus in order to regain thoſę provinces, but when he found 
that Sandrocotta had rendered bimſelf abſolute maſter of 
all India, and had Jikewiſe an army of Ex hundred thouſand 
men, with a prodigious humber of elephants, he did ogt 
judge it prudent to attack fo potent a prince; but entere 
into a treaty: with him, by which he agreed to renounce 
all his ꝓretepſions to that country, provided Sandrocotia 
. would furniſh him with five hundted Ease ur n which 
tetms a peace Was concluded. This was the final reſult 
of Alexander's Indian conquelts ! this the fruit of ſo much 

ity whe frantic ambition of one prince ! 


+ Antiganus, as I ſhal ſoon obſerve. n The abſolute neceſ- 
ſity he was under of engaging in this war, was one of his 
: Urangeſt inducements for concluding fo ſudden a peace with 


dhe lad ir 
lep) The Athenians, at the Tame time, called in Deme- 
.trjus to allift them agaigſt Caſſander, who belleged thei 
city, He accordisgly ſer fail with three Hundred and thirty 
. galleys, and a great body of foot; and not only drove 
.Caflander out of Attica, but purſued him as far ts 
-Thermopylae, Where he defeated him, and, made himſelf 
maſter of Heraclea, Which Turrendered voluntarily ; be 
alfo admitted. into his, ſervice fix thouſand Matedoniass, 
ha came over t6. his ide, . 
When he returned. to Athens, the inhabitants of that 
city, though they had already laviſhed upon him, all th 
Cd) Dod. I. xx, p. 825---$48, Plut. in Pemetr, P. 859. 
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bars of the tem Sl e Mikervs, UA Partheon ; 
but even this place, which had ſo much ſabctity aſcribed 
to it by he people, and was the matifion of a virgin god- 
;defs, he did not ſcyple t6 profane by the moſt ibſamnots 
and rying, debancheries. 15 courreſans were there treat- 
ed with more hondtir than the goäddefs herſeif, and were 
the only divinitics he adored, Tay He even cauſed altars 
to be erected to them by the Athenians, whom he called 
abject wrezches for their mban compllante ; and creatures 
born only ily for fa ; ſo much wis even this prince ſhock- 
5 at' ſuch deſpicable adde, us 1 8 n obſerved vith 
to. Tiberius *4 p 
1 mocles, ſirnamed the Fair, Wy a very 3 Age, 
"threw himſelf, in order to thude' the Malene of Deme- 
trios, into a veſſel of doiling water prepared for a bath, 
and there loſt his life, chufing rather to die than violate 
his modeſty. The Athenians, to appeaſe the reſentment 
of Demetrios, who Was extremely offended at à deerte 
they had publiſhed with relation to him, ifſued a new one, 
importing, that it was ordered and adjudged by the people 
"of Athens, that whatever Demetrius might think fit to 
command, ſhould be confidered us ſacred in regard to the 
ods, and juſt with regard to men. ls it poffible to be- 
Ts that fattery and ſervitude could be carried to ſuch 
an exceſs of baſeneſs, extravagante, und frreligion: 
Demetrius after theſe proccedings retired'inro Pelopgb- 


"nefus, and todk from Ptolemy, Who Had rendered imer 


powerful 1 in that country, the cities of Sicyone, Coridtb, 
and ſeveral others where he had garriſons : and as he 
happened to be at Argos, at the grand feffival in honobr 
of Juno, he was deſirous of 18 it, by propoſing 
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* Memoria proditur, Tiberium, cloak Habs Orte- 


eis verbis in hunc modum eloqui ſolitum: “ homines ad ſervitu- 
* 


dem paratos ! ſcilicet etiam illum, qui Hbertatem publicam 
tam projectae ſervientium patientize taedebat, Tack. n 
C. 10 n 


\ 
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prizes, and profiding in perſon among the Greeks: lo 
order to ſolemnize it more 1 he 2 8750 on 

| that day, Deidamia, the daughter of Eacides king of the 
e and ſiſter of Pyrrhus. | | 
(t) Tbe ſtares, of Greece being e in the lh 
mus, and curioſity having drawp a vaſt numher of people 
from all parts, Demetrius was. proclaimed general of all 
the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had been before 
him; to whom he thought himſelf If abondaatly ſupetior, ſo 
much was he intoxicated with the ſucceſs of his arms, and 
C. flattery laviſhed upon him. 
When. he was upon. his departure from Peloponneſus 
; "is Athens; he wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that 
he intended, upon his arrival among them, to be initiated 
in the great and leſſet myſterics at che ſame time, This 
had never been permitted before ; for it was neceſſary to 
obſerye certain intervals ; it being lawful to celebrate the 
leſſer myſteries only in the month of March, and the 
greater in that of October. Ia order therefore, to obviate 
. this inconvenience, and ſatisfy ſo religious a prince, it was 
ordered that the then preſent month of May ſhauld be 
deemed the month of March, and afterwards that of Oe - 
tober; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was duly 
ioitiated, without infringing the cuſtoms and ceremonials 
; preſcribed by the law. 
Bunt of all the abuſes committed a at Athens, that which 
moſt afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, was an order 
iſſued by Demetrius, for immediately furniſhing the ſam 
of two hundred and fifty talents; and. when this money 
had been collected without the leaſt delay or abatement, 
the prioce, the moment he ſaw it amaſſed together, or- 
dered it to be given to Lamia, and the other courteſans 
in her company for Waſhes and paint. The Athenians were 
more offended at the indignity than the loſs, and reſented 
the application of that Nn to a greater degree than their 
- contribution to , | 
(.) Flat. in Demetr. Nee. 


by. * + There are various of His wit ton th mon wh 
ard rages ted, 
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Lamia, as if this terrible expence had not been faſſi- 
cient, being deſirous to regale Demetrius at à feaſt, ex- 
torted money from ſeveral of the richeſt Athenians by her 
own priyate authority. The enteftaläment coſt itmenft 
ſums, and gave birth to a vety ingenious pleaſantry of a 
comic poet, who ſaid, that Lamia was à true Helzyolis. 
We have already ſhe wu, that the Helepolis was # machine 
invented by Demetrius, for attacking towys. 5 
(s) Caſſauder finding himſelf vigoroully preſſed by De- 
metrius, add not being able to obtain a peace; without 
ſubmitting entirely to the diſcretion of Antigdaus, agreed 
with Lyfimachus to ſend! ambaſſadots to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy, to repreſent to them the fituation to whith wy 
were reduced. The conduct of Antigodus made evident 
that he had no leſs in view than to diſpoſſeſs all the other 
ſucceſſors of Alexander, and uſurp the whole empire to 
himſelf; and that it was time to form a ſtrict alliance with 
each other, to humble this exorbitabt power. They were 
likewiſe offended, - and Lyſimachus in particular, at the 
conteraptible manner in which Demettius petmitted peb - 
ple to treat the other kings in their converſation at hi 
table, appropriating the regal title to himſelf and his fa- 
er; whereas Ptolemy, according to his flatterers, was 
do more than the captain of a ſhip, Scleucus 4 comtnandef 
of elephants, and Lyſimachas a treafurer. A'confedera- 
cy was therefore formed by thefe four kings, after which 
they baſtened into Afſyria, to make preparations for this 


pew war. ; 
' The firſt operations of it were commenced at the Helle- 
ſpont ; Cafſander and Lyſimachus having judged it expe- 
dient, that the former ſhould continue in Europe, to defend 
it againſt Demetrius ; and that the latter ſhould invade the 
provinces of Antigopus, in Alia, with as many troops as 
could be drawn out of their two kingdems, without leav- 
be them too deſtitute of forces. Lyſimachus executed 
is part conformably to the agreement; paſſed the Hel- 
leſpont with a fine army, and either by treaty or force re- 
(A. M. 3720. Ant. J. C. 302, Diod, I. xx. p. 839-836. 
Flut. in Demetr. p. 899. Juſtin: I. xv. . 4. 
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duaced Phrygias. Lydia, Lyconia, and molt of che tertito © 
ries between. the Propontis, and the river Maeander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had lately 
bailt 3 in upper Syria, and where be was employed in cele · 
br; rating ne. ſolemn. mes he had there eſtabliſhed. This 
om; Lich that of i everal other revolts, tranſmitted to 
Vat the ſame time, pal him immediately to quit his 
games, He accordingly. diſmiſſed the aſſembly, upon the 
Tpet, and made preparations for adyancing againſt the ene- 
my, When all his troops wre drawn together, he march. 
ed with the utmoſt expedition-over mount Taurus, and 
entered Cilicia, where he took out of the public treaſury 
of Synada, a city of that province, as much money as he 
wanted, and then augmented, his troops to the number he 
_ thought neceſſary. After which he advanced directly to- 
wards the enemy, and retook ſeveral places in his march, 
Lyſimachus thought proper to be upon the defenſive, till 
the arrival, of the ſuccours upon their march to join him 
from Seleucus and Ptolemy. The remaining part, of the 
year, therefore, clapſed without any aQtion,and each par- 
ty retired into winter: quarters. 5 

(t) Seleucus, at the beginning of the next ſeaſon, form- | 
ed his army at Babylon, and marched into Cappadocia, to 
act againſt Antigonus, Ibis ſatter ſeot immediately ſor 
Demetrius, who left Greece with great expedition, march- | 
ed to Epheſus, and retock that city, with ſcveral others 
that had declared for Lylimachus \ upon his arrival in Af, 

' Prolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the ab- 
ſence of Antigonus, and recovered all Phoenicia, Judaca, 
and Coeloſyria, except the cities of Tyre and Sidon, 
where Antigonus had left good garriſons, He, indeed, 
formed the ſiege of Sidon,; but whillt his troops were em · 
ployed i in battering the walls, he received intelligence that 
Antigonus had defggted Seleucus and Lyſimachus, and was 
advancing to relieve the place. | Upon this information he 
made a truce for five months with the Sidonians, raifed 
the ſiege, and returned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the hiflory of DiodorusS: | 

(i) A. M. 3703, Nn C. 301. 1 
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my | (0 Plut. in Demet p 902. 


* culus, in a period of the greateſt importance, and'op'the 
I very point of a battle, by which the fate of Alert | 
7 ſuccelſors is to be decided. — 
1 (u) The confederate army, S by Selencus | 
* ind Lyſimachus, and the troops of Autigotzus and Deme- 
2 trius, arrived at Phrygia almoſt at the ſame time, bur did 
Yo not long confront cach other without coming to blows: 
| Antigoous bad above ſixty thouſand foot, ten "thouſand 
4 horſe and ſeventy -five elephants.” The enemies forces 
* conſilted of 23 hole thouſand” or FR. thoufand five 
2 hundred borſe, four hundred ele with 4 hundred 
2 and twenty chariots arthed with 7 79s as, The bartle was 
he fought near Ipſus, a city of Phrygia. 25 "08 
* As ſoon as the ſignal was given, Demetrius, at the bead 
| of his beſt cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the ſon of Seleu- 
8 cus, and behaved with ſo much bravery, that he broke the 
2 enemy's ranks, and put them to flight: bot a raſh and in- 
ww conliderare thirſt of glory, which generals can never foſpect 
7 too much, apd bas been fatal to many, prompted Deme- 
* trius to porſde the fogitives with too much ardour, and 
1 vithout any conſide ration for the reſt of the army; by 
wy | which means he loſt the victory, be might eaſily have ſe 
Fo cured, had he improved his firſt advantage aright. For 
ul when he returned from oe ware he found 1 it impracti- 
kf | cable for him to rejoin his infantry, the enemy” s elephants 
62 having filled up all the intermediate ſpace. When Seleu- 
"a | cus ſaw the infantry of Antigonus ſeparated from their ca- 
45 ralry, he only made ſeveral feint attacks upon them, ſome- 
21 times on one (ide, and ſometimes on another, in order to 
1. intimidate and afford them ſufficient time to quit the army 
85 of Antigopus, and come over to his own; and this was 
bat at laſt hex xpedient on which they refolved. The great- 
2 eſt part of the infantry detached thetnſclves from the reſt, 
42 and ſurrendered in a voluntary mann to Se leucus, and + 
{ed | the other were all put to flight. * At the ſame inſtant a 9 
ah large body of the army of Seleueus drew off by his order, WH) 
* aud made a 2 attack upon Antigonus, who W n k 
14A 
j 
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their efforts for ſome time: bot being at laſt oyerwhelm- 
ed wich darts, and having received many woundy, he fell 
dead on the earth, having defended himſelf valiantly 

his laſt gaſp, eater Li ſeeing his father dead, rallied a 
the troops he was able to draw together ;. My retired to 
Epheſus, with five thouſand foot, and four thouſand A's, 
which were all that remained of more than ſixty thou: 
men, whom bis father and himſelf commanded at the be· 
ginning of the „ (x) The great Pyrrhus, ag 
young as he then was, was inſeparable from Demetrius, 
prerthrew all that oppoſed. him, and gere an clay 
ip thjs firſt, ont of What might bf FROG Ons: * 
* = a and reren. 
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TRB1I8 ſecond ariicle includes: the ſpace of 17 ng 
1 years; namely, the laſt fifteen years of Projemy, the 
ſan of Lagus,, who had already reigned. PINE: Bur 
which wich the other fifteep make rey: gight.; ang forty 
eight years more, being the fcign o Praſemy Philadslpbuy 


Sic oF; 1. The four vidtprious: princes divide the empire of 
. the Great into as many kingdoms. Seleucus 
wilds ſeveral. cities...” Athens ſhuts ; gates ggainſt 
Demetrius, He reconcthe hinſelf ith Seleucus, and 


: oftermard: with 1 55 The death of Caſſanger. The | 


Jirft actions 0 1 Pyrrb us. Atbeng taken by Demetrius. 
. loſes all be paſſe fled wine at the ſame. ling. 
00 2 the battle of Ipſys, the four confederate 
Princes divided the dominions of Antigonus a- 
mang themſelves, and added them to thoſe they already 
poſſeſſed. The empire of Alexander, was thas divided 
into four kingdoms, of which ProJemy bad Egypt, L dia, 
Arabia, Coeloſyrigy and Paleſſine: Caſſander ha d 2 
donia and Greece: Lyſimachus Thracęe, Bithinia, and 
ſome other provinces beyond the Helle ſpont, with the Boſ- 


phorus : And Seleucus all the reſt of to the, other 

fide of the Euphrates, and as far as the Met Indus. The 

(x) Plut. in P 384. (y) Plut. in po Arpfan. 
8 Pp 122, mn Potyb. i 25 p. 572. * 
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of upper Ala, which conflituted the Fertan empire, The, | 
8 of twenty jg Wien have alhgned is _ 
wer, dene At this penjody beraale te: was nc 

acknouleged as king, I after the battle of Iplus ; and if, 
ve add. to theſe the twelve years, during which he exer-- | 


- 


del the regal authority without the ticle, they will make 


- 


out:the,reign of thirty · doe F plngnes hap by Uther. 
. Thele, fogr hag * are the four horns of the he-goat. 
in the prophecy. of. Danicl, who ſucceeded. in the W | 
te fol born chat was broken, The firſt hora was Alex 
ander, king of Greece, who deſtroyed (3 7 8 hes 22 
Medes amt Perſians, deſigned by the rata with two horus ;, _ 
and the, other four borns, are thoſe ſour kings who. roſe op, 
er him, and divided: his empire among them, but they, 
vere; nat, of his poſterity, - 2 9 ls Fa 125 E225 * 
der are. likewile, ſhadowed out b the Four heads of | 


And as I was conſidering, betiold at Be-goat Game From the welf 
a RN - md the 
coat had a notable hor betweerr his eyes; And he came to the tam. 
chat had 4worhoyps, which Thad fee ding before the river, and ram 
voto him in the fury of his power. And I faw him come cloſe unto the. 
rum, and he wis thoyed with chofet ging him, and fer the raw, 
and brake hid cw horns, - and there 'way no power in the ram to ſine 
before him, but he caſt: him down to the ground, and ſtamped upon 
him: and there was none rl p f the ram out of his hand. 
efore the he · goat was very great, and when he wasftrong, 
at horn was broken : ind from it came up four notable hortis, 
a; the” four winds of heaven. Dau. chap. 8; ver. g. 6, 5, 8. 
aſterwards explains'to his prophet what he had ſren. The ram. 
ſaweſt, baving two horns, are the kings of Media and 
„ And the rough 2oat is the king of Grecls, and the great hora 
is between his eyes/- is the fuſt'kings Now that being broken, 
rezs four ſtond up For it; four Kiegdems (ball Rand. up ont of the- 
Ten, tos bly payers Ht EAN „„ 
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©" Theſe nr of Daniel were exanly ne 
by this laſt. rtition of Alexander s empite; other diviſi ons 
had, indee been made before this, but they were only 
of provinces, which were conſigned to governors, under 
the brother and fon of "Alexander, and none bur the laſt 
was the regal partition, Thole prophecies, therefore, are 
to be underſtood of this alone, for they exidently repreſent 
. theſe four ſucceſſors of Ken tes” in the quality of four 
kings, four food up for il. Bux not one of Alexander's 
ſaccefſors obtained the re £768 till about three — 


nn 


the ſeveral parties, ine +: his own gore kd not 
ra cknowleged by any of the reſt. Whereas, after the battle 
of Ipſps, the treaty made between the four confederaes, 
When they had defeated their adverſary, and divelted him 
of his dominions, affigned each of them their dominions 
under the appellation of ſo many kingdoms, and duthoriz- 
ed add acknowleged them as kings and forereigns, inde- 
pendent of any ſuperior power, Theſe four kings are Pto- 
lemy, . Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus 
We can never ſufficiemily admire, in this FA db other 
places, wherein the'completivin of the propheſies of Daniel 
will be obſerved, the ſtrong light with which dhe prophet 
penetrates the thick gloom of futurity, at a time when 
there was not the leaſt appearance of all be-foxetels. Wich 
how much certainty and: exactneſs, even amidſt the vari · 
ety of theſe revolutions, and à chacs of "Figalar eyente, 
does he determine each particular-circumllance, : and fix 
the number of the ſeyeral ſucceſſors ! How exprelly haske | 
pointed out their nation, that was to be the Grecian; de- 
ſeribed the countries they were to polleſs'; meaſuted the 
duration of their empires, and the extent of their power, 
inferior to that of Alexander j in a word, with what lively 
colours has he drawn the characters of thoſe princes, and 
+ Aﬀter dis 1 beheld, and Io, another like a leopard, which bel 
upon the back of it, four wings of a fowl; the beaſt had alſo four 
heads; and dominion was given to it, Dan. vii. 6, 
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their alliances, treaties, treachery, marriages, and 
cceſs/! Can any one, poſhbly aſcribe to chance, or human 
foreght, ſo many circumſtantial prediftions,; which at the 
time of being denounced, were ſo remote from probability ; 
and may. we not evidently diſcover.in them the character 
ee eee io whom all ages are preſent in 
one, view, and who alone determines at his will the fate of 
all che bie and empires of the world 2 eng 
time fox vg; to reſume the thread of our hiſtory, 
(Z2) Ooias, the, firſl of that name, and high- elt of the : 
Jewsdied az this, time, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Simon, 
who, for dhe 2 772 life, and the equity of all bis 


WD e l N The Juſt... He e the we 
of dine years... 

055 —— 2 the defedt of Antige = mad — 
ſelf f upper. Syria, where he bye Antioch. on the 
Orentes, , 27 gave, it that name either from bis father or 
his ſoo, far they were Boch called -Antiocbus, This city, 
DF the Syrian Kings afterwards reſided, was the capi - 
tal-of the Ealt for a long time, and {ill preſerved that 

75 under the Roman emperors, Antigonus had lately 
uilt a eity at a ſmall diſtance from this, and calledit Autigo- 

nia; but Selencus had entirely demoliſhed it, and employed 
the materials i in the conſtruction of bis own city, to which 
be afterwards tranſplanted the inhabitants of the former, 


+(b) Among ſeveral other cities built by Seleucus in this 


country, there; were, three more remarkable than the 
ref, *- The firſt was called Seleucia, from his own name; 
the, ſecond, A bamea, from his conſort of that name, who 
vas the daughter of Artabazus the Perſian ; the third was 
Laodicea, ſo. denominated from his mother. Apamea and 
Seleucia were ſituated on the ſame river on which Antioch 
was built, and Laodicea was in the ſouthern: part of the 
lame quarter, allowed the Jews the ſame . 
and immunities. each of theſe new cities, as were 
joyed | by the Greeks and Macedonians, and eſpecially a 
wow. Antiq. 1. afl. c. 3. (a) A. M. 370. at. x 306+ 
*. . 196. Appian. in Syr. f. . , MS. 
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(Node in Syrzg where thar peop l 
bers, that thi 1 onbcrabſe a part of that city 
as their 0 count enjoyed at Alexandria. 
Demetrias had withdrawn himſelf to Epheſus, after the 
Yards of Tpfus, und, from thence,” embarked for Greece, 
Bis whole teſcurte Being limited to the affection of the 4. 
che nmtans, with whom die Had left his fleet, money; and wife 
Deidamia. Bot he was Ntrangely furprized and offended, 
when he way met in his way, y ambaffadors from the 
Atbepians, who came to at aipr bim that be could not 
be admitted into their city, aufe the pe opte had; by a 
Yectree, prohibited” the” reception of any of che kings: 
hey alſo toforthed him; that his confort Deidamia' had 
been conducted to Megara, with all the bonours and at- 
rendatice due to bet dignity, Demetrius was then ſenſible 
of the value of | honours and homayes entorted by fear, 
and which did not proceed from the will. The paſture 
* 1 affairs not permirtivg him to reyenge the perfidy'of 
people, he coptented bimſelf wick 'jorimatiog dis 
Sen i th to hem in a moderate manner, and —— 
is "whom was that prodigious galley 
: n bars. As fon as he Had received them 
heated towards the Cherfontfus ;* and having committed 
ſome devaltations in the territories of Lyfiniachas;” he en- 
riched bis army With" the poll, and by that"Expeticnt 
prevented t the deſettion of His troops, who*began to re- 
* theif our, and tender e formidable 
| OL AA King Ut mnie in order to Rrergibes 
be in his Jennie, entered intd a particular treat) 
with Ptolemy, and ſtrengthened the alliance between ther, 
by eſpouling one of his daughters namet Arfinoe ; thort- 
+ after, which, his fon Agathacles martied another. 
| LON This double AdbeSherwees L.ylnaches ad Prote- 


my gave umbrage to Selencus, who thereupon Entered is: 
to à treaty with Demetrius, and tho ofe# Stratodice "the 
. daughter of thar prince by Pbila the 8 
The beauty of thar babe Ya dee Beni to;dt- 


(e) A. M. 3705. Ant, J. c. 458. Flut. in Demetr. 5. 903- 
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wand ber in marriage; and as the affairs of Demetrius 
were at that time in a yery bad condition, ſo honourable 
an alliance with ſo powerful a prince, was. excecdiogly a- 
to him. | In conſequence of which he immediate - 
ly conducted his daughter with all his fleet into Syria from 
Greece, where he was {till in poſſeſſion of ſome places. 
During his paſſage he made a deſcent on Cilicia, which 
then belonged, zo Pliſtarchus the brother of Caſſander, to 
whom it had been aſſigned by the four kings, who divided 
the dominions of Alexander the Great after the death of 
Autigonus. Pliſtarchus went to, complain of this proceed - 
ing to Seleucus, and to teptoach him for contracting an 
alliance with the common enemy wirhont the conſent of 
the other kipgs, which he copſidered as an inſtaction of 


ile treaty. Demetrius receiving intelligence. of this jour- 


vey, advanced direRly to. the city, of Synada, . where the 
treaſures, of the. proyince, amounting ic twelve hundred 
talents,*, were depoſited. Theſe he: carried off with all 
expedition to his fleet, and then ſet. {ail for Syria, where 
he found Seleucus, and gave him the princeſs Stratonice in 
marriage, Demetrius, after ſome days, paſſed in rejoicing 
for the, nuptials, and the entertai given on each ſide, 
returned to Cilicia, and made himſelf maſter of the whole | 
proxince. He then ſent his wife Phila to Caſſander, in or- 
der to excnſe this proccediog, | Theſe kings imitated the 
princes, of the Eaſt, with whom it is cuſtomary to have 
ſereral wives at the ſame time. N 

During theſe tranſactions of Demetrius, Deidamia,. "Rt 
nother of his wives, who had taken a journey to meet him 


in Greece, and had paſſed ſome time. with him in chat 


country, NN her 
days. (d] Demetrius having reconciled himſelf with Ptole - 
my, by the mediation 2 ſpouſed Ptolemaida, 
the daughter of Ptolemy ; by whiclF means his affairs be- 
kaun aſpecy 5 — — 


"© 4. M. 1786. Ant. J. C. — | * 
* - Twelve hundred thouſand crowns. 
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Gen ee two rich asd powerfull ities of Tyre and 


Sidon. deſices his new co us in Cilicti! 

n s very imprese m Scieuens üs peru: W das- 
gerous an enemy to eſtabliſh himſelf at ſo fmall a dfſtance 
from him, and to afurp from one of his allies a bo 
near his own dominions ds Cihcia. AH dns ſtie /s that 
| theſe princes had no eftabliſhed rules and principtes of con- 
duct, and were even ipnorarit of the true inte reſts of their 
ambition. For as to farh of treaty; e uch gratitude, 
they had long fince renounced them alh, and*onfy reigned 
for the unhappioefs of their people, — the 
_ firſt book ef Macrabers has obſerved #5 -© 
The eyes of Seleacus' werobowever opel gant 
| Sen having a neighbor of fuck abmities on 
each ſide of his \damimions, he required Demetrius to ſur- 
render Cificis to bim for a' very confiderable fum of money; 
but that prince not being Afpoſed te cbinpfy with fuch 4 
propoſal,” 8cencns inſiſted upon bis reſtoring bim the cities 
of Tyre and Sidoir that depended on Syria,” of which he 
was King.” Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replicd 
very abruptly, that though he ſhonld loſe ſeveral other bar- 
_ tes as fatal to him a5 that of Tyfes, he ſhould never re · 

fotre to purchaſe the frierdftip of Sclencus at ſo tigh-4 
Price. At che ſame timeß be failed rq thoſt two cities, 
here he remforteti their whe fargiſhed them 
with all thingy neceffary for a vigorous defence; By which 
means the intention of Seleueus to rake them from tim 
Was rendered ineffe&tual at that time. This proceeding of 
geleucus was very conformable to the rules of poſſtical in 


tereſt, but had fach an odions aſpett ich referent to the 


maxims of honour, that it ſhocked-all iankind, and was 
unjverfally condemned: For as his dominions were offuch 
u vaſt extent as ro igglude alt the countries between dia 
and the Mediterranean, how inſatiable was that 'rigour 

ave avidity which would not permit him to feave kin father · 


in-law the peaceable on of the honeys om 


of his fortune ! 
* Chap. x. — — 
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te) Calfacder died, about this time, of a dropfy, after 

rd governed Macedonia for the nite 

from the death of his father, and ſiu ot fever from the 


laſt partition, He left three ſons by Thelſilonics,” one 


— Alexander the Great, Phitip, who fuccecd- 
et him, r ä cant. | 
eee | 

: - (f) Pyrthus, hs ace King er Tpiras; dil ee | 
Antigons,” a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This young 
was the ſon of Zacides; whom the Moloffians, in 4 
revolt, Med enpelied” From -the done; "wut new with 
great difficulty, that Pyrrhas*hinaſelf, then "a6 infant kt 
the breaſt,” was preſerved from the fury of the revolters, 
who purſued him with intent to deſttoy him. Aſter various 
adventures; he was eonducted to che cobrt of King Glau- 
dias in Ifyria, where he was taken into the protection of 
that priner- Caſſunder the mortaf enemp of Facides, 


 follictod be King 10 beliver the young" Pte into his 


hands, and offered him two hundred talents on that occa - 
Gon : Glaucias, however, was ſtruck with horror at ſuch 
a propoſal, and when the infant had atturned the twelfth 
year of his age, he conducted hirp tn perſon into Epirus 
with a powerful army, and" reinſtated him in his domin?- 
ons; by which means the Moloſfans were compelled tb 
ſubmit to force; Juſtin” tells us, that theit hatred being 
ſofre ned into. compaſſion, they themſelves recalled him, 


and afbgned him guardians to govern the kingdom till he 


ſhould be of age himſelf ; nemme 
Fama : 

When lie had attarned his Week year, be began 
to think Hinifelf fafficicatly eſtabliſned on the throne; aud 
ſet our from his capital city for Myria; in order to be pre- 
ent at the nuptials of one of the ſons of Ghucias, with 
hom he had been brought up. The Moloffians raking 


advantage of his abfence, revolted a ſecond time, 


all his friends out of the kingdom, feized all his res, 
and conferred the crown oa Neoptolemus his great uocke, | 


(e) A. M. 3907. Ant. J. C. 297. 2 (f) Plut. in Pyrch. p- 8 
383385. K | . 
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tached himſelf to her in particular ; for, he was already an 
able politician, he neglected no opportunity of making his 
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Pyrrhus, beingabuadiveſted of his dominions, and finding 
himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccours,..retired to his brother · in 
law Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, who had ere 
his ſiſter Deidamia. 28. ＋ 4; 181-88 1H oli 
This young prince bimſelf among the have 


veſt, in the battle iat was fought on. the plains. of Ipſus, 


and would not forſake Demetrius, even after, be was de; 
feated; . He alſo preſerved ſor him thoſe Grecian cities 
which that prince had conſided to him; and when a treaty 
of peace was concluded between, Prolemy and Demetrius, 
by the mediation of Seleucus, arne e mn 
as an hoſtage ſor his brother - in- la W). 5 

. Daring his continvance at the court of, Prolemy, be 
gave ſafficient proofs. of his ſtrength, addreſs, and extra- 
ordinary patience, in hunting exerciſes, and all other la: 
bours. Obſerving that of all the wives of Prolemy, Bere- 


nice had the greateſt aſcendant over him, and hay he for 


the others in prudence, as well as beauty, he at- 


court to thoſe on whom his fortune. depended; and was 
ſtudious to ingratiate himſelf wich ſuch perſons. 2s were 


capable of being pleful;to. him. Lis noble and- engaging | 


demeanour procured him ſuch a ſhare in Ptolemy i eſteem, 
that he gave him Antigone, the daughter of Berenice his 
favourite, con ort, in preference of ſeveral young princes 
. who demanded her in marriage. This lady was the daugh- 


ter of Berenice by Philip ber firſt huſband; who was 2 


' Macedonian lord, little known with reſpect ta any other 
particular... . When Pyr rhus had eſpouſed Antigone, the 
Queen bad ſo much influence aver her conſort. as to induce 


bim to grant his ſon· in· law a fleet: with a ſupply. of money 


which enabled him to repoſſeſs bimſelf of his dominions. 
Here began the fortune of an exiled prince who was after 


wards eſteemed the greateſt, general of bis age; and it 
malt be acknowleged that every inſtance of his early con- 


wy duct denoted extraordinary merit, and raiſed great expec* 


1 


' ations of bis * . 3 
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lolulting language, but ſoftened-the tote of bis voice, and 
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(48) Achens, as'we hive already obſerved, reyolted from 


Demetrius, and that her gates againſt him. But when 
that prince thought he had ſafficiently-provided for the ſe- 
curity of his rerritories in Aſia, he marched agaiolt that 
rebellious and ungrateful | 
her ag fhe deſerved. © The firſt year wis employed in 
reduction of the Meſfenians, and rhe conqueſt of ſome 
ther cities who had quitred bis party : but he recurned.: 
next ſeaſon to Athens, which he cloſely blocked op, an 
reduced to the laſt extremity,” by-catting off all commu - 
nication of proviſions. (h) A fleet of an hundred and f 
fail, Tent by King Profemiy, to ſoccour the Athenians, ar 
Which appeared on the coalts of "gina, afforded them 
ut'a ttanſient joy; for When this naval force ſaw à ſtrong 
feer arrive from Prloponneſus to the alliſtance af Deme- 


 rrius, beſide 2 grear number of other veſſels from Cyprus, 


and rhat the whole athounted to three hundred, they weigh- 
<& anchor, and fted. 72 9 | | 

Although the Athenians had iſſued a fecree, by which 
they made it capital for any perſon,” even to mention a 
peace with Demetrius, the e neceſſity to which they 
were redaced, obliged them t open their gates to him. 
When he entered the city, he commanded the inhabitants 
to aſfemble in the theatre, which he furrdunded with arm- 


et! troops, and poſted his guards on each fide of the ſtage 


where the dramatic pieces were performed; and then de- 
ſending from the upper part of the theatre, in the man- 
ber uſual with the actors, be ſhewed himſelf to that mul- 
titude,” who ſeemed rather dead than living, and waited 
for tue event in inexpreſſibleRerror, expecting it would 
prove the ſentence for their deſtruction: but he diflipated 
their apprehenſtons by the firlt expreſſions he uttered j for 
he did not raiſe his voice like a man affected with the e- 
motions. of rage, nor deliver himſelf in any paſſionate or 
only 'addrefſed himſelf to them in gentle complaints and 
inicable expottulations,” Tle pardoned their offence, and 
(8s) A. M. 3708. Ant. J. C. 296. Plut. in Demetr. p- 994, 
90s, (h) A, M. 3709, Ant. J. C. 295. | 
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reſtored thend to bis fayour ; preſenting them, at the ſame 
time, with- an hundred. tho d meaſures of corn, and 
reluſtating ſuch magiltrates as were moſt agreeable to them. 
The joy of this people may be eaſily conceived from the 
terrors with which ch they, e before affected; and bow 
Tan mult ſuch u ae ys ho ould always ſuppor 

o glorious, ſo admirable. a chara&t TT: 

When be had. regolated the las, of aff iv Athens, 
he determined. 10 redoge the La Igemgnians.. »Axchida- 
mus, their king, advanced as. far as Mantinaea to meet 
him ; but Demetrius defeated him in a. great battle, and 
obliged him to bave recourſę to flight: after whigh be a 
1 * into Re} and 11 7 N 197 in the very 


all 
ae made. A 3 he on Ci a 

iſland, except Salamina, wh ere DER mother WP Demerrius, 
with his wife and children had' retired; and that the king 
of Egypt carried « 75 the * 
gour. Demetrius left ; als fly to their e bot was 
ſoon informed that the ace ad We Ptolemy 
had the generoſir ty, to give the, morher,.. wife . children 
of bis enemy their liberty, without any "ran om; 

diſmiſs them with all theig, attendants, and Wa He 
even made them magnificent preſents at their departure, 


which, he accompanied with all imaginable 1 marks of ho». 


nour, a 
The loſs of Cyprus was Go ſu d by thar of Tyre 
and Sidon; and Seleucus e of Alicia o 

another lde, Thus i in a very ſhort time he oo cl 
diveſted of all bis  dominions, without any: raloures-or b opes 


for the future. 
TL $*23 20 
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Ster. II. Diſpate en the c ++ of 3 
for the 'crown of Macedonia. Demetrius being in» 
-vited to the aſſiſtance of Alexander, finds means. to de. 
ftrey bim, and is proclaimed ting of the Macedonians, 
- He makes great Preparationt Nor ibe conqueſt of» Ha. 
A powerful conſederagy it formed againſt him. Fyr- 
- rhut and Lyſmmachns deprius bim of Macedonia, and 
divide it bearween themſelveri Pyrubus is ſoon obliged: 
2 quit thoſe territories. Sat cad s e * | 
vw in priſon, er Nn . 
O prince was 4 8 to greater Vicfitades' 
of fortune, of | ever experienced more ſudden chan 
pop Demetrius. Heexpoſed himſclf to theſe event 
his imprudenoe, amofing himſelf with inconſiderable 
queſts, while he abandqued bis provinces to the ſirſt 
invader. His greateſt ſucteſſes were immediately follou- 
ell by his bei 44 diſpoſſeſſed of all bis dominions, and al- 
deſpair, when ſuddenly an unexpected re- 
ſource offered ichelf from a W be had not the oſt. | 
wom to expect it, 2 an > 
(i) in the quarrel W he e. two Ford of Callender 
for the crown, Theffilonica their mother favoured Alex - 
inder, who was the youngeſt; which ſo enraged Antipa - 
ter; the eldeſt ſon, that he killed her with his own hands, 
though ſhie Ednjured him by the breaſts which had nouriſti- 
ed him, to ſpare her Hife. Alexander, in order to avenge 
this unnatural batbarity, ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus 
and Demetrius. Pyrrhus arrived the firſt, and ade him» 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral cities in Macedonia, part of which 


' he retained ag a, compenſation for the aid he had-igivery 


Alexander; and he returned to his own dominions,” after 
he had reconciled the two brothers, Demetrius made bis 
approach at the fame inſtant, upon which Alexander ad 
vanced to meet him; and reſtified at the intefview between 
mem, all imaginable gratitude and Friev@ihip 37 but repre 
ſented to him, at the ſame time, that the ſtate of hi af- 


6) A. M 3770. Ant. j. E. 40. rut in Demetr, 2, ln 
p. 386. ä 1. 
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fairs was thanged, and that he no longer had any _ of - 
his aſſiſtante. Demetrius was diſpleaſeq with hiscompliment, 
whilſt Alexander, who dreaded the greatneſs of his power, 
was apprebenſive of ſubjecting bimlel{.ro-a.maſter, ſhould 
he admit him into hs dominions. They however converſ- 
ed together with ad external: air. of friendſtip, and. enter- 
tained each other with- reciprocal. feaſts, till at laſt, De- 
 metrjus, upon ſome intelligence, either 4x00, or, contrived, 
that Alexander intended to. deſtroy: him, prevemed: 
ran 


execution of that deſign, and killed bim. This 

armed the Macedonians againſt him at firſt, but ay 
had acquaipted them with all the particulars. that occaſions 
ed his conduct, the averſion. they entertained. for, Antipa- 
ter, the infamous murderer. of his oun mother, induced 
them to declare for Demetrius, and they accordingly pro- 
claimed him King af Macedonia. Demetrius poſſeſſed 
this crown for the ſpace, of ſeven. years, and Antipater 
fled into Thrace, where he. did. not Jong ſurvive the loſs 


of bis kingdom, rb 
One of the . royal faraily Philip King 
of Macedonia became entirely extinct by the death of 
Theſſalonica, and her two ſons; as the other branch from 
Alexander the Great had before by the death of the young 
Alexander and, Hercules, his two ſons. Thus theſe two 
princes, - who by their unjuſt wars had ſpread deſolation 
through ſo, many provinces, and deſtroyed ſach a pymber, 
of royal families, experienced by a juſt decree of provi- 
dence the ſame calamities in their own families, as they. 
had occaſioded to others, Philip and Alexander, with. 
= wines, and all their deſcendants, periſhed by. violent 
aths. 
(k) duct about this time Selencas built whe cy of e. 
lac on the banks of the Tigris, and at the diſtapce of 
forty miles from Babylon. It became very populous in a 
. ſhort time, and Pliny tells us it was inhabited by fx hun- 
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broken"down; ſpreack ſuch. an inundation over the Gon- 
try, and the branch of that river which paficd through 
Babylon, was ſank ſs low by this cvacitation, as to be 
rendered unnavigeble; by which means that. city became 
ſo incommodious, that as ſoon as Seleucia was built, aff 
ng inhabitants withdrew thither, "This Gründe pre- 
pared the way for the cecompliſhinent of that celebrated 


ptopheey of Ifaiah, who at 4 time; when this eity was in 


the moſt Mouriſtag eonditier, had fbretofd, ther it hould = 
one day become. entirely defert aod'tnivhabired.. (H Thave 
obſerved elſewhere by what manner and degrees ng {nel 
aloe was fully aecompliſiied. * | YN n 

(m) S mom furnamed the juſt, and bigh'pricft of ths | 
a die@ at the cloſe of the ninthr year of his-pontificate, 
auc left 4 young ſon, nated Onias, Is YE War of oo 
tender am age co take upon himſelf che exerciſe- of that 
dignity, it was conſigned to Eleazar che brother of S- 
mon, who diſcharged thie funon of it for ie r 
teen years. 

(a) F here paſs over fome | events of fall i 
and proceed to Demetrius, who: beliering bimfelf fufficis 
ently ſerded' in Greece and Macedonia, began to make 
grezt preparations, for regaining. dic-cnmpie of his facher 
in Ad. "With this view he raiſe an army of above at 
hundred thouſand men, and'fitted out à fleet of five hun- 


&red fail; in à word, fo. great an armament had never 


bees ſeen, Fact rhe time of Alexander the Great, De- 
metrius animated the workmen by his preſence and in- 
ſructions, riſked them in perfon, ' direfted them how to 
10, and even affiſted them in their labours. The number 
of bis galleys, and their extraordinary dimenſions, created 
an noiverfal aſtoniſhment; for ſhips of fix; and even five 
benches of oars, had never been ſeen, till then; and 2 
lemy Philopater did not build' one of forty benches till 
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many years W this period +; but then it was ue 
pomp and oltentation, - whereas thoſe which Demetrius 
built were extremely uſeful in battle, and more admirable 
for their lightweſs - and agility than their grandeur and 
magnificence. 
) Piolemy, Liynonchus,. and Selexcus, receiving in- 
telligence of theſe formidable preparations of Demetrius, 
immediately caught the alarm j; and ao; order to fruſtrate 
their effect, renewed their alliance, i in which they likewiſe 
engaged Pyrrhus king of Epirus; in conſequence of which, 
when Lyſimachus began to invade. Macedonia on one ſde, 
Pyrrhus was carrying on the ſame operations on the other. 
Dematrius, Who was then making preparations in Greece, 
ſor his intended expedition into Aſia, advanced with al 
ſpeed to defend his own dominiona ʒ but before be was able 
to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Beraea, one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities in Macedonia, where he found the 
wives, children, and effects of a great number of ſolgiers 
belonging to Demetrius, This news cauſed ſo great 2 
diſorder in the army of that prince, that. a conſiderable 
part of his troops abſolutely refuſed to follow bim, and 
declared with an air of mutiny and ſedition, that they 
would return to defend their families and effects. In a 
word, things were carried 10 ſuch an extremity, that 
Demetrius perceiving be no longer had any influence over 
them, fled to Greece in the diſguiſe of a common ſoldier, 
and his troops went over to Pyrrigs, whoop * proclaim 
ed king of Macedonia. 

The different characters of theſe two privces- greatly 
eontributed to. this: ſudden revolution. Demetrius, who 
conſidered vain pomp, and ſuperb magpißcence, as true 
grandeur, * himſelf ada + to the Mets 


; is) A. M. 01 / Ant. * 0 285. 

** + This galley was two hundred and eighty cubits (about four hrs 
Aenne, and twenty - eight cubits ( ſeventj-· 
eee It carried four hun. 
_ &red ſailors, beſide rowers, and near three thouſand 
ſoldiers, who were diſpoſed in the ſpaces between the rowere, and 3 
abe lower deck. Plat. in the Life of Demetrius. 7 
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for niads, io-the-yery:Gireutoſtance by-which'he.zbanght nde 
"EA ' tain their eſteem. | He ambitiouſly Joaded his head with 
ble à double diadem, like a theatrical monarch, and wore 
and purple robes enriched with a profuſion of gold. The or» 


naments of his feet were altogether; extraordinary; and he 
had long employed artiſts to make him a mantle, on which 
the ſyltem of the world, wirk all the ſtars viſible in de 
firmament, were to be embroidered in gold. The change 
of his fortune prevented the finiſhing of this work, and 0 
future king would pteſume to wear it. 

But that which rendered him flill- more odious, was his - 
being ſo difficult of approach. He was either ſo impious - 
and diſdainful, as not PORTS thoſe who. had any affairs . 
to tranſact with him the liberty of ſpeech, or elſe he treat- 
ed them with ſo: much rudeneſs, as/obliged them to quit 

his preſence with diſguſt. One day, when he came out 
of bis palace, and walked: through: the ſtreets with a mien 
of more-affability than it was uſual for him to aſſume, ſome - 
perſons were encouraged to preſent a few petitions to bim. 
He received them with a gracious air, and placed them 
in one of the folds of his robe ; but as he was paſſing 0+ 
ver a bridge on the river Axius , be threw: all thoſe pe- 
titions into the ſtream. A prince maſt certainly know - 
very little of mankind, not to be ſenſible that ſuch a con- 
temptuous behaviour is ſuffſicieni to provoke bis ſubjeclo 
to revolt from his authority. On this occaſion, an action 
of the great Philip was re collected, and which has been 
related among the events of his reign. That prince had 
ſeveral times refuſed audience to a' poor woman, under 
pretext that he wanted leiſure to hear her. Be wo longer 
King then, replied ſhe with ſome emotion z and Philip, 
from thenceforth, made it a maxim with himſelf to grant 
bis ſubjects long and frequent audiences; For, a8 Plutareh 
obſerves on that occaſion, Tux MOST INDISPENSIBLE. 
"DUTY or A KING, 1 TO BXERT. HIMSELF IN THF: 
ADMINISTRATION. or ien Fw, phat | 


# A river of upper: Macedonia: 
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= The W nr wank bad formed a yery different idea of 


Pyrrhus, . They had head it reported, and were ſenſible 

by their own, experience, that effability was natural to 

bim, and that be wes always mild and acceſſible; they 

wete convinced of bis promptitude to recompenie the ſer- 

yices rendered him, and that he Wes. Glow to anger and 

ſeverity, Some. young afficers over their liquor had vented 

ſeveral offenſive pleaſantries againſt him. The particulars 

of their conyerſatiqn were related to Pyrchus himſelf, who 

ordered them to be brought inte his preſence, and then 

| aſked tbem, if they had exprefied-themfelves in the man- 

ger he had beard ? Len, ry Long; replied one ol the oo 

bang, an we /oould have added a great tend more, if 

awe bad bad. more wine... Pyrrhus could not farbeat laugh» 

ing at this ber dog and ſprightly dum, and Gli del them 
from his preſence withbug fortber notice. 

The Macedonians: thought. hen mach gie to. De | 

mettius, even in tnilitary merit. He: had beat them on 

ſeveral occaſions, but their edmiration of his bravery was 

greater than their reſentaent ſor their defeat,” It was a 

common expreſſivn with them, that othet prioves imitated 

Alexander in nothing but abeir purple. robes, the number 

of their guards, the aſfectation of inclining their beads like 

his, and theit imperious manner of ſpeaking ;-. but that 

Pyrrhus whs the only one who repreſented that monarch in 

his great and laodable qualities. Pyrthus hinmſelf was not 

a nkogether ſyte of nanty, with neſpett go tue rriemblau net 

of his own features to that of Alenasdet , bot 2 good 

matron of Lariſſa, in whoſe houſe he.qnce: Jodged had 

undeceived bim i that particular, by an ahſwer perhaps 

not m all agreeable to m. The Macedonians, however, 

thought they diſcovered in him, the aſpect of that prince; 

J et of flatterers N chat he trſembled 

are N his 755 3 

rdiccas, cr 

: „ — and then . geßres a woman FO IE ben ethen 

— to tell bim, which of thoſe princes he moſt reſtenbied. She 

refuſed to anſwer him for # conſiderable time, till at laſt he preſſed her 

very earneſtly to ſatisfy his curioſity; upon Aich ſherephied, tha ſhe 


thought him very like Batrachion, who was a noted cook in Ut cr. 
Lucian. advers. indoct. p. 25 8 
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with all che fire of his eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, 
and impetuoſity with which be charged his enemies, and 


bore down all who preſumed to oppoſe him. Dut with re - 
ſpect to the art military, and ability in drawing up an army 
in battle, they thought none comparable to Pyrrhus, © 

It cannot therefore be thought ſurprizing that the May 
tedonians, who entertained ſuch prejudices” in his favour, 
and ſo diſedvantageous to the other; ſhould eafly-quir the 
party of Demetrius, to eſpouſe that of Pyrrhus : Aud one 
may ſee by this inſtance, and a thouſabd others; how ne- 
ceſſary it is for prinoes to attach their people to their inte: 
reſt by the gentle ties of affection and gratitude; and by 
entertaining a real love for them, which is the only means 
of acquiring their love, that is the moſt ſolid glory, their 
moſt eſſential enen and avthe ſame an Lr 
elt ſecunty. Ty 23617 e bil 

(o) Ay Spee en pened 46 ande dhe os 
ter Pyrrhus had been declared king of Macedonia, he pre- 
tended that he had contributed as much as that prince, to 
the flight of Demetrius, and that he conſequently ought to 
haye a ſhare in that kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, in this con- 
juncture, was not entirely certain of the fidehiry of the Ma- 
cedomians, readily acquieſced'm the ptetenſiobs of Lyſi- 
machus, and the cities and provimces were aceordingly 
ſhared beten them: But this agreement was fo far from 
uniting them'with"each other, that it rather led them into 
1 conſtant train of 'animoſitics and diviſions: For, as Plu- 
tarch obſerves, when neither ſeas nor mountains, nor un- 
iababitable defarts, could ſuffice as barriers to the avarice 
and ambitiom of theſe princes; and when their deſires. were 
not to be bounded. by thoſe limits which ſeparate. Europe 
from Aſia, how" eould they poſhbly- continue in a ſlate of 
tranquillity,” and refrain from the injuſtice of invading do- 
mains ſo near, and which might prove ſo - commodious to 
tem? This was a moderation not to be expected; and 
2 perpetual war between them became inevitable from the 
malignant ſeeds of envy and e hogs RIA taken root 
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permitted them to enjoy a ſtate of repole ; and be ing hims 


hom intereſt; avt aſſection, had attached to Macedonia, 
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ia their minds. The names of peace and war were conſidered 


by chem as 4wo ſpecies.of coin 5 10 which zhry themſclves 


had given currency, merely, for their own/interelt, add 
without the lenſt regard to juſtice. . Aguin, continues the 
lame author, do they act more laudably, when they eg» 
gage in an open war, than wheo they uſc the facred names 
of juſtice, ' friepdihip, and peace, for wiaty in reality, is 
rr . or e {ulpealion of air coal 
views A A 995 60 ene tc 


theſe reſlections of Plutarch. Never wert mors treaties and 
alliances. made, and never were they violated with jel 
diſguiſe, and more impunity. May heaven grant that thoſe 
complaints be never applicable —— wes bus 
thoſe” we are tteating of at-preſent!.;, | 
Poyrrhus, finding the — tradtable paar 
milkve, hen he led them to war, than they were when he 


— 


{elf dot much addicted to tranquillity, nor capable of {a- 
tis faction in che calm of along peace, was daily formiag 
new efiterprigesy without much regard to ſpariag either his 
ſubjects or allies; - Jyfumachus took advantage of the ar- 
myꝰs diſguſt o Pyrrhus, and iaſlamad them ill more by 
bis emiſſaries:; vo artfully inſiauated that they had acted 
moſt ſnameſull y, in ohuſing a ſtranger for their maſter, 


Theſe reproaches:tirew in chte greazelt part of the ſoldiers; 
upon uhieh Pyrrhus, who feared the conſegueners of this 
alienation, retived with his Bpirota, and the treops of bis 
allies, 0 loſt Mavedonia ia. W 


. % „% N {4 


erſon ; but, as Plutarch 
to blame other per- 


and of their Aiſſaffection to his 
again obſerves, kings have no rei 
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ſons, for ſometimes changing ty acoording to theil his 
intereſt, as in nctiig ſo, they onlÞ imitate then own ex- laſt 
"ample; and practiſe the leffors of infidelity and tteaſon " 
which they haye learnt from their whole conduct, Which 715 
upon all occaſions demonſtrates W utter diſregard for jultice, oy 


veracity, and faith in the obſervance of engagements. 


— 
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(p) Wich reſpect to the affuirs of Demetrius; that prince, 
4 — dimfcif deſected by bis troops, retired to 
the city of Caſſandria *, where his conſare Philla refed”? 
This dady was fo aided at the calamitous ſtate in which 
ſhe beheld her huſband, aud uns ſo tetrified at tbe u- 
fortunes to which ſhe herſeſf was expoſed by the decien · 
ſion of his affairs, that ſhe had recourſe to à draught of 
poiſon, by which {he ended a life that eee more 
inſu pportable to her than death itſet . 
Demettius, thinking ee eee aide 
ſattered fortune, returned to Greece, where ſeveral eities 
{till continued devoted to im; and when he had diſ po 
his affairs in the belt order he was able, be left the go: 
veramentof thoſe places to tus fon Antigonus 3 and afſem» 
bling all e troops te could: rajſe in hat country, which 
amounted to about eleven thouſand men, be embatked for 
af, with a reſolution to wy whether defpair would not 
bring forth good fortune. Purydice, che ſiſter of his late 
wife Phils, received him at Miletus, ubere ſhe lived with 
the princeſa Prolemaida, her daughter by-Prolemy, wholt 
marriage with Demetrius had been agreed upon. bythe me: 
diation of Seleucus. Eurydice accordingly preſented the 
princeſs to him, ä POE, 
vhoufrerwhrds reigned in Q ene 

(q) Demetrius, ſoon after che celebration of bis ha 
"yy entered Catia and Lydia, where he took ſeveral pla- 
oed from Lyfimachos, and conſiderably augmentedl his for 
des; by wich means he at laſt made himſelf maſter of 
Satdis : But, as ſoon as Agathocles, the fon of Lyſimachus, 
appeared at the head of an army, he abandoned-all bis 
conqueſts, and marched into che Eaft, His deſ ga making 
this route, was to ſurprize Armenia, and Media 3 but Aga- 
thocks;” who folowed him dloſe, cut off his proviſiont 
and forage ſo effeQually, that a ſickneſs ſpread through 
his army, and weakened it extremely; and- when he at 
made an attempt to march over mount Taurus, with 
le) Hat. in Demetr. p. 910, 952. (%) Plut, in Demete."p- 
912 —91 5 
i 2 A iy he dealer of Thyate, and in upper Macedon, 
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the ſmall remains of his troops, he found all the paſſes 
3 by the enemies, nn er n to unten on 
: Tarſus in Cilicia. «oy ©: 
From chence he RET ee ee uae a0 
city belonged, the melancholy ſituation of his affairs, and 
intreated him, in a very moving manner, to afford him 
the neceſſary ſubſiſtence for himſelf and the remainder of 
his troops. | Scleucus was touched with compaſſion at firſt; 
and diſpatched orders to his \ lieutenants, to furniſſi him 
with all he ſhould want. But when remonſtrances> were 
afterwards made to him upon the valour and abilities of 


Demetrius, his genius for reſource and ſtratagem, and in - 


trepidity in the execution of his deſigns, whenever the 
leaſt opportunity for acting preſented: iiſelf z be thought 
it impoſbble to reinſtate a prince of that character: without 
iocurring many diſadvantages himſelf. For which reaſon, 
Inſtead of conunuiog 0 ſupport him, he reſolved upon 
is deſtruction, and immediately placed himſelf at he head 
'of a numerous army, with an intention to attack bim. 
Demetrius, who had reerited intelligence of theſe mea- 
ares, polted his troops in thoſe parts of mount Taurus, 
Where he imagined it. would be very difficult to force them, 
and ſent to Seleucus a. ſecond time, to implore bis permiſ- 
fron to paſs into the Eaſt; in order to eſtabliſh bimſelf in 
ſome country belonging to the Barbarians, where he might 
end his days in tranquillity ; but if he ſhould not be in- 
elinable to grant him that favour, he intreated his con- 
ent to take up his winter. quarters in his dominions, and 
begged chat prince not io expòſe him to famine, and the 
rigours of the ſeaſon, as that would be ee * up 
defenceleſs to the diſcretion of his gnetvies; 1 
Seleucus was fo prejudiced againſt the 455 he lid 
* fortned againſt the Eaſt, that this propoſal; only tended to 
- increaſe his diffidence, | and he confented” to dothing more, 
than his raking winter · quarters in Cataonia, a province ad- 
jacent to Cappadocia, duting the two ſevereſt months of 
that ſeaſon; after which he was immediately to eyacuate 
that country. Seleucus, during this negociation,” had plac- 
ed Ilrong guards, at all the paſſes from Cilicia/igto 8) ria, 
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which obliged Demettias to have tecourſe to arms, oF 
der to diſengage himſelf. ke accordingly. made ſuch a 
rigorous attack on the troops who guarded the paſſes in 
the mountains, that he diſlodged them from thence, and 
end bürqelf a Ne inne Syria, Amn. 
* n 6 
ving ſrom this ſucceſs, he took all, poſhble meaſures for 
making a laſt effort for the re · eſtabliſnment of his affairs, 
but he had the misfortude to be ſuddenly feized with a 
ſevere diſtemper, which diſconcerted all his meaſures, 
During the forty. days that he continued ſick, moſt of bis 
ſoldiers deſerted; and when he at laſt recovered his health, 
ſo as to be capable of action, he found bimlelf ;reduced 
to the deſperate neceſſay of attempting to ſurptize Seleur 
cus in bia camp by night, with the handful of mea who 


ſill continued in his ſervide. A deſerter gave Seleucus in» 


telligenoe of this deſign, time enough t prevent itt eſſect t 


ind the deſertion of Demettius's. troops iacreaſed ubs 


this diſappointment. He then endeavoured, a8 his leſt re- 


{oarce, to regain the mountains, and to jein his fleet; bat 


he found the paſſes ſo well guarded, that he Was pbliged 
to conceal himſelf in the woods ; from whence he was ſoon 
diflodged by hunger, and compelled to {utrender himſelf 
to Scbeucus, who cauſed him to be conducted under a 


ſtrong guard to the Cherſbneſus of Sytia near Laodice 


were he was detained priſoner. He, however, was: al- 
lowed the liberty of a park for hunting, and all the con 
yenienties of life in abundance. | 

When Antigonus received enn of his father's 
captivity, he was affected with the utmoſt ſorrow, and 
wrote to all the kings, and even to Seleucus himſelf, to ob- 
tain his releaſe, offering, at the ſame time, his own per- 
fon as an hoſtage for him, and conſenting to — all 
his remaining dominions, as the price af his liberty. . Seve- 
ral cities, and a great number of princes, joined their ſor 
licitationg, in farnur of the vaptive- princes ; but Lyle 
machus offered a large ſum of money to Seleucus, provid- 
ed he would cauſe his priſoner to be put to death. The 
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ried over lands and ſeas by rhe phrenzy of ambition, For 


others miſerable; and conſt amy turning their backs on 


muſed himſelf with his former exerciſes: He grew cor - 


His ſon Antigonus, to whom the urn, which incloſed the 


Kingdom of Macedonia; and the race of this prince en · 


* 
- 
. 
ä . 


is: he Hi $Tory/of 
Kipg of Syria was ſtruck with horror at {6 * and 


inhuman @ propoſal, and imordet to grant a favour ſolli- $, 


cited from ſo many different quarters, he ſeemed only ts ry 


wait the arrival of his ſon Antigonus and Stratonice, that 


Pemettius might owe the obligation of his liberty to them. 
IJ the mean time that unhappy prince ſupported his 
misfortunes with patience and magnanimity; and became at ” 
laſt ſo habituated to them, that they no longer ſeemed to (cr 
affect him. He exerciſed himſelf in raciogy walking, and 50 
hunting, and might have been infinitely more happy, had 
he made a true eſtimate of his condition, than whilft har- 


what other fruit do theſe pretended heroes, who are cal · 
led conquerors, derive from alt their labours and wars, 
and from all the dangers to which they expoſe themſelves, 
but the fatality of tormenting theraſelves, by rendering 


tranquillity and happineſa, which, if they may be believ- 
ed, are the ſole ends of all their motions Demetrius 
was gradually ſeized with melancholy; and no longer a+ 


pulent, and entirely abandoned himſelf to drinking and 
gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole! days, un- 
doubtedly with deſign to baniſh the melancholy thoughts 
of his condition,” When he had continued in his captivity 
or the ſpace of three years, he was: ſeized with a ſevere 
diſtemper, occaſioned by his inactivity and temperance ia 

eating and drinking, and died at the age of fifty-four years, 


aſhes of that prince, was tranſmitted; celebrated his fu- 
neral with great magniſicence. We {hall ſce; in the ſe- 
quel of the preſent hiſtory, that this Antigonus, who was 
ſurnamed Gonates, continued peaceable poſſeſſor of the 


joyed the crown for: ſeveral generations, in a direct line 
from father to fon, till the reigu of - Perſeus; the laſt of 
hat family, who was divelted of Macedonia by the Ro- 
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8c, HI, Ptolemy Soter ts n. * 6 tn Jas * 
Ar tolemy Philadelphus. The tower of Pharos. bailt. 
The image of Serapis conveyed to Alexandria... The 
celebrated library founded in thatgcity; with an aca · 


1 oper both, 27 bird 


0 Pp ee Lan, Mana 
of twenty eam in Egypt, vith the ſtile of King. 


deſirons of tranſmitting the throne to Ptolemy Philadelphus 
+, one of his ſons by Berenice. He bad likewiſe ſeyeral 


ſarnamed Cerauaus, or the: Ibunderer, who! being the 
ſon of Eurydi ce, the daughter of. Autipater, and the eldeſt 
of the male; iue;--confidered. the cron as his right,” af- 
ter the death of his father. But Berenice, who came into 
Egypt, merely to accompany Eurydice, at the time of 
her eſpouſals with Prolemy, ſo exceedingly charmed that 
prince with her beauty, that he married her; and fo 
great was her aſcendant over him, that ſhe cauſed him to 


tbereſare to ſtevent all diſputes and wan that might enſue, 
aſter his death, which he was ſenſible could not be very 
remote, as he was then fourſcore, years of ageʒ he reſolved 


that to create a king was mare glorious; than to 'be ſo onc's 
ſelf. The coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated with 
the: moſt ſplendid feſtival that had ever been ſeen; but I 
reſerve the deſcription of it.to the end of this ations, 

- Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retixed to Ly- 


the filter of Ceraunus, - both by father and et ; Lows 


(.) A. M. 3719 Ant. ” c 265. Juſtin. l. W. 
. The word ſigniſes, a lover of his brethten ; but Ptolemy re 
this ſirname, agretably to a figure of ſpeech called Antiphraſis, wy 


eauſe be c charged two of his brothers with forming deſigns againſt his 
*. aps Ia | 


dem of learned men. Nene Pbalercur preſſdes 


reign 
2nd of near thirty: nine from the; death of Alexander, was 


children by his other wives, and among thoſe; Prolemy, 


prefer her ſon, to all his iſſue by the other queens la order 


to have him crow ned in his own life-time, intending, at the 
ume time, to refigo all bis dominions to him; declaring, 


* whoſe ſon Agathocles had eſpouſed Lyſandra, 
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talents, Which, eftimated by che Athenian money, ate 


1% The Hi% 5 r off 1 
after the ea of Agathocles, he removed tg. the court of 


$elevcus, who received him with a goodnefs entirely un- 


common, for which he was afterwards repaid with che 
dlackeſt W * will appear in the ſequel of this 


hiftory. 
0 in the firſt year *f the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 


phus, which was alſo the firſt year of the cxxivih Olym- 


piad, the famoug wateh-tewer in the ifle-of 'Phatog was 


compleated. It was ufually called the tawer of Pharos, and 


bas been reputed one of the ſeven wonders of antiquity, 
It was a large ſquare ſttudtute built, of White marble, on 


the top of which a ſire was eonſtantly kept-burving, in or · 
der to guide ſhips in their eourſe. It coſt eight hundred 


equal to two hundred thouſand pounds, but amount to al: 


moſt double chat Tom, if computed by the eit ef Alex- 
#ndria, The archite® of the edifice was Soſtratus of Cri- 


dus, who to perpetuate: the whole honour 'of it to himſelf, 


had recourſe to the artifice I have mentioned before . 


Pharos was originally a real ifland, at the diſtance of ſe - 
venfurlongsfrom the continent; but was fterwardy one 
wo it by a eauſe way like that of Fyre. - ts 

(t) Much about this time; the image of dr fed Serapi 


| was brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Ptolemy bad 


been induced by à dream to demand it, by an embaſſy, 
of the King of Sinope,” # city of Fontus, where it was 
kept. It was, however, refofed him far the ſpace of two 
years, till at laſt the inhabitants of Sinope foffered ſuch 


' extremities from x famine, that they conſented to refign 


this idol to Ptolemy for a ſupply of corn, which he tranſ- 
mitted'to them; and the ſtatue was then conveyed to Al: 
exandrie, and placedi in one of the ſuburbs, called Rhacotis, 
where it was adored-by the name of Serapls;” and x famous 
temple; called the Serapion, was afterwardveretted for it 


in that place. This ſtructure, according to Ammianus 


12 Pn. I. Avi. C. 1 3. Strab. I. xvii. p. 757. Sid 4 Wapog. 
(A. M. 3520. Ant, J. C. 284. Tacit. Hiſt: L iy, e 83, K 6% 
Plat. de I Of. 2 4 Clem. Alen. N f 
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Marcelliaus, (a) furpaſſed, in beauty and magnificence; 
all the temples in the work}, except the capital at Rome. 
This temple had alſo a library, which' became famous in 
all ſacceediog ages, for the number ad wiuc af the booky 
(x) Prolemy Soter bad been case ſot to impnate himſt if 
in polite literature, u. evident by his compaling the l 
of Alexander, uach was greatly e cemed by the antients, 
but i nowentvely hoſt. In exder to cnivate the ſchencrs, 
vbich he much admired, lie ſouaded an academy at Al- 
exandvria, caltrat the diuſacum, whene 2 ſociety of learned 
men devoted thamſelres to philoſopbic: tudics, and the im · 
provement of alli other fciences, almoſt in the fame manner 
a thoſe of Londen and Pam. To this effect, he began by 
giving them. a library, which was prodigiouſly increaſed 
by his ſucerſſam. (y) His for Philadelphus left a hundred 
thouſand vohumes in it at tha time of his death, and the 
ſacoeediog princes of that race enlarged: it ſtill mare, till 
at laſt it canſiſted of ſeven buadred thanſund valumes. 

(7) This library was formed by the following method. 
All the Greck and other books that wert brought into 
Egypt were ſcized, and ſent ta the Muſaeum, wbers they 
were tranſcribed by perſons employed for that purpoſe > 
the originals were depaſited in the hbrary, Ptolemy Ever. 
getes. for inſtanee, borrowed the wotks of Sophockes, Furi- 


q 9) Am. Marcett 1 xxJ. c. 1d. (1 Arn in Pract, Plat. in 


” 
_ „ 


p. 691. Curt. I. is, c. 8. hoy xvii. p. 793. Plut, ia 
» TOD Ss. - ; % 
Vo 1 $ ds) _—_ Chron, (r) Galen. 
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began to depoli the additional books in the Serapion; 


. This laſt library was a ſupplement to the former, for which L 

\ reaſon it received the appellation of its daughter, and in > 
8. proceſs of time had in it three hundred thouſand volumes. x 
1 ((a) Ia Caefar's war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, l 
| | _ a fire, occaſioned by thoſe "hoſtilities, - conſumed” the li- it 
| l; brary of Bruchion, with its four hundred thouſand volumes. by 

1 | Seneca ſeems to me to have been much diſpleaſed +, when 0 


| | ſpeaking of the chuflagration, he | beſtows' his cenſures, 

= nn both on the library ĩtſelf, und the elogium matle on it by 

4 Lixy, who ſtiles it an illuſtrĩous monument of the opu- 

| i | ence of the Egyptian kings. and of their wiſe attention for 

| the improvemnt of the ſcicnces. Seneca, : inſtead of allow- 
ing it to be ſuch, would only have it conſdered as a work 
reſulting from" the pride and vanity of thoſe: monarchs, 
who had amaſſed ſuch a number of books, not for their 
own: uſe, but merely for pomp and oſtentation. This 
reflection, however, ſeems to diſcover very little ſagacity; 

1 por is it not evident beyond contradiction, that none but 

1 Kings are capable of founding theſe magnificent libra- 

| ries, which become a neceſſary treaſure to the. learned, 

| ne e 

| 5 eſtabühed s - Noten 2 . 

8 -Thokbraryef Sirapioh Adin fuk arab ect 
it was uridoubtedly there, that Cleopatra depoſited thoſe 
two hundred thouſand volumes of thar of Pergamus, which 
vere preſented to ber by Anthony. This addition, with 
other enlargements that were made from time to time, 
rendered the new library of Alexandria more numerous 

and oonſiderable than the firſt; and though ĩt was ranſacked 
more _ once, a Urea 17 a 
ant 411 231.0 
|) Ps is cee p. 732. in Anton. 5. 943+ qa Marcell L 
* 5 5 N ſl. I. 42. p. 2032. 


* Fibrorum Alexandriae arſcrunt, pulcherri- 
tiae monumentum. Alius laudaverit, ſicut _—_ 
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lappened in the Roman empire, it always retrieved its boſ- 
ſes, and recovered its number of volumes. In this condi+ 
tion it ſubſiſted for many ages, affording its treaſures to 
1 learned and curious, till the ſeventh century, when 
it ſuffered the ſame fate with its parent, and was burnt 
by the Saracens, when they took that city in the year of 
oor Lord 642. The manner by which this. misfortune 
happened is too ſingular to be paſſed over in ſilence. - 
(b) John, ſurnamed the and a famons 
follower of Ariſtotle, happened to be at Alexandria, when 
it was taken: And az he was much eſteemed by Amri+ 
Ebnol- Ass the general of the Saracen troops, he intreated 
that commander to beſtow upon him the Alexandrian lib» 
tary. Amti replied, that it was not in his power. to gran 
ſuch a requeſt, but that he would write to the Nhalif, or 
emperor of the Saracens, for his orders on that head, 
without which he could got preſume to diſpoſe of the lib. 
rary. He accordiogly:; writ to Omar the then Khahf, 


whole: 3 was; that if thoſe books contained the ſame | 


doctrine with the Koran, they. could not be of :aoy uſe; 
becauſe the Koran was ſuff cient in itſelf, and comprehend - 
ed all neceſſary truths; but if they contilied any particu» 


hrs comrary to that book, they ought to deſtroyed. . la 
conſequence of this anſwer; they were all condemacd to 


the flames, without any farther examination; and to that 
effect, were diſtributed into the public bagnias, hefe, for 
the ſpace of ſix mônths, they were uſed for ſewel in- 


ſtead of wood. We may from hence form a jult idea * 


the prodigious: number of books contained-in chat libr a · 
IL nelticugble' frealucy; of emag 
deſtroyed; 7 
The — of Brachloo was not n with its libs 
rary. (e) Strabo 'acquaints us, in his deſcription of i it, 
that it was a very large ſtructure near the palace, and 
the port; and that it was ſurrounded. with a 
portico, in:which the philoſophers walked. He adds, that 


e tiemberhef dis Ke wen poration bye e, | 
0) Abu Paris in hit ppi Ix. (c) Sm, . 
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_ whoſe nation was. . that, in 
the time of the. Ptolemies, be was always choſen by the 
King himirif, and afterward by the Roman emperor ; 
and chat they had a hall where the whole ſociety me to- 
gether at the expence of the public, A 
Jupported in a very plentiful manner. 
Alexandria was nadondredly indebted to d moſaeum, 
for che adramage the Jeng rajoyod of being the greatel 
ſchool in all that part of the world, and of having trained 
Bp = valt number of excelleot men in literature.” It it 
from thence, in particular, that the church has received 
ſume of its woſt #haftrious Yottors ; us Cleniens Alexan · 
drihus, Ammonius, Origen, Anatblius, - Athanaſus, and 
many others for all theſe frudied in that ſeminary. - 
Demetrius: Phatereus was probably the firſt prefident of 
this feat of Jeaming, bat it is certain that he had the fo 
of the library. Plutarch infornis-us, that 
his firſt propoſal to Ptolemy wes the eſtzblifimert of a l- 
brary of ſuch zothors as Treated of civil polity and go- 
verament, aſſaring him that they would always ſupply bim 
with ſuch countels as none of his friends would preſume 
to offer him. This was almoſt the only expedicot for in · 
troducing truth 40 ptinces, and fewing them, under bor 
rowed names, their duties, as well as their defects. When 
the King had reliſhed this excellent advice, and meafures 
were taken us procure all fuch' books as were requiſite is 
this firſt view, it may <aſily be imagined-that Demetnu 
tarried the affair m a much gremer length, nod prevailed 
vpbd the King to collect all ef weker Gankes for heb 
| hrary we have maemioned. Who could beter afſiſi that 
Prince in the accompliſhment of ſo noble and whgeificend 
u plan, tian Demaries Phalerrus, who was 'Hinnſelf 3 
EE SE an; r. 
. 
4 (d) We bave formerly [cen wha indevements brought 
Vemetrius 26 the giver of this prince, He was received 
with open arms by Prolemy Soter, who heaped a profuſe 
of honours upon him, and made him his confident, He 


(a) Flut. in Demetr. p. 892, Diog. Laert, in Demetr. hal. 
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conſulted him preferably-to- all his other counſellors, in 
ahe.moſt' important affairs, and particularly thoſe which 
related to. the ſueceſſion to the crown; - (e) This prince, 
two years before his death, had formed a reſolution to ab- 
dieate his crown, in Geyer of one of his children; 

trius endeavoured to difſuade him from that deſign, by re- 
preſenting to him, that he muſt no longer expect to enjoy 
any authority, if he diveſted himſelf of his dignity in ſuch 
a manner, and that it would be dangerous to create him- 
ſelf a maſter. But when he found him abſolutely deter- 
mined on this abdication, he adviſed him to regulate his 
choice by the order preſcribed by nature, and which was 
generally followed by all nations: in conſequence of which 
it would be intumdent on him to preſer his eldeſt ſon by - 
Eurydice his ;fir(t-wife# But the credit of Berenice prevail- 
ed over this:equitable and LO Ted , Nb erf 
time proved fatal to its author. "Q 120567 
(f) Toward the cloſe: of this year died Prolemy Sdier 
king of Egypt; in the eighty-fourth- year of his age, and 
two years after his reſignation of the empire to his ſon; 
He was the ableſt and moſt worthy man of all his rate, and | 
leſt behind him ſuch examples of -prudenee, : juſtice, and 
clemenoy; as very few of his ſucceſſors were induſtrious to 
imitate. During the ſpace of near forty years, in which 
he governed: Egypt, after the death of Alexander; he 
raiſed it to ſuch a height of grandeur and power, as reny 
dered ĩt ſuperior to the other Kingdoms. He retained 
upon the throne; the ſame fondneſs of ſimplicity of man- 
ners, and the fame averſion for oſtentatious pomp, as he 
diſcovered when he firſt aſcended it. He was acceſſible to 
his ſubjects. even to a degree of familiarity,” He frequeat: 
Iy ate with them at their own houſes, and when he gave 
any entertainment himſelf, he thought it no diſgrace to 
borrow their richeſt plate, becauſe he had but very little 
of his own, and no more than was neceſſary for his com- 
4 aſe. (g) And vhen ſome perſons repreſented to him, 
(0) A. M. 3749; Ant. J. C. 283. WL e 6. 
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_ gicularsof it in this place, — 7 65a very 


pomp, proceſſions, and ſolema been, is in honour of their 
them far once, by / deſcribing une of the moſt celebrated 
bpetually mentioning 4riumphs among the Romans, has the 
* #hat of Paules Aimilius, which was one of the moſt may» 
_ pear unſeaſouable, or 460 prolix, it 


chens. 2 7 


i was cenductett through the circus of Alexandria. h 
wes divided inte ſereral parts, and formed u variety of ſe · 


- gorher, the gods had, each of them, a diftindt cavaicade, 


nibicence of the reſt, 
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abit nden digniry Mees to regains un - af ner 


_ opulence, his awer was, That the n ids 


King coſted 47 eantabing ethers, wot e 


Szcr, IV. The m eite falameity; at the is 
tian Falle Philagelphas king of Egypt. 
roku Philadelphos, after his Cacber had ab- 
_  dicated"theicrawn is his favour, entertained the peo» 
* when he aſcended the throve, with the moſt ſplendid 
feltival mentioned by antiquity. + Athengeus has left us n 
long deſcription of it, tranſcnibed from Callizenes the Rho» 
dian, who compiled a hiſtory of Alexandria, and Mont- 
laucon relates it in his antiquitics. I (ball cafert the par- 


Proper idea of the riches and opulence of Egypt. I may 
add too, that as anticetauthors ſpcak-very . — 


gods, I thougtt it incumbent on me to give ſome iden of 
tha Was evet knoun. Pletarch, who = pers 


npprobation of his readers, for his particular deſeriptios of 


pificzat, Bot if the account I iball now give, ſhould ap · 
may be paſſed over, 
— — — for 1 des 
dare before- hand. that the relation will be ſamething te · 


{b) JJ 


Ferate prooeſſons. Brſade thoſe of the king's facher and 


Hed: wich the ornaments relating to their hiſtory. 
- | Athevacus has only related the particulars of that of 
by which. h ay be e the map! 


The proceffon begab with a troop of Alert, ſome bs 
| (h) Athen. I, v. . 297203. £ 
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ited is purple, chers in robes of a deep red nnr | 
ploywent ws to koep off the crowd, and make way. | 
Next the Sileni, came a band of Satyrs, — 
nF. each carrying a gilded lamp 
_ Theſe were ſucceeded by the Victories, with golden 
airs an facie, ſtreaming with kindled 
perfumes, partly gilt, and partly adorned with the leaves 
of ivy, Their babits were embroidered with the ſigures 
of animals, and every part of them glatered with gold. 
After theſe came. a double altar, nine ſeet in heigin, 
and covered. with a; luxuriant foliage of ic. iotetmixed 
wich ornaments of gold. it was alſo beautiſed with a 
emma —— r ve 
all ſides with certain white filletas. 
| fog hes ry ——— OY EAA 
in purple veſts ; each. of — rele * 
incenſe, myrrh, and ſaſſton. n A bf 
1 Thane Gllowed taken: fawn — as 
of gold which tepreſented the leaves of wy; and in the 
right-hand of each was another crown of the fame metal, 


22 of colon... e e ei 

la the pr bn Siler areaged-in | 

purple mantles, and white drawers; one of them wore a 

Dee, and carried a golden caduceus in his: hand; 
the other had a trumpet. Between theſe two un a man, 
fix foot in beighe, maiied and habited like a tragedian. 
er er IE 
by the appellation of The Near. A876. 

This perſan- preceded - panda 
un hinaſelk, dreſt in a magnificent manner, and glittering all 
aner with, gold. She held, in one hand, a crowa com- 
poſed of the leaves of the peach-wee, ni other's 
hranch of palm, She was called Penteteris “. 

The next in the proceſioa. were the-genii of the four 


ſeaſons, gn OO 
J Pb...) Ggnifies the ſpace of five years, becauſe at the 


121 — year, the feaſt of Bacchus was ey a 
next, which was fifth, © 
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with. ivy leaves. 


rent veſt ot a ſaffron chlour, and above that a large purple 


— — 
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10 be wd of them v was a — ahi 
of gold. „ei : + Go BS Air) - 

A band of Satyrs then — — elles crowns, 
faſhioned like the leaves of i ivy, and arrayed in red habits. 


Some bore bee TY with ns others ration raya 


Cups. n 541. Ki 2 
5 aden Gele were {ven Philiſeas, be poet 


and prieſt of Bacchus, attended by (comedians, muſicians, 
dancers and other perſons of that cla: 


Tuo tripods were carried neut, as prizes for the victom 


at the Athletie oombats and exerciſes. One of theſe tri- 
pods, being thirteen feet and a half in heigbt, was intend- 
ed for the youths: the other, Which was eighieen ſeet 
high, was deſigned for ine men. 

An extraordinary latge chatiot followed theſe. It had 
four wheels v, was twenty · one feet in lengtb, and twelve 
in breadth, and was drawn by 180 men. lu this chariot 
was a ſigure repreſenting Bacchus, fifteen feet in height, 


and in the attitude of performing libations with a large cup 
of gold. He was atrayetl in / a robe of brocaded purple, 


which flowed down to his feet, Over this was a trau ſpa- 


maatle embroidered. with gold. Before him was a great 
veſſel of gold, formed in the Laconic manner, and contain- 
ing ſiſteen meaſures, called metretes : this was accout- 
panied with a golden tripod, on which were placed a golden 
vaſe of odours; with two cups of the ſame metal full of 
cinamon and ſaſſron. Bacchus was ſeated io a ſhade of 
ivy aud vine-leaves; intermixed with. the : ſoliage of fruit 
trees; and from theſe hung ſeveral: croum, fillers, and 
thyrſi, with timbrels, ribbands, and a variety of ſatirie, 
acomic, and tragic maſks, lu the ſame chhriot were the 
Fel. and py of chat deity, with the other mini- 
42 / 
MW \ riots wh e tho 
"fequel * * chai 2M gener of hh month vi * ad „ 


- + This word is frequently uſed in the preſent deſeription; it is the 
vame of a Greek mesſure, which correſponds molt with the Roman 


* but was ſomewhat Ker, I. contained BU * 
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ſtety"ani]-interpterers" of myſteries, — — 
and women bearing vans 
— —— 9 
with theie hair diſbevel d, and wore crowos compoſed forme = 
of ſerpents, others of branches of the ye, the vine, = 


the ivy. E 2 


others graſped ſerpents. 

After — anorher-chavion, en in 
breadth, and drawn by ſixty men. In this was the ſtatue 
of Nyſſa or Nyſa fixting q, twelvr feet high, and cloathed 
vith a yellow veſt erabruidered with. gold, over which was 
another Laconic habit. The ſtatue roſe by the aid uf forage 
machine that was not touched by any perſon, and after it 
bad poured milk vur of golden cup; it reſumed its fors 
mer ſeat,” its left hand held à thyrſis adorned with ribe 
bands, and wore 'z goldeti crowu, on the top of which werg 
fepreſeared various leqves of ivy; with cluſters. of grapes, 

compoſed of gems, - It was covered with a deep (hade, 
Iormed by « leaded foliage, - er ACTS e 
ench cotner of the charidt. e 
eee 
and twenty - four in breadth, and drawn by three hondred - 
men. On this was placed 2 vine · proſi alſd drt fix feet 
lag, und twenty- tuo and à half broad: this was full 0 
the produce of the viatage. Sixty Saryts trod the grapes, 
to the found of che flute, und ſang ſuck airs as correfpon- 
ded with the action in wihich-they were employed. Siletius 
was the chief of the band, and ſlreams of wiae fiowed from 
de chmiet, throughout the whole propreſs, © 

- Atother vimrior of the face muyulrade e eee 
kx tupdred/men, This carried a fut uf a prodigious fize, 
made of leopards ſkias ſewed together. The veſſel o- 
3 | 
of wine, during the proceſhon.” © | 

This chariot waz” followed by an bandred and rom 
cromed Suryrs and Sileai, carrying feu, ow iy 
r all of gold. * 
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This troop was immediately ſuoceeded by a ſilver far, 
containing {ix hundred metretes, and placed on à Chariot 
dawn bythe ſame number of men. The veſſel was adorn- 
ed with chaſed work, and the rim, together with the tws 
handles and the baſe, were embelliſhed with the figures of 
zimals. The middle part mann 
golden crown adorned with jewelis. 
Next appeared two ſilver bowls, eighteen beedin diame- 
ter, and nine in height. The upper part of their circumfe · 
rence was adorned with ſtuds, and the bottom with ſeveral 
animals, three of which were a foot and an half high, and 
many more af a leſſer ſiae. SAT Ia einen 
. zi Theſe were followed by ten great fats, and ſixteen other 
veſſels, the largeſt of which contained thirty mettetes, 
and the leaſt five u There were like wiſe ten cauldrons, 
twenty · four vaſes: witli two handles, and diſpoſed. on fire 
falyers ;..two ſilver. wine · pre ſſes, on which: were placed 
twenty-four goblets : a table of maſſy ſileer, eighteen feet 
in length; add thirty more, of fr: four tripods, one of 
which was of maſſy blver, and hada circumference. of tweas 
 ty-fout fect 3! the other three, that were ſmaller, were 
adorned with precious tones in the middle. 
Then came twenty Delphie tripods, all of dloer, and 
ſomething. leſs than the preceeding. They: were likewiſe 
accompliſhed. with twenty · ſix beakers,+ ſixteen flaggons, 
and an hundred and ſixty other veſſels; the Targeſt of which 
contained ſix mee ae er 
yeſſels were of ſil cer. 18 
After theſe, came the golden veſſels ; Gy of dich esl 
led Lacotius, were crowned with vine leaves: There 
were likewiſe two-Coriothian vaſes, whoſe rims and middle 
cigeumference were embelliſhed with the figures of animals; 
theſe, contained: eight metretes: a wine-preſs, - on which 
ten goblets were placed: two other 890 each of which 
contained five Mexretes; and two more that held a couple 
of meaſures: twemtyrtwo veſſclo, for preſerving liquom 
cool, the largeſt of which contained thirty metretes, and 
the leaſt, one: four golden tripods of an extraordinary 


fize: 1 a aver | for 


ALEXANDER S Succeſſorfs. tg 
lr. veſſels, of the ſame metal; this was enriched with jewels; 
100 and was five. feet in leogth;. it was like wiſe divided into fix: 
ol partitions; one above another, and adorned with various 
figures of animals, above three feet in height: two goblets,/ 
of aud two glaſs bowls: with golden ornaments: two-ſalvery 
ba of gold, four cubits in diameter, and three othen of leſa 
dimenſions: / tet beakers: and an altar four feet aud an 
ne⸗ balf high; and twenty - five diſhes. 9 dri 2331008: 2 5 
"IF . Alter; this, rich equipage, ; marched, ſixteen hundred 
deal youths, habited in white veſts, and crawned, ſome of them 
Or with ivy, others of them with branches of the pine. T wWW 

X hundred and fifty, of this band carried golden vaſes, and 
** four hundred of them vaſes of ſilxcr. Three hundred 
tes] more carried ſilver veſſels, made to keep liquors cool. 
ms; ' After theſe appeared another troopbearing large drinking 
Gre reſſels, ſome of vhieh were of gold, ſiſty of ſiluer, and 
buy three hundred diverhfied; with various colours. 
I . There were likewiſe ſeyeral/tables;- ſix ſeet in length, 
14 and ſypporting a variety of remarkable objects. On o 
* was repreſented the bed of Semele, on which were diſpoſ- 
AG 6d ſereral relts, ſome of golden brocade, others adoraed 
| with precious ſtones. iso al Bf 78 Dee een 
1 Wie muſt not omit a chaxiot thirty three ſeet in lengths. 
ck and twenty one in breadth, ., drawn by ſve hundred men. 
008, la this was the repreſentation of a deep cavern, ſhrouded 
Mich with ivy and vine · leaves: ſeyetal pigeons, ring · doves and 
theſe turtles: iſſued out of the aperture , and-flew about. Little 
L bands we re faſtened to their feet, that they might be caught 
eil by the people around them. Two fountains likewiſe, one 
JI of milk, and the other of wine, flowed out of-the'cavern. 
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All the nymphs who ſtood rqund it wore-crowns of gold. 
iddle ; a} 

5 Mercury was alſo ſeen, with @ golden cadueeus in his hand, 
vhich and cloathed. in a ſplendid manne t.. 
hich The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was exhibited 


ia another chariot, wheik the god was repreſented by a 
llatue eight feet in height, and mounted upon an elephabt. 


on 
at 4 He was artaged in purple, and wore golden crown; in- 
inary N uixed with avining ivy and vige- leaves. A long thyrſus 
of gold was in his hand, and his ſandals, were of the ſame 
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metal. Os the neck of the elephant was ſeated a ſatyr 
above ſeven ſeet high, with 4 crown of gold on bis head, 
formed in imitation of pine - branches; and blowing a kind 
of tromper made of a goa oat's born. The trappings of the elt · 
phant were of gold, and his neck was aderned with a 
crown of that metal ſhaped like the foliage of ß. 
This chariot was followed by five hundred young. vir- 
gins, adorned with purple veſts, and golden zones, An 
hundred and twenty of them, who commanded the reſt, 
E peta rants compoſed of the 
arr - 
Next to — came 2 — nod aweory Bees, 
armed at all points, enen i copyer 
4 To theſs ſucceeded: troops of Mies, ain# comoned 
Satyrs, mounted on aſſes, ſome of whom - wore cini 
barnefied with gold, the reſt with flv r. 
Aſter chis troop appeared a long tun of cbarior, ewenty- 
mafic wet rondyalighare 1 faq by be-ganey 
twelve by hong; fix by Orygen, a ſpecies of goars ß. 
teen by beffalos ; four by wild aſſes 3 eight by oſtriches; 
and ſeven by ſtags. In theſe chariots' were liutde youths 
| habited like charioteers,/ and wearing hats with broad 
brims, '* They were accompanied by others of à lefs ſla- 
ture, Cloathed in ryanties embroidered whh gold. The 
| boys who performed the office of cheriotcers, were crown- 
Weng; agogh red and the leffer youths with ivy, 
on each fide of theſe were three chariots drawn by ca- 
- - mls; and followed by others drawn by mules, - Ip theſe 
_ chariots were ſeveral rears, reſembling thofe of tbe Bar- 
-  barijans, with ladian women, and thefe of other nations, 
| kabired like Haves. | Some of theſe camely- carried three 
| hundred pound weight of ĩncenſe others two hundred of 
"ſaffron, cina mon, iris, and othes odoriferous ſpices, 
| At a lee dus es from theſd; matched a band of Ethi- 
' opians, armed with pikes. One body of theſe carried fit 
| hundred elephants teeth; another, io thouſand branches 
bf ebony; x third, . * 
vue of gola do. 
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After theſe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and 
marching at the head of two thouſand four hundred degse, 
of the ladibn, Myreanian, and Molaſſes breed, beſide a 
variety of other ſpecies; | 
: They were facteeded by 1 56 men ſoppotting trees, 'G 
which were faſtened ſeveral ſpecies of Birds and deer. 
cages werd alſo carried, in which were parrots, pextocks, 
ratkey hens, plicaſamy; and & great —— Ethiopian 
birds» After theſe appeared a havdred and thirty deep 
of that '<@untty j thee hundred of ce Arabia breed; 

webe ef the iſland of Feber ewenty-Gx white Lochs 
oxen; eight of the Fikiopian ſpecies ; alſd a large white 
bear; fobrteenh teopardy'; fixteans panthets; four lynxes 5 
— ſmall bears ; a eg and es Bibiopitn bi- 

eros. 
— 00, dad i chalet, nd wer- 
hg 2 golden erown enibetihed with ivy-textes. 
repreſented us talking fansuar5 8e the altat of Rhea, from 
the perſecution of Futio; © Phapus was placed near him, 
ee inte CAS Iy The 
ſtatue of Jene was crowhed with a golden dladem; wild 
— Alexander and Pelety wote crews of fine gold, 


3 49 or The image of virtue was placed 
that” 


— <f hepveatting,” Avother ftatac, 
repreſenting ine tity of Cora,, wes alſo near 

with a golden dadem om its head. At 2 Hittle diſtance 
hom each of theſe, was n gest vale filled with golden 
PFE 
five mettetes. 

"This etwtiot was followed by ſeveraF- women 
krreyed, and bearing the tames of the loman, and other 
Greck eit es im Afia ; with the ifands which had formerly 
„ All this train wore crowns 
of go 

in another chariot ws u golden thytlus; a hundred and 
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Nolemy, and on her lead Was a crown. of 
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z whirty-fire ſeet in leogth, and n N a feet P 
long. 

. Io this part of the proceſſion were a a variety of wild beaſt 1 

Pa 

fo, 


and horſes, and twenty-four lions of - a prodigious ſize ; 
and alſo a great number of chariots, in which were bot 
2 the ſtatues af kings, but thoſe of ſeveral deities. 

After theſe, came a chorus of {ix hundred men, amosg 
78 were three hundred who; played on gilded harps, 
and wore golden crowns, . At a ſmall diſtance from this 
band, marched two thoufand bulls, all of the ſame colour, 
and adorned with golden frontlets, in the middle of which 
roſe a crown of the ſame metal. They were alſo adorned 
with a collar, and an Ægis “ hung on oem of each. 
All theſe habiliments were of goldꝙ0. 

The proceſſion of Jupiter, and a great — of other 
deities, advanced next, and; after all the reſt, that of 
Alexander, whoſe. ſtatue of maſſy gold was placed in x 
chariot drawn by elephants ; on one fide of 8 
ſtood Victory, and on the other Minerva. a. 
The proceſſion was graced with ſeveral thraper-of gol 
and ivory, on one of which was à large diadem of gold, 
and on another a horn of the ſame metal. A thixd ſup- 
ported a crown; and a fourth a horn of ſolid gold. On 
the throne, of Ptolemy Soter, the father of the +reigning 
Prince, was a golden croun, which weighed ten thouſand 
pieces of gold +, each containing fout drtachmas. 

la chis proceſſion were likewiſe-three hundred ples 
vaſes, in which perfumes were to be burnt; fifty- gilded 
altars, encompaſſed with golden crouns. Four 4orebes 
of gold, fifteen feet in height, were faſtened to one of theſe 
altars. There were likeviſe twelve gilded hearths, one 
of which was eighteen feet in Grcumference," and ſixty ia 
height ; and another was only twelve feet and a half high, 


Nine Delphic tripods of gold appeared next, Haviog 1 


bi A kind of buckler whieh, covered the breaſt. 

44% The Attic Stater, uſtally called ypuovc, was 'calal' to ten livres 
of French money; the value therefore of this ſingle-crown amount 
10a hundred thouſand Ftnch dee which as abut et 
and pounds ſterling. ' s 39 \ 
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ſeet in their altitude; and there were ſix others, nine 


feet in height. The largeſt of all was forty-five feet high; 
ſeveral animals in gold were placed upon it, and its upper 
part was.encompaſſed with a r crown, forwed ot a 
foliage of vine- leaves. 

After theſe were ſeen Geert gilded Na tees m 


in length, together with a caduceus, gilt alſo, N 


feet long; a gilded thunder · bolt, in length ſixty feet; 
gilded temple, ſixty feet in circumſerence; a double dey 
twelve ſeet long; a vaſt number of gilded animals, ſeveral 
of which were, eighteen feet in height. To, theſe were 


added ſeveral deer of Ned ——_ a.ſer of cy 


thitty feet high.. 

Three thouſand and tw henttel nodal g0ld were 
Nkewiſe carried in this proceſſion; together with a con- 
ſecrated crown, containing a hundred and twenty feet; un- 
doubtedly in its circumference; it was likewife adorned 
with a profuſion» of gems, and ſurrounded the entrance 


iato the temple of Berenice. Several large crouns of gold 
were alſo ſupported by young virgins richly habited. One 


of theſe crowns was three feet in height, with a circumfe- 
rence of twenty · four. 157 of, un * odd 


| Theſe: ornaments of the proce ſon eee 


with a golden cuiraſs, eighteen feet in height; and ano» 
ther of ſilver, twenty · ſeven feet high; On this latter was 


the repreſentation of two thunder bolts of gold, eighteen 


ſeet in length; with an oaken crown embelliſhed with 
jewels; twenty golden bucklers; ſixty-four.compleat ſuits 
of golden armour two beat ofthe ne metal, four feet 
and à half in length; twelve baſons; | a great number of 
flagons ; ten large vaſes of perfumes for the baths; twelve 
beakers; fifty diſhes, and a large number of tables : all 
theſe were of gold. There were likewiſe: five tables co- 
rered with golden goblets; and a horn of ſolid gold, fortyy 
four feetin length. All theſe golden veſſels and other or- 
naments, were in a ſeparate proceſſion from that of Bacchus, 


Which has been already deſcribed. 


There were likewiſe four hundred chariots loaded with 
relcls, and other works af Ayer 3 twenty . 
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8 veſſela, and eight * more appropriate 
to the carriage of aromatic fpiccs. 

The nepeithag guerdat chingreceſas Sebeeniipebel 
of fifty-ſeren thouſand and fix hundred foot, and twenty- 
three thouſand horſe, all dreſt and — in a —_—— 
manger. 

Naa which eantioned 
Ge ſome days, after this pompous folemnity, Ptolemy 
Soter preſented. the victors with twenty crowns of gold, 
and they recewed twenty-three from his conſort Berenice, 
It appeared, by the regiſters of the palace, that theſe laſt 
Crowns were valued at two thouſand two bundred and tbir- 
ty talents, and fifty minae, about three hundred and thir- 
y- four thouſand” four hundred pounds Rerling : From 
whence ſome judgment may be formed of the immenſe 
— all the gold and filver employed in this 


ſplendid Eremianial amounted. - 
(Gall 1 call ie religions, or 


Sucharas the magnificence, 


rather theatrical and of the comic train?) exhibited by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, at his cqronation. If Fabricius, 
the famous Roman whom i have formerly mentioned, and 
who had rendered himſelf ſo remarkable-for his contempt 
of gold and ftlver, had bees a ſpeRator of this proceſſion, 
1 am perſuaded that che ſigut af it in all its parts 
would have proved infupportable to him; and ans inclined 
20 think he would have thought and ſpoken like the empe» 
ror Veſpaſian, upon an actaſion: which had ſome reſem- 
blance to. this, He and lis foe Titus made a triumphant 
entry imo Rome, after the deſtruction of Jerafatem ; but 
finding bimſelf fatigued with the exerfve length of that 
pompous vs pracethon, he could not conceat his diſpleaſure, 
and declared, that he was juſtly puniſhed by that tediow 
_ ceremony, for his. weakneſs «mat e 68 bub 
advanced age *. 

In This feltivnd of Blokemy Philudelpting no. part of 


was conducted with. any elegance ary BY 


_ * Adeo nihil arnamentarym.extrinſeous capite ve th 
vmphi die fatigatus tarditate et tacdio > pae, von reticverit merits 
ic plecii, quitrrumphum-tzm 2. ao x concupiſſet. Sueton, B 
Veipaſ. c. 12+ 
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talte and genius. An amazing prodigality of gold and 
ſlyer was diſplayed, which makes me recollect a, paſſage 
ia Salluſt, the beauty and force of which I have the mor- 
tification. not to be able to render in our language. Catiling 
iatended to repreſent the immoderate luxury of the Ro- 
mans his contemporaries, who laviſked immenſe ſums in 
the purchaſe of pictures, ſtatues, wrought plate, and ſu» 
perb buildings. They draw out, fays he, and torment 
their gold and filver, by all imaginable methods, (I muſt 
mtreat-the-reader's excuſe for this literal tranſlation) . and 
yet this exceſs of prodigality is incapable of exhauſting 
and overcoming their riches,” Omnibus modis pecuniam 
trabunt, vexant : tamen ſumma. lubidine divitiat ſua- 
vincere negucunt. In ſach profuſions as theſe, did the 
whole metit of Philadelphus conſiſt on this oca in. 

What could there be truly great or admirable in this 
vain oſtentation of riches, anda. waſte of. ſuch immenſe 
treaſure in a bottomleſs abyſs, after they had colt the peo - 
ple ſo many fatiguing labours, and perhaps had been amaſ- 
ſed by a long ſeries of violent exactions ? The ſpoils of 


whole, provinces and cities were ſactiſiced to the curioſiiy 


of a ſingle, day, and diſplayed to public view, obly to 


raiſe the frivolous admiration of. a ſtagid ,populace, with- 


out conducing to the leaſt teal advantage or utility. No- 
thing ever argued a more profound. ignorance of the true 


uſe of ziches and ſolid glory, and of whatever elſe has any 


juſt pretenſions to the eſteem of mankind. 


Hut what can we ſay, when, we behold a ſacred gro 
ceſſion, and a ſolemnity of religion converted into a public 
(chool. of intemperance and licentiouſneſs, ſuch as are only 


” " 0 


proper to excite the moſt ſhameful. paſſions, in the ſpecta · 


' + Theſe metaphorical terms, *trahunt, vexait, vincere nequeunt,“ 
may poſſibly be derived from the combats of the Athletae, wherein, 
— 1 them has throum his adv , and imagines himſelf 
victorious, he,drags him along the in light. of the ſpectators, 
twiſts, ſhakes, and Germans he without being able to extort a con- 
ſeſſion from him of his defeat. In this cotteſt therefore, wherein the 
Roman author repreſents luxury and riches to be engaged; all the 
profuſions of the former were incapable of exhauſting and overcom- 
ing her riches, ? 75 x SH "7.645 "M1 "> 3 [ | 
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tors, Wr n ute 
ſenting to their vie w all the utenſils of exceſs and debauch, 

with the moſt powerful allurements to indulge them, and 

that under pretext of paying adoration to the gods! What 
divinities muſt thoſe be, that would exact, or { much ag 
ſuffer fo feandalous » pomp in thei voher! 7 


Ser. v. Tho . the reign of Baule 
. Philagelpheus.: Te death of Demairiue Pialcrous. 
Seleucus ® gar bis queen and part of his empire te hit 
fon -Antiachus.. Tie war hotwoen Seleurus and Lys 
machbar; the lite . of whom. is flain in a battle. 
Seleucus ir affaſſinated by Ptalency Ceraummne, an whom 
. be had conftrned a multitude of abligatians. T be. tw 
ſons of Ar/inee ave murdered:fiy thain brathor Genaus 
nas, whe alſo banifbee that prixcefi. Caraunu is ſoon 
. puniſbet for theſe orimet by theirnufition: of the Gauli, 
ue he bs flain in @ battle. The attempt of that 
15 — of Delphas. gona: * 
Aliſbes bimfelf in Macad ang. 
„Pte Phifadelphus,- after the deat of hi 
father, became fole maſter of all bis dominions, 
Which were compoſed of Egypt, and many "provinces 
dependant on it, that is to ſay, Phoenicia, Coeloſyria, 
Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, the iſſand of Cyprus, Pamphy- 
Na, Cilicia, Eyeia, Senne "Mes called the Cy- 
* During the fe — Bagers Phitsdelphos bad 
Concealtd his refentment againſt Demetrius Phalercus, ſor 
the advice he gave that prince, when he was deliberating 
on the choice of a facceſſor. - But when the ſovereign powet 
entirely devalued upon him, he cauſed that philoſopher to be 
ſeized, and ſent with.a ſtrong guard to. a; remote 
where be oaderod' him to be confiaed, till-he-ſhould deter 
mine in what manner to treat him. (k) But at laſt the 
bine of an aſpic. pat. a. period 19 the life of thay great mats 
who merized/a better fate. 
(h A. M. 374m. Ant. . C. 483. Thevert, een (1) D 
Vert. n oſt. u. 232 
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pre- The teſtimonies in bis favour of Cicero, Straba, Plu- 
ach, tarch, Diodorus Sioulus, and mady others, leave no room 
| to doubt of the probity and wiſdom of his government; 
Vhat . * 
oh ag with refpe@ to his eloquenee, ' 
The characters of his writings, as — 
| ſeveral places , were ſweetneſs, elegance, beauty, num - 
lem ders and ornament, ſo that u was eaſy to diſtinguiſh in 
Maus. them the diſciple of Theophraſtus. He excelled in that 
2 bis ' ſpecies of | eloquence; which is ealled the temperate and 
Lyfe forid, His: ſtile, in other reſpects gentle and calm, was 
& tle. adorned and ennobled with bold and ſhining metaphors, 
whom that exalted and enlivened his difcourſe, otherwiſe. not 
FRAU? thoſe beauties that conſtnute the great and the fublime. 
ſoon He was rather to be conſidered as a-wreſthes, formed in 
aul:, the ſhade and tranquillity for public games and fpeRacles, 
bat then as a ſoldier enured to arms by exerciſe, and quitting 
ut & his tent to attack an enemy. His diſcourſe had, indeed 
the faculty of aſſectiag his bearers with ſomething grate ful 
and tender, but iv wanted energy to inſpire the force and 
ardour that inflame the mind, and only left in it at moſt an 
agreeable remembrance oß ſome trankent ſweetneſs and 
graces,” got unlike. ere n 
harmonious. concerts. 
nix muſt be confeſſed, ee ee 
merit, hen limited to juſt bounds; but as it ia very: dif- 
ficult and unuſygl to preſerve the due mediocrity in this 
Ie) r . 


pulam poſis agnoſcere. Offie. I. __ 
— — 


inſtitutus, quam palaeſtra. Itaque delectabat magis A chenienſes. quam 
inflammabat. Proceſſcrat emm in ſolem & pulverem. non ut e mill- 


tai tabernaeulo, ſed ut e Tbeophraſti,. doctiſſimi hominis, umbraculis. 
41 


--Suavis videri maluit, quam gravis ; ſed ſuavitate ca, qua perfunde- 
ret animos, non qua perfringeret : tantum ut memoriam concin- 
nitatis ſuae, non qpemadmgdum de Pericle feripſit Eupolis) cum de- 
kftatione acyleos. etiam relinqueret DE IN OMP PIN 
auditus, De Clar, Orat; U. 3 J. & 3% © 


ot 
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imagination, not always guided by the e 
kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to degenerate, — 
become; even from its own: beauties, a pernicious delica · 
cy, which at length vitiate and deprave the taſte. This 
was the effect, according to Cicero and Quintilian, who 
were good judges in this point, of the florid and ſtudied 
graces peculiar to the ſtyle of Demetrius. Athens, till 
his time *, bad been accuſtomed! to a noble and majeſtic 
e whoſe character was a natural beauty without 
paint and glitter. Demetrius was the ſirſt that revolted 
againſt this manly and ſolid eloquence, to which he ſubſti- 
tuted a ſoft and languiſhing ſpecies, that abated the vigour 
of the mind, and at length rende red a falſe taſte predominant, 
Two of Alexander's captains ſurvived Ptolemy, Lyſima- 
chus and Seleucus, who, till then had always been united 
by intereſt and-friendſhip, and were engaged to each other 
by treaties and conſederations: and as they were now ad- 
vancing to the period of their days, (for each of them had 
exceeded fourſcore years of age) one would have thought 
they ſhould have been deſirous of ending their lives in the 
union which had ſo long ſubſiſted between them; inſtead of 
which, their mutual deſtruction by war, became the whole 


|  6hjef@ of their thoughts, on the following occaſien; 


: .Lyſumachus, after the marriage af his ſon 3 
with Lyſandra one of the daughters of Ptolemy, eſpouſed 
another himſelf, whoſe name Was Atſinoe, and had ſeve · 
ral children by her. () The different: intereſis of theſe 
do ſiſters led them into all ſorts of inttigues, to form a 
powerful party in their favour, upon the death of Lyſima - 
+ _ Ehos, . What are ambitious wives and mothers not capable 


bk sttemptiag! Their oppaßition to each other was not the 


mere eſſect of perſonal intereſt; but was chiefly ſomented 
by the differences of their mothers. Lyſandra was the 
daughter of Euridice, and Berenice of Arſinoe. The arrival 


( Juſtin. I. wf. c. 1. Appiau. in Syriac, Paufan. in Attie. p. 78. 
aec ætas effudit hane coplm; K, aut opinio mes fert, ſuccus 
ille & ſanguis, incorruptus uſque ad hane xtatem gratorum fut. in 

ua raturalis ineſſet, non fucatus,, nitor . Hic ( phalereus) primus in- 
feĩt orationem, & cam mollem Lak reddidit. Pe clar. Orat. 
n. 36- 38. 
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of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of 
this court, made Arſinoe apprehenſive that his en 
would ſtrengthen too much the party of Lyſandra, whe 
was his ſiſter by the ſame mother; and that they would ac> 
compliſh the deſtruction of herſelf, and her on children; 
at the death of Lyſinachus. This. calamity ſhe was deter · 
mined to prevent, by- ſacrificing Agathoctes to her fuſpi> 
cions; and ſhe ſucceeded in her deſign, by repreſenting 
him to her huſband, as one'wheo had formed a co 
againſt his life and crown,” by-which ſhe fo much incenſed 
him againft his own fon, that he cauſed him to be impriſon 
ed and put to death. 'Lyfandra and her children, with her 
brother Ceraunus, and Alexander, another ſon of Lylima- 
chus, took ſanctuary in the court of Seleueus, and 


upon him to declare war againſt Lyſimachus. Several of 


the principal officers of this prince; and even rhofe who 
had been moſt devoted to his intereſt, were ſtruck wich ſ 
moch horror at the murder of his ſon, that they entirely 
abendoned him, and retired to the eourt of Seleucuy, where 
they ſtrengthened the remonſtrances of Lyſandra by'their 


own complaints, Seleueus was exftly induced to undertake 
this war, for Which he deny pms homo eek, 


by views of intereſt. 


(m) Before ho ere its e een! 


his queen Stratoniee, to his ſon Antiochus, for a reaſon l 


ſhalt ſoon relate; and conſigned to him, at the fame ue, 
2 conſiderable part of his empire, reſerving to himfelf no 
2 ——·ᷣ • ù.- Rt ts | 


and the fea. Fy 214 ib 
Antiochus red wic a eee of 
which the Phyſicians were incapable of diſcovering the cauſe 5 
for which-reaſon his condition was thought entirely deſpe- 
rate. It ĩs cafy to conceive the inquietude of a father who 
beheld himſelf on the peint of lofing his ſon in the flower 
of his age; whom he had intended for his ſucceſſor in his 
vaſt dominions; and in whom all che Happineſs of his life 
confiſted, Praſiſtratus, the moſt attentive and KKilful of 

(m) A. M. 392%; Ant. J. C. 482. Plat, in Demetr, P- 996, gar. 

in Syr. f. 126— 120. 
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182 The HISTORY Of 
all the phylicians, having care ſully conſidered every ſymp- 
tom with which the indiſpoſition of the young prince was 
attended, believed at laſt that he had diſcoveted its true 
eauſe, and that it proceeded from a paſſion he. bad enter- 
tained ſon ſome; lady; in Which copjecture he was not 
deceiveds It, however, was more diſſicult to diſcover the 
object of a paſon, the more violent from the ſecreſy in 
which it remaiped. The Phyſician, therefore, to aſſure 
himſelf fully of what be ſurmiſed, paſſed wbole days in 
the apartment af his patient, and when he ſaw any lady 
enter, he carefully obſerved the countenance of the prince, 
und never diſeovered the leaſt emotion in him, except when 
Stratonice came into the; chamber, either alone, or with 
het conſort; at which times the young prince was, as Plu- 
tartch -obferves, always affected with. the ſy mptoms de- 
ſcribed by Sappho, as ſo many indications of a violent 
paſſion, Such for iaſtance, as a ff oppreſſion of voice; burn - 
ing bluſhes; ſuſſuſion of ſight, cold ſwear ; a ſenſible in- 
equality lender of pulſe ; with a variety of the like 
ſymptoms; > When he phyſician was afterward alone with 
his patient, he managed his enquiries with ſo much de xte · 
rity, as at laſt drew the ſeeret from! him. Antiochus con- 
feſſed his paſſion for queen Stratonice his mother-in-law, 
and declared that he had in wain employed all his efforts 
to-vanquiſh/it : » he added, that he bad a thonſand times 
had recoutſe to every cnſideration that could be repreſent- 
ed to his thoughts in ſuch a GonjunRure,, particularly, the 
reſpect due ſtom him 10 a father and ſorereigo, by whom 
he was tenderly beloved ; the ſhameful circumſtance of 
indulging a paſbon alrogetber unjaſlibable, and contrary to 
all the rules of decencyand honour ; the folly of harbour- 
ing a deſigu he ought never to be deſitous of gratifying; 
but that his reaſoo, ia its preſent ſtate of diſtraction, en- 
tirely engroſſed by one object, would hearken 8 
And he concluded with. declaring, that to poniſh himſcl, al 
for deſires involuntary in one ſenſe, but criminal! in every 
other, he had reſolved wlanguiſh to death, by diſconti- of nothit 
nuipg all care of his health, aps n from very kind (o) In 


of food. 3 1 (0) Juſt 
| x 205 EY 97 | apud Ph 
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- Thepylician gained a vety conſiderable point by pe 
netrating into the ſource of his patient's diſarder; but the 
applicatiom of the proper remedy was much more diſſicult 
to be accompliſhed; and how could a propoſal of this na- 
tare be made to a parent, and King | When Seleucus made 
the next enquiry after his ſon's health, Eraſiſtratus replied,” 
that his diſtemper was incutable, becauſe it aroſe from a 
ſecret paſhow which could never be gratiſed, as the lady 
he loved was not to be obtained. The father, | ſurprized 
and afflicted at this anſwer; de ſired to know why the lady 
was not to be obtained? becauſe ſhe is my wiſe, replied the 
phyſician, and I am not diſpoſed to yield her up to the 
embraces of another. And will you not part with her 
then, replied tlie King, to preſerve the life of a ſon I fo 
tenderly love ! Is this the friendſhip you profeſs for, me 
Let me intreat you, my lord; ſaid Eraſiſtratus, to:imagine 
yourſelf for one moment in my place, would you refipm 
your Stratonice to his arms? If you, therefore, who are 
a father, would not conſent to ſuch a ſacrifice, for the 
welfare of a ſon ſo dear to you, how can you expect ano- 
ther ſnould do it? I would reſign Stratonice, and my em- 
pire to him, with all my ſoul, interrupted the King. Lour 
majeſty then replied the Phyſician, has che remedy in your 
own hands; for he loves Stratonica. The father did not 
heſitate a moment after this declaration, and eaſily obtain- 
ed the conſent of his conſort: after which his ſon and that 
princeſs were crowned King and queen of upper Aſia. (n) 
Julian the apoltare, relates in a fragment of his writings 
lll extant, that Antiochus could —— OR 
till after the death ofchis father. eb⁰¹⁰νẽ,Muũ af » fr 

Whatever traces of reſerve, — and & EVEN mo- 
deſty appear in the conduct of this young prince, his exam 
ple ſhews us the misfortune of giving the ſeaſt entrance into 
the heart of an uolawful paſſion capable of en RX 
all the happineſs and tranquillity- of life; | 0 

(o) Seledeus being now eaſed of his inquietude, thought. 
of nothing but ee ane. He therefore 
(a) In, Miſſap. 


(o) Juſtin, 1. xvii. c. 7, 4 Appiag: in nt p. 178, e 
n in Attic. p. 18. Orol.3- 13. Polyzn. 4. 9. 
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put Wande the bead ef a fine aN odd fac 
Aſia minor. All the country ſubmitted to him as far as 
Sardis, which he beſieged and took; by Which means he 
became maſter of all the treafures of Lylimachus, 
p) This laſt, having paſſed the Helleſpont, in order to 

check the progreſs of Scloucis, gave him battle in Phry- 
gia *, but was defeated and ſlain; in con e of which 
geleucus rendered himſelf maſter of all his dominions. His 
greateſt pleaſure ſ᷑ on this occaſion reſulted from his being 
the only ſurvivor of all the captains of Alexander, and, by 
the event of this battle, victorious over conquerors them- 
felves; for that was the expreſſion he thought fir to uſe, 
and this advantage was conlidered by him as the effec of 
& peculiar providence in his favour. This laſt victory, 
was undoubtedly the belt juſtification of the title of Nica- 
tor, or the Conqueror, which he had already aſſumed, aud 
which uſually givem him by the hifforiavs, in order to 

diſtinguiſh him from the other prinoes W 
him in Syria of the name of Scieueus. 
His triumph, on this occafion, widelealetcontte 
ance 3 for when he went, ſeven months after his victory, 
to take poſſe ſſion of Macedonia, where be propoſed to pals 
the remainder of his days in the boſom of his native coun- 
try, - he was baſely aſſaſimatod by Ceravons, on whom be 
bad conferred ionamerable honours and obligations: for 
he had received him into his ct, when be fled from lis 
on country, and had treated} him funtably to his rank, 
He had alſo carried that prince with bim in that expedi - 
tion; intending, when it ſhould be compleated, to employ 
Nos ren forces, RIC 


a At, J. C. 882. Ws: | 

* S e 
where this battle was fought, and which Euſebius, by an evident mi 
Make, calls xopurtFov, in of xupore#toy, the ßeld of Cyrus; mens 
toned by Stabo. J. Ai. p. 629. 
. —— Hidags puiabet, 
as ſe de cohorte Alexandii remankfie, vichoremque vitorum ext 
tiſſe, non humanum ly apo. ſed divinom munus, glortabatur: ig- 
narum prorſus, non multo poſt — homanae 1 nn cxemp 
lim futurum. Joftin. I. . c. 4. * 
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\arhier in Egypr: Hut a8 this wretah was-inſeolible: of all 
the favours he had received; he had the villaoy to conſpire 
againſt his benefactor, whom he a ed, as WE have 
already mentioned. 
He hat — pron) PRES" uf 
when the title of Ring was ſeoured to him; and thirty. 
one, if the commencemen® of his reigu be fixed twelve 
years after the death of Alexander, hon be became ma- 
er of Aa frood-whick . . 
tommenaes. 

(A ade ut bonn tsv d is divas gives hien 
« reign of more thun fiſty years; by adding to ir the nine» 
teen years of: his ſos Antiechus Suter. The author pre- 
tends; that Se leusus Nicator did not entirely diveſt himſelf 
of the gorerument; but began with making a partition of 
his dominions'; and chat he afterwards! ve · united them, 
eren in the liſe- vn of his ſon: He has produped: prob- 
able reaſons in favour of his opinj,ẽj],; but as I never en- 
gage in oonteſta of this nature, I ſhall conſine myſelf ro 
the chronology: of Uſher, w has beow my uſual guide, 
and which: aligns, with Father Petau and Moaßeut Vail- 
laat, thirty one years' tothe rewn- of Selencus Meator. 
This poinoe had eta dinary qualities:;- and; without 
mentioning his military acœompliſu ments, it may be juſtly 
lad, that ho diſtinguiſhed: himſelf among the other Kings, 
by his great love of juſtice, a benevolence, clemeney, and 
z pecutiar* regard to religion, that endbared him to the 
people. He had likewiſe a taſle for” polite literature, and 
made iv æcircumſtande of pleaſure aud glory to himſelf, to 
fend: back to the Athenians the” library of which Xerxes 
had difpoſſeſſet ham, anch which he found in Perſia. He 
allo» accompanied that preſent wich- the ſtatues of Harmo- 
dius, and Ariſtogiton, hom So Athenians honoured as 
their deliverers; 

The ftietidy 6 Lyſates, widy hoſe who bad ferved | 
a ee eee 5 


1085 Tom, vi 1 to Ir: ode 


8 
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5 diadem on the head of his ſiſter, and declared her queen, 


240 be Ur RI 1 
venger of his death, and acknowleged him for their king; 
but his conduct ſoon cauſed them to change their ſenti 
ments. "rp 

(r) He did not expect to poſſeſs the 3 of Lyle 
machus in peace, while his ſiſter Arſinoe and the children 
ſhe had by Lyſimachus were living; for which reaſon he 
determined to rid himſelf at once of them and the appre- 
henſions they gave him. The greateſt crimes colt the am- 
bitious no remorſe. Ceraunus feigned a paſſion for his 
ſiſter, and ſeemed defirous-of eſpouſing her; and as theſe 
inceſtuous-marriages were frequent and allowable in Egypt. 
Arſinoe, who was well acquainted with the natural diſpos 
ſition of her brother, protracted, as much as poſlible, the 
concluſion. of that affair, the conſequences of - which ſhe 
feared would be fatal io herſelf, and children. But the 
more ſhe delayed, and concealed her repugnance by plau- 
ſible pretexts, the more warmly he preſſed her to- gratify 
his paſſion ; and in order to remove all ſuſpicion, he re- 
paired to that temple, which the Macedonians held in the 
greateſt. vene ration, and there, in the preſence of one of 
her intimate friends, whom ſhe had ſent to him, he called 
the tutelar gods of the country to witneſs, embracing their 
ſtatues at the ſame time, and proteſting, with the moſt 
dreadful oaths and imprecations, that his vie ws, with re- 
ſpect to the e „ele eee es 18 
innocent. W * 
Arſinoe placed bat lile conthjence i in bee 
though they were uttered before the altars, and had bees 
Tatified with the awful ſeal of religion but ſhe was ap- 
prehenfive, at the ſame time, that perſiſting in an obſtinac 
refuſal, would be fatal to her children, for whoſe-welfare 
the was more ſollicitous than her own, She therefore con- 
ſented at laſt, and the nuptials were celebrated with the 
greateſt magnificence,, and with all the indications of the 
moſt unaſfected joy and tenderneſs. Ceraupys placed the 


in the preſence of the whole army. Arlinoe felt a rel 
joy, when ſhe beheld herſelf ſo gloriouſſy i Eſtabliſhed is 
(x) Juſtin. I. Xxiv. e. 2—4 . 


\ 
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the privileges of which ſhe had been diveſted by the death 
of Lylunachus, her firſt huſband ; and the invited her new 
ſpouſe. to reſide with her in her own city of Caſſandra, to 


which ſhe firſt repaired herſelf, in order to make the ne- 


ceſſary preparations for his arrival. The temples, on that 
occaſion, with all the public places, and private houſes; 
were magnificently adorned, and nothing was to be ſeen, 


but altars and victims ready for ſactiice. The two ſons 


ef Arſinoe, Lyſimachus, who was then ſixteen years of 
age, and Philip, who was thirteen, both princes of admi- 
rable beauty, and majeſtic mien, advanced to meet the 


King. with.crowns on their heads, it being a day of ſo 


much ſolemnity and joy. Ceraupus threw his arms round 
their necks, and embraced them with as much tenderneſe 
as could well be expreſſed by the ſondeſt of father. 

The comic; part ended here, and was preſently ſucceed- 
ed by a bloody tragedy. - As ſoon as he entered the city, 
he ſeized the.citadel, and ordered the two brothers to be 
murdered, - Thoſe unfortunate princes fled-for. refuge to 
the queen, who claſped them in her arms, - and. vaiuly en- 
dcavoured, by coyering them with her body, to ſave them 
ſtom the daggers of their murderers, who killed them in 
the boſom of their mother. Inſtead: of being allowed the 
ſad conſolation of rendering them the laſt offioes, ſhe. was 
firſt dragged out of the city, with her robes all rent, and 
her hair diſheve led, and then baniſhed into Samothrace, 
vith only two female ſervants to attend her, mournfully 
conſidering her ſurviving the priaces her ſons; as. the come. 
pletion of all her calamities. + 

(v) Providence would not ſuffer 3 
nike, but called e 

its yen 

The Gauls, — their own 9 too. 3 
out a prodigious number of pepple/to ſeek a n ſettles. 
ment ia ſome other land. This {warm of foreigners came. 


(9) A. M. 3725. Ant. J. C. 279. Juſtin. l. xxiv, et xxv. Pauſan. 
„. 643-645. Memn. Exe. apud Photium. Eclogae Diod 
Re. I. xxii, Calm. bymn. in Delum, et ſchol, ad cundem, alda 
n ronerm. 1 
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I Perry were ſtruck with ſo moch terror, that inſtead 


212 The Hirse it of. | 
a of che occan, and after 3 
ceeded along the Danube, arrived at the outlet of the 
dave, and then divided themſelves into thret -botlied, The 
firſt, commanded by Brennus and A cichorius, entered Pan- 
nonia, now &nown by the name of Hungary ; be ſevond 
marched into Thrace, n- esp ere led 
the. third into Hlyrium and Macedoia. 

_ All che nations near whoſe territories this people ap 


of waiting til] chey were ſubdued; they-difpatcbed. ambaſ- 
ſadors to the Gaule, and thought themſelves excecting 
happy in purchaſing their liberty with money. Ptolemy 
Cerauous + king of Macedonia, was the only prince who 
was unaſſected at the tidipgs of this formidable irruption ; 
and running headlong of himſelf on the puniſhment the di- 
Fine -yengeance was preparing to inflict upon him for the 
murders he had pe he- advanced to meet the 
Gauls with a ſmali body. of undiſeiplined troops, as if it 
had been as eaſy for him to fight bantles, as it was to com- 
mit crimes, He had even the imprudence to vefuſe a ſup- 
ply of twenty thouſand men, which the Dardanians, a 
neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered him 3 and an- 
ſwered with an infuking- air, that Macedonia would be 
mach to be pitied, if, after it had-conquered all the Eaſt, 
it could need the aid of the Darganians to defend its fron- 
tiers; to which he added with a haughty tone of triumph, 
that he would ſace the enemy with the children of thoſe 
who had ſabdued the e ere eu RR 
ander. 
-"Hexprefes himſelf is the Gme Ain to 
the Gauls, -who firſt offered him peace by a depuration, is 
caſe he would purchaſe it: but conceiving this offer the 
refult of fear, he rephied, chat he would never epter into 
any treaty of peace with them, unleſs they would deliver 
up lome of the-principab-perſons- of chelt dation to him at 


- 4 Solus rex Macedonlae Molemnens aduentum Galtarum intrep 
dus audivit, hieque-eum panels. ineompoſitls, — bella non dif- 


ro- hoſtages; and that they muſt likewiſe ſend bim their arma, 
the before he would place any confidence in their promiſes. 
The This anſwer was received with contempt by the Gauls; 


Pans and we may from hence obſerve, the methods uſually em- 


ond ployed by the Deity, in chaſtiſing the pride and —_— - 
led princes; he firſt deprives them of reaſon and counſel, and 
Ys then abandons them to their vain imaginations, © 1 » 
ap- A few days after this event, a battle was fought, wherein 
dead the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and cur to pieces; 
baſe Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was taken priſoner by 
ding the Gauls; who after they bad cut off his head, fixed it 
lemy on a lante, and ſhewedꝭ it to the army in deriſion. A very 


who iaconſiderable number of Macedonians ſayed themſelves by 


tion; flight, but all the reſt were either lain or made priſoners.” 
e di- The Gauls diſperſed themſelves, after this victory, in or- 
r the der to pillage the adjacent country; upon which Soſthenes, 
+ the ¶ once of the principal perſons among the Macedonians, im- 
af 1 proving the'diforder-in-which they then were, deſtroyed a 
great m—_ ve and, and n tray the 
country. en 

l Gd e into rer dosis win his * 
But this leader is not to be confounded with that ry 


ald be Brenous who took the city of Rome, about à century be- 
Eaſt, fore. Upon this intelligence he had received! of the firſt: 
frob - ſucceſs of Belgius, and the great booty he had acquired, he 
umph, Wl covied him the ſpoils of ſo rich a country, and immedi- 


ately formed a reſolution to have a part. And when h 


bimſelf. Authors have not informed us what became of 
Belgius and his troop, but in all probability, he was killed 
in the ſecond engagement, after which the remains of his 
army were incorporated into that of Brennus. But bows! 
ver that were, Brennus and Acichorius quitted Pannonia, 
with an army of an hundred: and fifty thouſand foot, and 
Fifteen thouſand. horſe, and entered Lilyrium, in order 10 
paſs T into lacedonia and Greece. | 
| 7 IHR EE. 
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received the news of that general's defeat, that only ſerr- 
ed as a'new_ motive to haſten his march; his impatience” 
to avenge his countrymen uniting: with his deſire to erich! 
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* ſeditiou which happened — 
8 2 
my, and marched, under Leonor, and Lutarius, into 
 Thrace,. where they jained thoſe whom Cerethrius had 
already marched into that country; after which they made 
themſelves maſters of Byzantium; an& the weſtern coaſts 
of the Propontis, ons thay: erer e, Teo” ng 
der contribution, N +}- 

(t) This ee eee 
1 from eontinuing their march; and they drew, ci- 
ther ſrom Illyrium, or their coumrymen tbe Gaula, ſuck 
numerous reinſorommenta, as ancreafect their army to 3 
hhundrei and fifty · tw thauſand ſoat, and ſixty- ohe thou- 
ſand tuo hundred harſe, The hopes of booty, and ſome 
advantageous fenlement, canſed a uaſt number of ſoldier 

to join them in this ex edition, and with this army thoy 
marched. direaly to Macedonia, where they overpowered 
Soſthenes with their multitudea, and ravaged alt the coun- 
wy It will ſoon apprar by the ſequel, thay Aaugonuy 
reigned i in Macedonia, after the death of Soſthenes. 

The Gauls, after their eonquoſts in that commry, ad- 
Re with: an intention 
d enter Greece 3 bat were ſtopped for forme zime by the 

who had been paſted there, to defend that import» 
ant paſs 3 ul us laſt hey difgoverctl the way which the 
army af Xerxes had formerly taben in their paſſage over 
. theſe monntains ; and de Greeks, ta avaid being ſur- 
rounded hy the traops detachecꝭ againſt them by the Gauls 
for thas purpoſe, — og Nor 
dere age 

2 my 6 
und Delples, in order to pillage the immenſe Inches of 
the temple of Apolia, and ordered Agichorius' te follow 
bim with the troops under his command; —_— 10 
him, av the ſame time, with an air of raillery, 
gods ought in reafory tar impaut” fame of thair rie Sh 

man, who lad mans dae, for them-thin: tbomſelvu, 
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end employed them in à better manner. (u) Authors 
have here taken an opportunity to relate very aſtoniſhing 
crents : ſor they tell us, that when Brennus approached 
the temple of Delphos, the. ſkies. were blackeded with a 
dreadſul tempeſt, and that greatnnmbers of his men were 
deſtroyed by hai and thunder. To which they add, that 
this ſtorm was attended with an earthquake, that rem 
the mountains, and threw down the rocks, which cruſhed 
the Ganls by hundreds at a time; and that the remaining 
troops were ſeined with ſuch a panic + the enſuing night, 
as cauſed them to miſtake their own men for the enemies, 
in conſequence of which they deſtroyed themſelves in 
fach a manner, that before the day grew light enough for 
wem 10 diſtinguiſſ each derer ee > 
iſhed in that manner. Wan | 

- Phe Greeks," reef lager tra ei 
ne prey th rekorre 0 
beiog-phundered,” were animated by an event in which 
heaven itſelf ſe emed to declare in their favour; and charg- 
ed the Gaul with ſo much impetuoſity, that though Aci- 
choriua had joined Brenbus, they were unable to ſuſtain 
the thock, and were flaughtered in vaſt numbers. Brennds 
was wounded in feveral parts of his body, but not mortals 
y: When he faw that all was loſt, and that the delign he 
had formed, coded ia the deſtruction of his army, be was 
ſeized with foch deſpair, as made him reſolve not to ſur · 
we bis loſſes. He accordingly ſent for all the officers that 
could be afſembled, amidſt the confuſion which reigned 
among them; and advided hem o kill all the wounded 
men, and make the belt rotreat in Uliew power. Av the 
tloſe of thoſe expreſkons he drank us much wine as he 
could, rer ee, W 
ed apom the ſpot. | 
 Acichorias took the comms: dt vpn bimſeif, 
ee, e ee ee 
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order to march out of Greece, and conduct a 3 
mains of that army into their o country. But as he 
was obliged to paſs through a large extent of the enemy's 
territories, and to hazard a battle, every time he wanted 
proviſions for his troops; and as theſe were always redue - 
ed to the neceſſity of lying on the ground, though it was 
then the winter ſeaſon : in a word, as they were conſ- 
tanily harraſſed from every quarter, by the inhabitants of 
the countries: through which they marched, they were all 
deſtroyed, either by famine; cold, diſtempers, or the 
ſword ; and of all that prodigious numder vt N en- 
gaged i in this expedition, not one; eſcaped with liſG 
Some fabulous exaggerations may poſſibly be blended 
with the other circumſtances: of this event; and chieſly 
with relation to the ſudden tempeſt that — when the 
Gaols approached. Delphos, and the miraculous fall of tbe 
rocks on the facrilegious troops. Perhaps the whole might 
be no more than a thick flight of arrows, ': ſhot by the ene- 
mies, who might likewiſe roll down upon the Gauls huge 
ſtones from the tops of the mountains. Such events are 
entirely natural, and cuſtomary in attacks like this, which 
the prieſts; whole interdfl St way magnify the power of 
their god, might repreſent with an air of prodigy, and as 
a micacolous interpoſition: Tis certain that any account 
of this nature might be eaſily impoſed upon the credulity 
of che people, who are always fond of giving in to the 
marvellous, and Ente nA examine __ ruth - 
ſuch things. 6 
On the other was we bus no ſafficient conſe to a. 
believe any thing hiſtory relates of this event. The enter - 
prize of Brennus was undoubtedly a ſacrilegious impiety; 
and injurious to religion; as well as io the Deity himſelf: 
for he ſpoke and acted in the manner already repreſented; 
not from any conviction that thoſe gods were the mere off - 
ſpring of fable, (ſor he did not think better on that article 
than the Greeks themſelves) bur from an abſolute contempt 
of a Divinity in general. Tbe idea of a 'Gog is impreſſed 
on the hearts of all men, and they have.through all ages, 
and in all countries, believed it to be their duty io reader 
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1 certain honours” q him. The Pagans were deceired is 
y's neceſlity aft. 'The Deity, therefore, in mere-goodnefs tv 
ted mankind,amay bave cauſed his vengeance to be diſplayed 
oes againſt thoſe, even among the heathens, who teſtified a 
was: open conterapt of a Supreme being, in order to preſerve 
»oſs me traces and principles of religion in their minds, byſome 
s of extraordinary indications of his anger, till it pleaſed him 
e all to afford them clearer lights by the miniſtration of the Me- 
the diator, at the appbiated time, reſerved for the inftruQi- 
en. on of mankind, in that pure worſnip which the only true 
"WE God required from them. We likewiſe ſee that the, Di- 
"ded vine Being, in order to preſerve among men a due reſpect 
iefly for his providence, and a belief of his-pecoſiar attention to 
the all their actions, has been careful, from time to time, to 
me puniſh perjuries and other erying offences in a Hagular 
night manner, and even among the Pagans themſelves. By which 
* means the belief of that capital point, the firſt tie of man 
buge im God, was maintained amidft all the'darkneſs of Pa- 
Gate gaoiſm, and the diſſolution of manners which then prevail- 
hich ed. But it is now time to return to the Gaus. 
br ol (X) Leonor and Latarius, who had cftabliſhed them- 
„dn Celees on the Propontis, advanced to the Hellgſpont, and 
7 ſurprized Lyſimachia, after which they made themſelves 
joliry WY maſters of all che Thracian Cherſoneſus; but a difference 
0 the aciſmg between the dwo chiefs, they ſeparated from each 
ether, Lutarius continued his march along the HeHeſpont, 
and Leonor returned to Byzantium with the greateſt part 
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| of the army 15 | | x 
emer. Bl ia bur: haviag afterwards bed the Boſphorus, and 
diet); the other the Helleſpont, met again in Aſia, where a re- 
ſelf: conciliation being affeRted between them, they rejoined 
entech WY >< forces, and emered into the ſervice of Nicomedes 


king of Bithynia.: who, after he had reduced his brother 

Zipetes by their aſſiſtance, und acquired the poſſeſſion of all 

tis father's dominions, aligned to them, for their ſertle- 

ment, that part of Aſia minor, which took from them the 

denomination of Gallo-Graecia; or Galatia, The canonical 
( Ly. Lu. 36. | 


| 
. ar 


Let 
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= gaged afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatus, who 


barbarians, after they had threatened 3 and al 


the (tate. of his affairs more ſayburable'than thoſe of his 


epiſtle of & St. Paul to the Galatians was written to the de · 
ſcendants of this people, and St. Jerom, above fix hun- 
dred years after the time we now ſpeak of, declared that 
they continued to ſpeak the he mee 
at Thieves. * is 08m” 

The — =. * * er in Thrace, es - 


reigned in Macedonia, and moſt of them were then deſtroy 
ed. Thoſe few who eſcaped; either paſſed into Aſia, and 
Tejoined their countrymen in Galatia,z or diſperſed them« 
{elves into other regions, where no farther mention is made 
of them. In this manner ended that terrible inundation of 


Greece with entire deltruttion,. 

(Y) After the death of Soſihenes, ot defeated the 
Gauls, and reigned for ſome time in Macedonia, Antiochus, 
the ſon of Selcucus Nicator, and  Antigonus Gonatus, the 
{on of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed pretenſions to that 
crown, which their fathers; had enjoyed, one after the 
other. Antigonus, ho after the fatal expedition of his 
father into Aſia, had reigned ten years in Greece, finding 


competitoꝶ was the firſt who aſcended the throne, but each 
of them raifed_ great armies, and contracted powerful al- prevent 
liances; the one to ſupport himſelf in his new conqueſt, S 
and the other to diſpoſſeſs him. Nicomenes king of By. ad wh 
thinia, baving eſpouſed the party of Antigonus-io this con- Wil, | - k 
junQure, Antiochus, hen he was preparing to enter Ma- 


cedoaia, was unwilling to leave ſo powerful an enemy in his 45 
rear, . Iaſſead therefore of paſſiog the Helleſpont, he ſud- Mtb hiſt 


denly poured his troops into Bithynia, which then became 
the theatre of the war. The forces were at ſirſt ſo equal, 
that neither party. would preſume to attack the other, and 
continued for ſome time in that ſtate of inaction; duriog 
which a treaty. was concerted; and in conſequence Antigo- 


lated gut 
to enricl 
. deſig: 
o the h 


nus eſpouſed Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleu- 2 — 
cus, and eee reſigned to him his pt etenſions to ce tate of p 
throne of Macedonia, In this manner he remained peace” alions of 
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poſſeſſor, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity, * en- 
Lic for Gnenal generations, to the time of Perſeus, the 
U of this race, who was defeated by Paulus Emilius, 
and diveſted of bis dominions, which the Romans, in a few 
year after, formed into a province of the empire. 

- (z) Antiochus, having thus diſengaged himſelf from this 


— war, marched againſt the Gauls, who, after ſettling in the 

and land granted them by Nicomedes, were continually making 

ems incurſions on all fides, by which they extremely incommo- 

nade ded their neighbouts. Antigerns defeated them-with'great ' 0 _ 
n of laughter, and delivered the country from their oppreſſors. 

d all This — 8piap-29s. en ei- — 
4 N | 

] the © a 
chus, der, Iv, 3 el Philadelphus — the books If the 

| the Holy ſeripture,»preſerved by the Jews with the utmoſt 


that rare, to be tramſlated into the Greek language, as an 
r the ernament 10 bis n. 1 1 _ 5 em 


of his . the Septuagint. - 4 

nding (a) HE tumult of "RY wars which FOE of intereſt 
F his 12 had kindled among the ſucceſſors dexander, 
t each throughout the whole extent of their territ did not 
fol al- prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from devoting his . at- 
my tention to the noble library be had founded in Alexandria, 
of By⸗ 


and wherein he depoſited the moſt valuable and curious 
books he was capable of collecting from all parts of the 


er Ma- world. © This prince being informed, that the Jews were 
in bs H naſters of 4 work which contained the Taws of Moſes, and 
ne ſud- be hiſtory of that people, . was deſirous of having it tranſ· 
became Hgated out ok the Hebrew language 1 into the. Greek, in order 
ed to ennch his Ubrary with that performance. To accompliſh 
er, 


ur deſign, it became neceſſary for him to addreſs himſelf | 
o the bi gh-prieſt of tbe Jewiſh” nation; but the. affair 
appened to Fa attended al great difficulty, A very con- 
derable "dumber of Jews, had been actually reduced to a 
tate of lavety i in Egypt, by Ptolemy Soter, during the in- 
lions of Jadaea in his time; ad it was repreſented to 
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from that people either a copy. ar a: faithful tranſlation of 


covered their freedom, by this bounteous proceeding: Tbe 
in ſlavery, with their-matbers,:aodthe-fim emplayed for 


that he ſhould eaſily obtain his requeſt from the high · prieſi, 


compagiech Mien maguificent preſents, The+ ambaſh 


lan; 


anſwers, in which great wiſdom appeared, and loaded them 
with preſents, 11 other marks of bis friendſhip. The 


rr 
— % - » _ — > 


the king, that there-would: be no probability, of odtainiag 


their law, while be fuſfered ſuch a number ob their coun- 
uymen to continue in their preſent: ſatvituda. Ptolemy, 
who always acted. with the utmaſt generaſity, and wat ex- 
tremely ſollicitous to enlarge bis libraey, dad ant hefitate 
a moment, but iſſued a deerce. for teſboring all the: Jeuiſt 
faves in his-domioions, to- their full liberty g with orders 
ta his weaſurer to pay twenty drachmas.* a: head to their 
maſters, for their ranſom. The ſum expended on this 
occaſion amounted t four hundred talents P; which make 
it evident that an hund red and; twenty.thouſand: Jews re- 


King then gave orders for diſcharging the children borg 


this. purpoſe amounted to abote half. the, farmer... 
| Theſe advantageous preliminaries. gave: Ptolemy hopes 


whoſe name was Eleazar. He had ſent 1 
that pantiff, with a very obliging letter on his. 


dn 
were receii at Jeruſalem, with all imaginable honours, 
and the King's requeſt was. granted with, the greateſt joy, 
Upon which they returned to Alexandria with an authentic 
copy of the Moſaic law, written in letters of gold, and 
given them by the high-prieſt himſelf; with fix elders of 
each tribe, that is. to ſay, ſeventy-two in the whole ; and 


they were authorized to Irs chat copy m_—_ 


guage... 

The. King w. was pt ir ; of ficitg theſe ine and prov 
poſed to each of them a different queſtion in order tq 
make a trial of their capacity. He was ſatisfied with their 


elders were then conducted to the iſle of Pharos, and 
lodged in a houſe prepared for their reception, where they 
were plentifully ſupplied with all neceflary aecommodzt: 

E applied chemſelves to their ks. without lobrg 


| 2 About ten ſhillings; - + Aboub ſktythouſang Phet 
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ame, uud in ſerenty-two days compleated the volume 
which is evinmonly called the Septusgint verſion . The 
whole was afterwards read, and à —— in the 1 
of the King,” who adinired, in à peculiar manner, the 
_ of the laws of Moſes, and diſinifſcd the Terenty= 
wo deputics* with"extremdy maphificent' prefents; part 
of which were forthemſelves; "others = the high-piieſt}. 
and the remaidder for che teuple. Expepces of this nas 
ture, though very conſiderable, never” ruin 7 fate, and do KB 
2 — honogr,”” e 

The author from whom Gen ne are Urgler 1 
aciſſadus,? who repreſents himſaf ay" one of the offiters'c 
the guard to tolemy Philad bus. He addy 4 num 
of other circumſtances, which] have emed becauſe they 
ſeem more improbable than thoſe 1 hate jdferted. it 1d 
pretended, ' that the writers whether Jews, as An] 


Philo,” and Joſephus; or Chriſtizns, 1 as" juſtia, frenzen 
Clement of Alexandria, Hilary, Auftis,'and ſome others, 
who have enpleyed their pens-on the beck of the 
ars 0 gat verſion, have founded all their relations on the mere 
ae veracity of Apiſtaens, when the work. wat bears lis name 
don =_ to be u ſpyrjous piece.” Some, of thefe athbry” = 
hours, ded circumſtances which are gederally diſhelieved, 
ſt joy« — — much of the marvellous in t em. 
thentie tb) Philo declates, chat though their tranſlations were 
| made in ſeparte apattngenrs, yet rhe Teſt difference in the 
lenſe, or Mile zu Which they were coached, was'ſo far 
9 chat, on the contrary, the Expreſſions were every | 
& lame, even to 4 fingle word; from whence be 
4 that theſe perſons were har mere tranſlatorg 
but men iuſpired by the Spirit of God, who conducted 
them on that oceafion, and dictated the whole to them, 
2 to the minuteſt word. Jaſtin, aud, after Bim, the 
dther fathers alread' — poſe that = of this” 
1 two petforund verfi6h'i in a f N 


nnn 
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id is called the Septnagint, for the ſake of the round number 70, 


the ſacred 
vel PL | <a; cop 


222 The 1 1 rler as 
| xl, vom te laſt cornſpniene vid ad oe 
yet that all their tranſlations, n 
ere q. 
h - 1 have frequently declared; my reſolution not — . 
into any hiſtorical diſquiſitions of this nature, which re, 
quire much time and learning; and would therefore call 
off my attention too ng from my principal object. Tbe 
reader may conſult the learned Prideaux, who has treated 
this ſubject at large. All chat can be depended upon, and 
which no one has thought fie to conteſt, is, that a tran(la- 
tion of the ſacred books from the Hebrew into the Greek, 
was made in Egypt, in the time of the Prolemies ; that ve 
bare this tranſlation ſtill extant, and that it is the ſame 
vas uſed. in the time of our bleſſed Saviour, as molt 
of the paſſages cited by 7 the Jacred writers of the New Tel- 
tament, from the Greck of the Old, are to be 
Hound verbative;in/this verſion. It ſtill ſubſiſta, and con- 
; . as it alſo wa 
in the primitive Wenner 
nen eee 121 
This verſion therefore which Pad ety — + of 
the Old Teſtament intelligible to a vaſt number of people, 
became one of the moſt conſiderable fruits bf the Grecia 
- conqueſts 3, and was evidently comprehended in the defig 
Sod. had in view, when he delivered up all the Eaſtto 
the Greeks, and ſupported them in thoſe regions, notwithe 
| Randing their. diviſions and jealouſics, their. wars, and the 
frequent. revolutions that happened among them. In thi 
manner did God prepare the way way lax ahe hing of the 
golpel, which was then 7 gs of tate the 
union of ſo. many nations, 8 
4 Fee ee eee 
by the inſtrumencality of the feſt, maſt copious » 
chat was ever ſpoken in the world, and whid 
became common to ul be counics tha e e 
18 ere. afrritwin 
en „ ne of _ T1 
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and inne es Mey, enαννjaͤ bann 6 
able ber- Vit. ——— — feſt 
. into Italy: ubere be fights two'batiles nvith the Ro- 


. mani. Tr character and condi of Cincar. Se- 
- candly; into Sicily ; "and then into Italy again. Hit 
\ | third engagement "with the Roman; wherein he ir 
: defeated. Hir expedition into: Macedonia ; of which 
be makes himſelf maſter for ſome time, after be bad 
* everthrown. Antigonus.” His into Pelopon- 
3 A eee, 'the fege of Sparta, but without 

Alain at that of Argos.” Te | 

from Philadelphur — ö 

mans to Philadelphus.. n NN $ * 
0 YRRHVUS, ice be weis WEN wet 

he had entirely abandoned Macedonia, £ 
have paſſed bis days in er2nquillity among his ſubjeds, and 
enjoying the ſweets of peace, dy governing Mi people a- 
preeably to the rules of juſtice, But à diſpoſition'fo aQire 
and impetuous as his own; in conjunction with a reſtleſs. 
aud ardent ambition, was incapable of being at reſt itſelif, 
or ſuffering others to de ſo. This indiſpoſition of mind 
was, in reality, a thging' fever, which knew, no intermiſ- 
ſſon. In 2 word, be grew to bimſelf, and 
was continually flyivg bimſeif in por ſum of foreign obſecde, 
ind in following from country to obuntry, — 
where to be found, He therefore ſeized with joy, the 
3 ene. ** Posging pray] 
den affairs, * . 

8 — at war with 
the Romans, and their own country hot furniſmiug them 
with generals of ſufficient abilities to ſuch formi- 
dable enemies, they turned their eyes toward Epirus, and 
diarched ambaſſadors thither, not only from themſelves, 

ut fron) all che Greeks in Italy, with magnificent preſents 
fer Pyrrhus. They had orders to tell him, that they 
med a leader of experience and reputation; that they 
— number of good troops, and by only aſ- 
(e) Plat. in 39% Pauſan. I. i. p. 21, 22. Juſtih. 
eee d l.. C.. I 
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A Theffaliav, named Cineas, was then at the court of 


baring. b excellent 
a ſchool, che ſolid principles, ad beſt maxims of true 


mitte to be Plat. 


 torious, what advantage won you derive / 
By rrhus, «/l 1taly * Wenn 


+ off | N of A 
Ending the forces of the Lucanians, Meſſapians, Samnites, 
and Tarentines, were in à conditi om to bling an army of 
twenty thouſand hotſe, and thirty-five thouſand foot into 
the field. The joy with which Pyrthus received a pro · 
poſal ſo agreeable to his diſpoſition, and ſo conformable to 
bis character, may be eaſily imagined. The Epirots, by 
his example, concei ved a warm deſire and violent paſſion 


\ 


for this war. een e A ITY * (SR Yn g 23. 5, 24214 9 


Pyrrhus. He was's man of great capacity, and having 
deen ihe diſeiple of Demoſthenes, was diſtinguiſbed from 
all the orators of that time, not only for caming the near - 
eſt to the force and eloquence of. hat great maſter, but for 


politics. This, perſon was much attached to Pyrrhus, who 
had employed him on embaſſies to ſeveral cities wich whom 
be had negaciations to tranſact. Cincas, through the whole 
courſe of theſe employments; confirmed, by his conduct, 
the truth of this expreſſon of Euripides, That 10e ele. 
quence of an enemy is no leſs prevalent-than bis fwerd, 
And Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that he had gained 
more cities by. the eloquence of Cineas, than be could 
poſſibly have conquered by the ſorce of arms. For this 
reaſon he entertained the greateſt eſteem for his perſon 
conferred, many honours upon him, and employed him in 
the molt important aſſairs. & man oſ this character is 2. 
ways an incflimable treaſure, and would conſtitute the 


haypinals of eee. a AL Haus of 


| Cineas perceiving that Pyrchus "ng, preparing. to pal 
into Italy, and finding him ove dey, diſengaged from il 
2 and in a tamper not to be offeaded. with innocent 
liberties, entered into a free converſation with chat prince, 
Tour maje/!y intends, ſaid be, to maveb. againſt the ir 
mant; ſhould the gods be fo gracious as. to render ꝓou ve 
"£084 
Mere the Romans once ſubdued by erm, replied 
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ites, maſters of that: country, continued Cineas, bow ſhould 
y of ave proceed. next ? , Pyrrhus, ho did not yet perceive his 
into drift, continued, Sicily will then preſent it/elf to us, and 
pro» you, -know therimportance of that iſſand. But will our 

le to erpeditiont, added Cineas, end with the congueſt of Sci. | 
„ by 5 Me, certainly, replied Pyrrhus, with an air of emo» 
afon tion, Can we flop ſbort in ſo gloriaus a career ? If the 
* grds are pleaſed to croumm us.with! ſucceſs, theſe would 
rs of be only preludes to more gleridus enterprizes. Carthage, | 
aving with: all  Aſrica, Macedonia, my antient domain, every 
from Province in Greece ſhall be part of aur future. conguefir. 
ntar- And when wwe have conguered all ue can, how ſball we 
ut for ll diſpoſe of ourſelves 7. Diſpoſe of ourſelves? We will live at 
ellen our eaſe. We will paſs whole days, in feaſts and agreeable 
, true Wl converſation, and think of nothing but enjoying- ourſelves. 
, who Ab! my lord, interrupted Cineas, and what prevents us. 
whom now ſrom living at caſt; making of ſea/i1, celebrating ff 


whole Wil tivalr,and enjoying all your mai ag bas mentioned ? Why 


aduct, ſhould ave go fo far on ſearch of an happineſs 7 already in 
„er;; and pay ſo dear ſar — — 
without the: leafi troubis ?? 
This diſcourſe of Cineas abalted,. 1 
Pyrrbus. He could make no reaſonable objection to what 
be had heard; but his natural ardour, more affecting, more 
durable, urged him on in purſuit of a. phantom of glory, 
that was always preſenting a deluſye and ſhining outſide 
F 
_ — IN 
Monſieur Palchal — this reflettion of Cine: 
as, in the 26th chapter of bis thoughts, wherein he hay 
explained, in an admirable manner, the origin of the 1y- 
multuous employments: of maokind, and of all the world 
calls diverſion or paſtime. The foul, ſays that great man, 
——— Ate WT vo gr PG? 
tentment. + Whatever ſhe bebolds-there, afflicts ber when 
ſhe conliders it ſedately, This obliges her to have recourſe 
to external-enjoyments, that ſhe may loſe in them the re- 
— V—v— nnn her 
N Dar mne, u VU 3 e 


1 
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Joy 3 and} to reader her miſerable, — bite 
to enterintogavd converſe with hor. 2+ n 
+ Hethen'proeceds to joflify the truth of this reſſechion, 
by x vatiety of examples ;- after- which he adds: the fol. 
lowing rematks. When Cineas told Pyrclusz who: propoſ 
ed to lire at eaſe when he had conquered a large part of 
the world, that it would be better for him to haſten his 
intended happinefs, by enjoying the repoſe in his power, 
| without going in queſt of it throngh ſuch a number of fa · 
tigues ; he gave him a counſol that admitted of many dif- 
ficulties, and which -feemed alooſt as irrational as the de · 
bn of that ambitious youth. Each of them ſuppoſed, that 
man was capable of-being fatisfied with himſelf, and his 
preſent enjoyments; without filling up che void. of his heart 
with imaginery hopes, which is certainly falſe. Pyrrhos 
. could nat” be happy, either before,” or after he had cone 
the world and pechape the liſe of enſe recom · 
- mended to bias by his miniſter would hase proved leſs fa- 
Gidſoryao tin, Gardener all the wan and.cxpe 
— Ne eee 
It is certain, however, thed e d Fit phes 
eee were in 2 condition to knom the heart 
of man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, immediately 
difpatoked Ciness'to the Tarentines with 4 band of three 
touſand foot; Mon after wich large number of flat - 
bottom ꝰ'd veſſels, galleys, :and . ſorts of tranſport · ſſips 
arriving from Threntam, he embarked 


on-baard-that fleet 
twenty clephants, three theaſinub trorſe, rwonry-thoufacd 
Heavy-armed foot; —— and dnedecites 
Mogers. 3207 Snot ad ors hart * 1 
eee 
into the open ſca, a violent tetapeſt roſe from the North, aud 
drove him out of his courſe, The) veſſel in which-he was 
yiektet at firſt to the fury of the ſtorms; but the care of the 
Fot and marinets wasemployed i effeftually, that he ar 
hit gained the coaſt of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fi- 
rigne and danger. The other ſhips were: incapable- of hold- 
ing the fame courſe. — — from 
the land, and the wives bes b e 
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of the kings ſhip; that they expected it to founder iin · 
mediately. Pyrrhus did not beſitate a moment in this ex- 
rer bimſelf into the ſes, and as immedi- 


atthy followed by his friends and guards, ho were emu 


tous to fave: him at the hazard of their on lives; but the 
night, which happened to be extremely dark, and the im- 
petuous burſting of the waves upon the coaſt, from whence 
they wete repelled with a loud roar, made it very difficult 
for them to aſſiſt him ; till at laſt the king, after he had 
ſtruggled with tbe winds and waves for à conſiderablt 
part of the night; was caſt, che next morning. on the ſnore, 
be had ſuſtaĩned weakened tim to ſuch degree, that fio» 
thing but his courage, always great r 
ed bim from ſiakiag under it. U 23 ts 

In the mean time — Set bnheſe ack 
watwbudeaſt him, haſtenedꝭ to bimayith the utmoſt ſpeed, 
to tender him all the. aſſiſtance im their power. They al» 


fo. went to meet ſome af bis ſhips thiat eſca ped the. ſtormy. 


but the cavalry they found on board were very inconſider- 
able in number: The infantry; however, amounted to 
wo thouſand mem and bad two elephants'with them. 
Pyrrhus, after be bad draun them up in a body, led them 
directly ta Taren um ern HT I RD} 
Cideas a8 on as be received jatelligence: of bi ap- | 
proach; acbeuncacheee ian wink his taaope. , when 
he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely furprized to find 
the inhabitants ſolely employed in pleaſures, which it was 
their uſual cuſtom ta indulge;” wit:out the leaſt prudence 
or interruption : And they now wok it for granted, that 
whilſt Fyrchos fought for them, wen might quietly con- 
tinue in their o /n houſes, ſolely employed io bathing, uſe 
ing'exquilite perfames, feaſting and recteations. Pyrrbus 
did not intend* to lay them under any conſtraint, till he 
had received intelligence that his ſhips were fafe, and till 
the greateſt part of his army had joined him. He 8 — 
treated them like one determined to be their maſter. 

began with ſuuttiag up all che public gardens, and 585 | 
of exerciſe, where the inhabitants pn en them · 


F ——— 


In conſequence of which ſeveral, who had never been ac- 


ſuol army, and that he was then in Lucania, where be 


be had, - But before he entered upon any hoſtilities, . be 


to an amicable accommodation of the differences between 
fair to his judgment and deciſion ? To which Levinus the 
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ſelves with news, and regulated military affairs as they 
walked together. He alſo ſuſpended their feaſts and 
public ſhewe, and was altogether as ſevere: upon the aſſem · 
blies of news-mongers. Ina word, he compelled them to 
take arms; and behaved at all muſters and ' reviews with 
very incxorable ſeverity to thoſe who failed in their duty. 


caſtomed to ſo rigorous a diſcipline, - withdrew from the 
the city; thinking it an inſupportable ſervitude, to be de- 
barred from the full enjoyment of their eſſemiuate pleaſures, 
Pyrrhus, about this time, received information t hat Le · 
vinus the conſul wds advanting againſt him with a power · 


burnt and deſtroyed all the country around him. Though 
the allies of Pyrrhus bad not ſent him any faccours at 
that time, yet ad he thought ir very diſhonourable to per- 
mit the enemy to approach nearer him, and commit their | 
ravages in his view; he' took the field with the few troops 


diſpatched a herald to demand of the Romans, whether 
they would conſent before the commencement of the war, 


them and the Greeks of Italy; by referring the whole af- 


conſul made this reply; "That the Romans neither took 
Pyrrhus for an arbiter,” nor feared him ur an enemy. 


troops, and encamped in the plain between the cities of Pan- 
doſia and Heraclea ; and when he heard that the Romans 
were very near him, and encamped on the other fide of 
the ver Siris, he mounted his horſe, and approached the 
bank, to take a view bf their ſituation.” When he ſaw 
ihe appearance of their troops; their advaneed guards; 
the fine order obſeryed univerſally, and the commodious 
Gtuation of their camp, he was aſtoniſhed! at what he ſaw, 
and addreſſing himfelf to one of his friends who was then 
pear him; Megacler, ſaid he, the-diſpofition of _ Bar- 
e il —— — 
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hich. were very magnificent, dillin 
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reſt auill\ correſpond with this appearance f. And al- 
— —.— for the Tce of the q Ag he reſolved to 
vat the, arrival. of big allies ; think ing it ſufficient, at that 
time, to poſt a body * on the bank of the river, to 
oppoſe the Romans if they ſhould attempt to pals; but thi 
precaution, was then too late, for the Roman infantry ha 
already forded the [iream, and the cavalry paſſed it where 
they found jt practicable, Ne. The adranced troops of Pyrrhus, 
therefore, not figdiog. themſelves. ſufficiently trong, 
fearing. to beiſarrounded. by their enemies, were oblige 
to join the main army with great precipitation; ſo that Pyr 
chus, who- arrived there a. few moments before, with 
reſt of his troops, had not time to diſpute the paſſage with 
enemy. 26 E u⁰αnr 

As ſoon. as. he he 27. number of Raman bcklr 
— on this lide of the river, and their cavalry. ad 
vancing toward bi js ales be ld ca labs and 
began. the attack. The luſtre and beaut his arms, 
bim i 40, à con- 
ſpicuous manner, and his actions made it evident, that, the 
reputation he had Acquired. did not exceed his merit. For 
while be engaged in the battle, x ſparing bis own 
perſon, and: bore down all befor c him, be. was aitentiye 
to the functions of a general; and amidil the greateſt dan- 
den was perfecilg cool, diſpatched his commands. with as 
much tranquillity. as if be had been, in his palace 3 and 
ſprung from place to place, to. 3 * was amiſs, 
and ſuſtain. thoſe who ſuffered molt 

During che heat of the engagement... one of the Hakan 
borſe witht a lance in his hand, ſingled out Pyrrhus from. 
all the reſt of the troops, and followed bim with the --4 
molt ardour wherever he went; directing all his own mo- 
tions by thoſe, of the king. And baving at laſt found 2. 
favourable opportunity, he aimed a furious ſtroke at him. 
2 W only his horſe. At the fame time Leonatus. 
+ killed the lealian's borle, Both horſes being 


— frrounded by x troop of 


vue Greeks confidered alt other nations 28 Barbarians, me 
1 | ; 
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1 190% Who carried bim eff, and Killed the hals, 


who fought with great bravery. © 
This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution than 


be had pradtiſed Ke and obliged bim to be wore care- 


fal of himſelf; which is an indiſpenfible duty in a genera), 
on whoſe welfare that 6f 2 whole army depends. When 
he beheld his cavalry give way, be ordered his infantry to 
advance, and immediately drew it up.” Then giving his 
taantle and arms to Megacles, one of his friends, be put 
on thoſe of the latter, and vigorouſly” charged tbe Romans 
who received bim with great intrepidity. The battle was 
obſtinately diſputed on both ſides, and the victoty long 
continued doubtful. Authors ſay that each army gave 
way. ſeren times, and as often returned to the charge. 
Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper method 
for the preſeryation'vf hiv life 4 though, in the event, it 
almoſt proved fatal do bim, and was on the point of wreſ- 
ting the victory out of his hands. The enemies threw 
chemſelves in throngs about Megacles, whom they took to 
be the king; and he was at laſt wounded by an horſemao, 
who left him upon the ſpot, ' after he had torn off his arms 
And màütle, Which he carried full ſpeed to Lerinus the 
conſul; and as he ſhewed them to Him, crĩed out aloud, 
that he had ſlain 'Pyrrhus.* Theſe ſpoils being Pore 
in triumph through all the ranks, filled the whole Roman 
army with incxpreſſible joy. All the field reſounded with 
acclamations of victory, while the Grecian troops were 
ſruck with univerſal conſternation and diſcouragement. 
© Pyrrhas, who perceived the terrible eſſect of this miſ- 
take, flew bare headed through all the lines, holding out 
at the ſame time his hand to the ſoldiers, and making him - 
ſelf known to them by his voice and geſtures. The battle 
was then renewed; and the elephants were chiefly inſtru · 
mental in deciding the victory. For wien Pyrrhus faw 
the Romans broke by thoſe animals, and that the horſe, 
inſtead of approithing them, were ſo terrified wat they 
ran away with their riders, de immediately led up the 
Tee eee them, ws — ce or 
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ſaſion, and aw. how. fight, after dn made # groos 


daughter of 
Dionyſius 7572 writes, that near blicen thou- 


n. ſand Romans were killed in this battle, and that P Pyrrhug 


* loſt thirteen thouſand of his men. But other hiſtorians 
pen male the loſs les op both, ides. 4 

15 Pyrchos immediately made himſelf maller, of the « ene- 
fag ar ne which they had abandoned, brought over Te- 


ties from thels alliance, ravaged all the coontry 
| nd Me. him. and advanced within fiftcen Icagues of Rome, 
"at The Lucanians and Samaites hariog joined him, ahier 
the battle, he ſeverely, reproachtd them for their delay, 
wk. But big ait and aſped made it Evident, that be was excerc> 
77 ingly delighted at bottom, that his troops, in conjunc- 1 
h 4 tion with the Tarentines alone, bad defeated ſo well dif 
1 ciplined and numerous an army of the Romans, without 
eb the aſhlance of his allies, es te . 
Pl The Romans, however, were not de jeded a at the great 
loſs they had ſuſtaineg and inſtead of recalling Levious, 
vere ſolely intent on preparations. for a ſecond battle, 
— This exalted. turd of ſouls. which manifeſted ſo woch 
he BY feadinels and jntrepidity,, ſurprizee,. and even terri 
Pyrthus. He therefore thought it prudent to diſpatch a 


, {cond embaſſy, in order to ound their diſpobtions, and 
wo to ſee if they would pot inclipe to ſome expedient for an 
with amicable accommodation ; and io the mean time returned 
n to Tarentum. Cineas therefore being ſent to Rome, had 


ſeveral conferences. with the principal citizens, and ſcat 
preſents, i In the name of the king, to them and their wives : :; 
but not one Roman would receive them ; they all replied, 
ind. eren their wives, that when Rome bad made a public 
veaty with the king it would be time enough to expreſs 
his ſatisfaction with regard to them. 


4 When Cineas was introduced to the ſenate, be acquaint- 
ſe, gd them with the propoſals of his maſter, WhO offered to 

4 deliyer u his aeg the Romans without any ran- 
they p his priſone ts to y 


ſom, and to aid them. in.the.conquelt of all Italy ; requir- 
ing, at the ſame times no other return but their friendſhip, 
and ASD ſecurity f for the Tarentines, Several of 
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. 
unreaſonable diſpoſition. Fg had lately been defeated 
in a great battle, and were on the point of bazarding 
another of much more r "They bad likewife 
reaſon to be apprebenſire of man fataf eræmti; the forces 
of Pyrrhus having been conſiderably augmented N 
junston of ſeveral of his Italian Allies 5 

© The Roman conrage, in thib bon jdbQure,” eng 0 


want the animating ſpirit of the —— Appius Claudius, | 


an flluſtrious ſenator, whoſe great age and toſs of fight had 
obliged him to confine himſelf tö his family, upd retire 
from public affairs: But when he underſtood, by the coa- 
fuſed "report which was then diſpetſed through the city, 
chat the ſenators were diſpoſed io nccept the offers of 
Pyrrhus, he cauſed himfelf to be carried into the aſſem- 
bly, which kept a profound lente, the nioment he ap- 
red. Tbere the venerable old man, whoſe zeal for 
the honour' of his coufitry ſeemed to hate inſpired him 
wih all his antieat vigour, made it evident by reaſons 
equally. Jolid and affecting. chat they were on the point 
of deſtroying, by an infamous treaty, all the glory which 
Rome bad ever acquired. * *" Where, {aid he, with 2 
warith of noble indignation, where is the ſpirit that ſog- 
geſted the bold language you once vntered; and whoſe ac- 
cents rung through all the world; when you declared, 
that if the great Alexander bitgſelf had invaded 1 
when.we were youog, and our fathers' in the vigour of 
_ their age, he would never haue gained the . ol 
being invipeible, but have added new luſtre 
of Rome, either by his flight or death ! "Is it paſlible oil 
' that you ſhould now tremble at the mere name of a Pyr- 
rhus, who has paſſed his days in cririgity to one of the 
ards of that Alexander, and who now wanders, like 2 
wretched  adyenturer, from country to country, to avoid 
the ebenes be has at home, and who has the iafolence 


to promiſe oy” the conqueſt of Italy, ” with" thoſe very 


who have not been able to fee bim a ſmall tract 
of Macedonia.” He added many other things of the ſame 
nature, which awakened the Roman „ _ difpels 


ST A ess ELIE gg ZF sss 
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1 i Roman would prointain thenoar 4 
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ted the appreteenitions of the ſenators; , 
returbecd ie af er to Cincas 5; Thar Pyrrbν,HννiUhña. 
retire m la, after which, if be fonts — > 
c ht might fend wn" inbalfy 1s Jallloir 
Bur that "ar long a r continuril in uf TH Yheiv 
with all #heir green, rough be po "ew age 
ien thoiiſant ſuch hinder} as Elvinus, 5 
1 ib fuld, chu Cite an, Ruelbly Hit eechendee er bie, 
in order weyoriate peace, todk 4 we method uf f 
man of wiſltom und, actreſs, ww inform Mitfelf of the man 
wery und cuſtoms bf the Romans: their 
beste eondoet, with- the form" and e on vf their 
and that he er bes bra m e- 
28 ad feevunt'ay podle, of che forets und revepkies of 
the republic, When be tetutbed to Twfentum be guöe we 
king a faithful relaribh of all the diſtoveries he bad 
is his conferences with the Principal wen of Rome, and 
wid him, æmong other particuars, T. r ere ü. 
e gr. bj 2 —— nabe ien Uf 
wat auguſt body: And 1 
habitants who led the Mens 9ns rank cbün⸗ 
try, he ndded. T prenthy" Hur or ate" it an 
Hydra. Ades, indeed; had ſome reuſon 
for the conful Livivus Hall at that time an e 


feld, twice as numerous a8 the Grft; int Rome hat" fi | 


ad inflyive mumber of nen capable of beurtüg arts, 
forming many arwics as powerful as that which HQ 
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"Al The revdri} of (Wess wo Tiremum As 
fed by the arrixal of Amba ffadlors to Pyrrtus Fol 
the Romans, among WHO was Pubriesus, hs, as (Agens 


informed the King, wis highly eſteemell zt Rem 6 0 


ery virtuous mud, und welt \experithced 10 military af. 
fairs; bur mut bis fortune wt ext "Tow.  "pyrrtivs 
received” them with För aon, 
ind treated them wich zl the böses polhble. The am- 

beſſadors at theit” ttviſte Hic erh tig neceſſity id 
the preſent ed ſunctureʒ erke ag 
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234 The H r:8iTiony of. 
were elate by the vidory he had obtained: over their troops, 
they repreſented to him the viciſitudes and inconſtancy of 
fortune, which no prudence of man could foreſee 3 hat 
the greateſt overthrous in the field were incapabledf Gok- 
ing the Roman fortitude, and conſequently it could never 
be alarmed at any little diſadvantage: That the examples 
ſo many enemies as. they. had defeated, ſhould teach 
— Pyrchus to reflect on the enterprize, he was forming: 
That he wonld find, at worſt, that they were enemies pre · 
50 to receive him, and jp a capacity to deſend them- 
ſelves. They caneluded their reinonſtrances with leaving 
i to his choice, cither to xeccive-aranſom, for their ſoldier 
who were then his, priſonem of war, or 10 exchaogetben 
for ſuch of bis.roops as the Romans. had taken, from bin 
„ le) Pyrrhus, after; a conſultation with his, friends, an- 
ſwered ibe ambaſſadors to this effect. Romans, it i 
with an ill grace you demand the priſoners 1 have tales 
from vpn as. Jg intend to employ them againſt me, after 
our refuſal ofthe peace. I propoſed. If our mutual intereſl 


= 9 


the ſubjeet of your attentioo, you never . would 
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ou are\.maintaining 


,_ he 
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5 bad reiumed this anſwer.to the ambaſſador, 
ela Yogi hepa ad decdien pin je the: fllevi 
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mh idjuſhee, : 
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ALBXANDERY Sacks. „ 
of 1 5 In order, therefore, to ſupply that 
fole deficiency,” I am ready to give you, as- much gold and 
ſllver as will raiſe you above the richeſt citizen'of Rome; 
being fully perſuaded, That no expence cam he more bo- 
nourable'to a prince than that which is employed in tie 

relief of great men, awho are compelled by their poverty 
60 lead @ life unworthy of their virtue-; and that this it 
the noble purpoſe to which a ling can poſſibly devote hit | 
At the fame time; I mult deſire you to believe, 
that 1 have 5 genden ie end ay unjuſt or diſhonour. | 
able ſervice from you, as 4 return of gratizude. I expe 
nothing ſcom you but what is perſcRtly eonſiſtent with your | 
bonour, and what will add” ro your authority and im- 
portance in your ou oou⁰¹. Let me therefore conjure 
you to aſſiſt me with your credit in the Roman ſeuate, 
which has hitherto aſſumed ad air of too much inflexibility, 
with relation to the treaty-1'prppoſed, - and has never con- 
ſalted the ralesiofacoderitiow'ls aa-rhfouth Make mem 
ſenſible, I intreat you, that I have gven my ſolemn word 
to aſſiſt the Tarentines and other Grecks who are ſettied ia- 


this part of Italy; and that 1-cannervin-honouriabandon 


them on any account, and eſpecially a t am now-er e 


muſt however acquaint you, bat I am called by fame 
preſſing affairs, to my own'dominiogs 3\ and this is the ir- 
cumſtanet which makes me wiſh for peace with the greater” 
ſollicitude. As to any other particulars, if my qualit) as 

2 king cauſes me to be ſuſpected by the ſenate, becauſe a. 
number of ther princes have openly violated the faltb- of 
treaties and alliances, without the leaſt heſitation 3+ become 

my ſecurity yourſelf on-this occaſion 3" aſhſt me with your: 
counſels in al) my proceedings, and command my armies” 
vader me, I want à virtuous man, and a faithful friend ; 


able you to be more uſeful, and to do mote good to man- 


to each other, in all the future conunctutes of our lives. 
Fyrchus, having exprofſed himſelf in this manner, Fa- 
bricius, after 8 W to him in 


head of a potent army that has already gained me N battle. Fw 


and you as much need a prince, hoſe liberalities: may en- 0 yy 
kind, Let us therefore conſent to tender mutual aſſiſtance : 


Wy an, ar von only ſuppale' fo yeurſelk, you. are deceired to 


naaſe glarions em please that are the- cobleſt objeds 


b alembles,. and. even; the mak facred: funtions of divine 


7 ſtanee: eauſea m n complain ia is. m receiving to much 


226 The Haro we 
— „I i needleſs. for me to male gag mention 
of coe expexience. I . Polin Bara in de gan dud of 
pPoghlie or private affairs, ſince you have been itiformed of 

that from others. With reſpect alſo to my pomenty you 
ſeem to be ſa well acquainted with it, chat. it wand be 
ary. for me ig aſſure you. I have no: maney ta im- 
proxe, nor an ſla ves from vham I derive tha lealk revenue: 
that my Whale fortune cum ſilts in a heuſa of 5d eonſider- 
able appearance; and in & little ſpos of ground that for- 
niſhes me with my ſuppert. But if you believe my poverty 
. ———————— Bo 
maa, sad chax, while ; am diſchatging the, duties of an 
haneſt man, L am the; leſs cnſae red, hecauſt k happen 
nat to be of the number of che rieh,g permit me to ac- 
quaiat yqu, that the idea you ce of me, i nat juſt, 
and that hooves. may baue inſpired. you with that opini 


catenain_itss Tho I da ndt poſlaſa riches; I never did ima- 
die my indigene, a prejudice tome, whether I canſider 
myſalſ as a public; or private penn. Did wy neceſſitou 
circumſtanoas erer induce. wy nw. to-cxclude me from 


of:the camlaties: ef great-ſonly2 I am inveſled with the 


higheſt dignitice, and! ſee myſelſ placed at the head of the 
mel} illnftrious eaxabaſies. . k aſſiſt aber ar the moſt auguſt 


worſhip ate ennfided m my: arg. Whew: ever the mol 
| important affains-ere be fibjett of deliberation, I bold mp 
risk in councils, and affer my apinion. with as mach free. 
dom a8 another. l preſerve 2 patity with: th richeſt and 


moſi pamerſul 2 and ij any circum · 


hobour add. apphuſe from my fellow - ctizens. The em- 
playments: I difeberge oak me: nothing of wine, nd mare 
thanany other Rowan: | Rome never reduces har cnzons 
tea ruinous condites; by raiſing them tu the magiſtracy. 
Sher gives all neceflary-lapphcs tm thoſe ſl empioꝝs in pode 

el and: boſtows men with ay Sel: maniſi- 


SLE OO©A * 
cities, "where ce publie is extremely poor, and private 
perſons intenſely rich. We are all in a ſtate of afivence, 
as long is the republic is ſo, becauſe we confider her trea - 
fares as our bn. The rich and the poor are equally ad- 
mitted to her employmenta, as ſhe judges them worthy of 
truſt, andthe knows no diſtinction between her citizens, 
but thoſe of merit and virtue. As to my particular affairs, 
1 am ſo far from'repining at my fortune, that I ak 1 


am the happieſt of men when 1 compa te myſelf with the ©. 


rich, whe ohne ered; even pride; is 
that fortune. My little Geld; poor und infertile as it nj 
ſupplies me with whatever T want, hem 1 am carcfol t6 
cultivate it as 1 ought; and to jay up the fruits it produ⸗ 
ces, What can I want more? M 
able to my palate, when ſeaſoted by hunger: I drink 
vith delight When 1. abirſt, and I enjoy all the aretnes 
of ſleep when fat) with tofl. 1 content myſeif with 
an habit that covers me from the rigbars of winter ab 
2 
uſes, the meaneſt is, in my ſenſe, the moſt commodious! 
1 ſhould be unreaſonable; unfult ſhould of thr- 
tune, whilſt ſhe ſupplies me with alf that nature requires? 
As to ſuperfiuities, I confeſs tht Hat horfardiftied vie with = 
any; bur then ſhe has not formed me Wich the leaſt deſtre 
io enjoy them. Why ſhould 1 men Goinphaie 2 it is tre; 


ing the neceſſitous, which id the oel -adyantige 1 the” rich 
may be envied for enjoyitig. '*Bur when I impart to the 
republic, and my friends; fome portion of the ſittle poſs 
ſeſs,” and vender my country all the'ſervices um capable 
of performing ; in a word, when 1 diſcharge all che düties 
ncumbent oc me, 10 che beſt of my ability, whertio'cag © 
my conſcience ode me:? if riches had ever been: 
leaſt part of my ambition, I have ſo log been employed 
in the admitiltrtion of the republic, "thir I have bad = --. 
thouſand opportunities of amaſſing great ſums, and even” 
by irreproachable methods. Colt any wüm defits Une 
are favourable than that which occurred to; me a few | 
years 180 * 


the want of this abundance rendery'me incapdble of reliev- 150 1 


= - he Sd eee 


1 46d. L was ſens, agaioNt he Samgiten, dhe Medi, gad the 


Lacanians, at the head af a numerous army.” We ravaged 
_ lage tract of land, and defeated the; exemy: i ſoverel 
* bavles';, we took, many flouriſhing and opulent cities by 
Miault; I enriched the whole my with: their ſpoils 3 1 
returned ever citizen the money be — 
the enpenes of the war; and; ar h had received the ho- 
n laut bangred talents into 
ee A med: ay 
Tm aſtar baxing'defpiled ſuch immesſe riches 
juſtly acquired, apd ſacrificed. tbe oils of the enen 
ta the love of glory is ininaties of Valarius Publicela, 
and many eher great meve Whole difimcreſied: generoſuy 
A miadl has taiſed ther gary of Rome 10. fa illuſtrious 2 
_ bright; would it now become m to acht of the gold 
and, net yow offer, me? whay idea would the world en- 
_ tertain-of me and what an example ſhould L fret Rome: 


- _ " dtizens i eld hen their reproaebes 2 bow eres 


_ their lass at my e d thoſe awful magiſtrates, out 
____ "cenſor, we ase sib tet e iofper. ove diffiphoe 2nd 
nee With's ghar es Yweuls'they pat cnmpel me 
0 be ae, in the as all:the world, fos-the 
_praleny-you oll un np? you ball keep then, if 


2 Deren mg on 


| eee St N tro ty t 

bo "4 018 in Goto tet ide een Fernie, Ny. 
bas and Faliricing/with.eeſe ſpesches, bos he has och) 
paiatech theis ſena mah, efpecially whoſe of the later, in 
ang calonts e Fer ſunb was than ter of tbe Roman! 
_ in. thoſe glorione ages of the republic, Fabrics was really 
_ perſuaded; there way more gloryranch grandeur in berg 
"able + to. deſpiſe! al the gold Wannen 
_ heigning over an D o NN 
* 0 Parts bg = whe can au deri. 
T ve renner ei n 70 2 5 


2 ee e eee ee OD 
1 # Rabiitius Pyr rege aue rep, mhufpes reguo/ ja 
eee ee 
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condiagly executed ; and the in being given, the tapeliry. 


doctrinea oh, 
Kpicuras, and related the particular opinican of big diſci 


ALBXANDER's Sarah. 239 
dered- — [thoſe animals, ta am the lasgeſt 
ab Gems and lead bie to the place where he intended. te 


converſe with Fabricius ; the officer was then ta place him 
behind alarge banging of tapeſtry, that he mizim be ready: 


ta make his appearance at a gertais lignal, This was ac- 


was dawn alide,; and. preſented. to view the enormous. a-: 
nimal, ho ſtretched outits trunk over the bead of Fabris 
cine, ant (þagk ce aparument with a moſt terrible ary. 
Fabricius, inſtead of diſcovertiag the leaſt ſurprize or con- 
ſigrnation, turnad very calmly to Pyrchus, and: ſaid. to hia 
wich a. ſmile; —— —ů 
hunt la- dars alten mo. Nr een 
| Wihilt they were Ginng at table in we egi, * 2 
conaſa h turned upon. verigty-of ſabjecia ; and. after 
ſome coafereace on the affairs of Grgege, and the; fexerak 
philoſophers. of note, - Gipeas, intradneed the 


ples, with. refereace to. tha gods, and the. gazerament of 
the world: declariag, that they. cepneſamted pleaſure as the 
cad and ſoveeigo good. of many. and declined. a 
and employments, 28 deſtzagive za bapgineG... Ta thin be 
added, that thay ned aſeribad to the. vinity, either Jave, = 
or hatreck de Wrath 3 bat maintained} that be vnd en- 
teh regardleſa of mamind a and chat they. conſigned him 
to a lie ol weequillity, in which he paſſed all ages. void of 
ogonpation, and pluoged-in an endleſs raricty of delights 
2nd ptcaſures., - The fofs and-volugmous lives. of the Tar- 
entines, might probably, occaGen this diſcourſe. Whilt 
Gineas, was going on wich this: ſubjeR,. Fabscins, 19 whom 
ſuch a doctrine was altogether new, cried ont as laud a0 
he was able, Great Hercules, may Pynrbud and ihe Sem 
S 
with abe Romans + 1, 

Wo of un maederns, were we ofthe manners 
de by thoſe which ia our age, would 
2 Feat. Warriors, at 


able, taco, un ay 06 id. [ile — 5 


n 18 ff 14 
1 that time, philoſophical inquiries were 
conſidered as' the principal part of learning? Ate not ſuch 
diſcourſes as theſe, ſeaſoned with improving re ſections, and 
enſivened' with ſprightly replies” equal-at leaſt to thoſe ta - 
ble-converſations, which frequently continue as long as the 
entertainment, and are paſſed, without much expence of 
genius, in exclamationd, worthy of Epicureans; on the de 
lieaey of the-provifious, and the admifuble"flavour-of as 
vites arid other liquors vors 2: © £21204 mb 12732)/42 5) 37: ph 

Puyrrhus was ſtruck with enten gen 
nefs of ſou] which he diſeovered in the Roman umbaſſador, 
and was ſo charmed with his manners and bis wiſdom, that 
he became more impatient than evet to contract an alliance 
with his city. He therefore took him aparty and conjured. 
him a-ſecond time, to mediate in accommodation between 
the tuo ſtates, and conſent to reſide at his court, where 
he ſhould hold the firſt rank among all his friends and cap- 
tains. I would uf "advife you to perfiſt in that requeſt, 
replied Fabrieius, whilpering'io his car with a ſmile, and 
you ſerm to br but little acquainted with your owninere/i; 
fer" if thife who" now honour” and adwire you ſhould once 

„to know e, perhaps they might be ma 
Sin me for theit bing than yourſelfe : 

' "The prince, iuſtead of beitigoffeaded at reply, ef: 
teemed him the more" for-nitiding it, and woold entruſt fime 1 
the priſoners with none bat him, that he might be certain | 
they would be ſent back to him, after they had embraced 
their relations and friends, and celebrated the Saturnalia, 
in caſe the ſenate ſtiould continue averſe to a peace. They 
were accordingly ſent to him at theexpiration of the feſti · 
val, the ſedate haribg-ordered Fey — to return to 
Pyrrtius upon pain of death. WARE: R 2 

The command of the army beiag e em pndes 
the following year, an unknown perſon came into his camp, 
with a letter from the King's phyſician, who offered to 
take Pytrhus off by poiſon} if the Romans would promiſe 
him a recompence proportionable to the ſervice he'ſhou!d 
render them, by putting au end to ſo deſtructive a war 
without any danger to themſelves. - *Fabricius, whoabvays 
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re s * 
ich —— — OE ons 
nd then; and as he knew there were ſame rights, which 
ta- ought to be preſerved inviolable, even with enemies them- 
the ſelves, way truck. with 2 juſt horror: at ſact-a-propoſats | 
of Aud as he would not ſuffer the King to bus with 
de- gold, he thought it would; he infamous in himſelf to com- 
the quer the king by peifon... Aer ſome conference therefore 
4664 with his collegaue Emtius, he wrote a letter to Pyrrhus; 
t- Uñ—ä — een 
lor, nm. ee eee e. 
mat eee N * 90 
mee CALDS £5 EVE Wee 
red. 3 n „ us 4466 a 0 AA 4 10 e 2 , 

en ay "EVINTYS vx 111 —_ 
— ea wi Caonavuls;. 8 
reſt, Y I's K* » <P. VRRHUS,. ee 24 918 


era... tt 22s 

9 Pros fe avrong ju dpinons both of ftiends 
and enomies ; aud this vill be your own opinion, 
W you have rtad the letter whitÞ has been written'lo 
4. For you wi(l then be Jenfible, that you are carrying os | 
4 war azainſt's prople of virtue and bonmur, at the ſame 
fime that you repaſs entire confidence in thewer/? of men, 
The information we ng ſen you, reſults more from 2 
Mien for ourſeloer, an fas po; for we were un- 
willing that your death" oulu g 5o# 183 wor occaſion to 
dſums ur; and begtd not have it imagined, that we bad 
recourſe to treachery, 3 of lerminating. this 
Way he (nh ” our palour. 
pied this letter, and Goding it ta be 

Ms 2 fact, cauſed his Phyfician tobe 
pied Gy aud ſent back all his priſoners tothe conſul with - 


a Elle ann fl, no. e wn vane ca nere. Far 

mem virum, quem regis, nom contra 

wi lens; bon? cxcrphf canniim - qr flcionam off — 

inzcecntem qui aRον,ôeſſe crederet etiam in hoſte pefas; 
quam/{hi docun Gaerat, —— diniciab 

Ven wem. Senec. Epiſt. 120. 
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ont tanſom, as a teſtimonial of bis gratitode Ates | 


and the Romans. He likewiſe deputed Ciaeas to negotiate 
peace; but the Romans, who would never accept either 
A. favour from their enemy, or a recompence for nat com- 
vitting the moſt execrable piece of injuflice, were not a- 
rverſe ta ſteceixiug the priſonets: they however teturbed an 
equal number of Tarentines and Samnites, as an 'equiva- 
leat; but 25 to the treaty okigyirifioation, they would not 
permit Cine as to mention it, till Pyrrhus had returned to 
Epirus in the ſame fleet that landed him and bis troops in 
Italy. But as his affairs made à ſecond battle neceſſary, 
he aſſembled his army, WWW err 
city of Aſculu m. S 2 . 
T be troops fought with great obſtinacy on both bdes, 
and thevi 
Pyrrhus, at 
ven into places impracticable to the cavalry, and againſt a 
river very difficult; as woll in regard to its banks, as mar- 
ſhes on the ſides of it, was treated: very rudely by the e · 
R and. loſt a great number of his men. But haviog at 
| diſengaged himſelf from that diſadvantageous ſituation, 
| ag, regained. the plain, where. be could make uſe of his 
phants, he advanced againſt the Romans with the great 
elt | impetuoſity, his ranks, being all 1 in good order and well 
Ft and, as he met. 7's vigorous . the 
uphter became very, at, and be bimfelf was w ed. 
He, however,, bad ee hae elephants ſo Judicioully, 
that they broke through: the Roman. infancry,, in ſeveral. 
| quarters, notwithſtanding which ey {ll maintained their 
ground, The two armies, red with implacable rage, ex · 
erted the utmolt efforts that bravery could inlpire, and did 
not ceaſe, fighting 1ill night parted them. * he Joſs was al- 
molt equal on both ſides, and 5 thouſand. 
men on the whole, "The. Romans er e fclt who te- 


treated, and gained their camp which was near the field of 


battle. - The adrantage ibereſfere ſcemed to remzin with 


n nk wind contisded Tohgelt in the geld; bit whea 


one of his officers came —— his viftory, 
{we goin ſuch REN n m, 


tinued doubtful till the cloſe of,the battle, 
ie beginning of the action, having been dri · 
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ruin. And 28 he had really loſt his beſt troops and bra veſt 
oficers;-he-was very ſcnfible of bis inability to bring ano - 
cbet army iato the field, againſt the Romans, whoſe very 
defeat inſpired. them with new vigour and ardour to conti- 
nue the war . n 0 ne n 
1-(g)- While he was revolving theſe melaneholy thoughts 
in his / mind, and had the mortification to fee himſelf in a 
manner deſtitute of all reſource, and incapable of recurring 
to any houourable expedient, to diſengage himſelf from an 
enterprize he had undertaken, too inconſiderately a 'dawny 
of hope and good fortune inſpired him with new reſoluti- 
en, A deputation was ſent to him, at that critical juncture, 
from Sicily, with & commiſſia to deliver Syracuſe, 
Avigeatum, and the eity of the Leontines into his poſſeſ= 
$00z:(h) and to implore the aſſiſtance of his arms to drive” 
the. Carthaginians from their: iſland, and to deliver thom 
from the tyrants. Several couriers from Greece Alſo ut. 
tired at his camp at the ſame time, to inform him that 
Cetaunus had been killed in a battle with the Gauls, is 
Macedonia, and that this kingdom ſeemed: to invite hin 
to aſcend to the throne. 2 71 en (31.4 i 
Pyrrhus then found himſelf in a new perplexity. K 
moment; before he was deſtitute of all hope, and how it 
flowed ſo faſt: upon him, that he was at à loſs to deter- 
mine which. offer he ought to prefer. But aſter along 
delibe ratiog, and when he had maturely weighed the rea- 
ſons that offered themſelves, on both ſides, he reſolved for 
Sicily, which would open him a paſſage ioto' Africa, and 
conduct him to a more ample. harveſt of glory. Ia conſe · 
quence, of this reſolation, he immediately diſpatched Cines 
u, to treat wuh the; cities, and gave them aſſurances of 
his ſpeedy arrival ; he then embarked ſor Sicily, after he 
bad left a ſtrong garriſon in Tatentùm, notwithſtanding 
the repugnance-of the inbabitants, who had the mortiſica - 


(x) Plat. in Pyrrh. p. 399, 398; Pauſani I. i. p. 42. Juſtin. l. 
denk bail. e. 3. (0 A. 8. 3746. Ant: J. Cat. 
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: ac the ſame time to à ſtate of ſlavery by h -wroops.”*" 
W ben be artired in Sitily, — — 
ter of Syracuſe, which vn delivered up to m by Sof- 
tratus , who then governed that city, and by*Phenon; 
whin eodaaiaded 46 d ite. ne alſo rectivelf money 
from them, out of the public treafory, und about evo 
hundred ſhips, which facilicared bis comet of #{}:Sicily, 
Hes infinuating and affable behavior at his frſt arrival, 
him the bearts of all the people und an de bad 
then an army of thirty chouſund foor, and fire thooſand 
horſe, with a fleet of vo hundred ſail, he diſpoſſeſſed the 
Curthaginians of their ſeulements in tat iſland. and oblig- 
them to evacnate the city of Bryx, which was the 
1 of all their places there, und the beſt ſurniſhed 
wick people for its deſtace: Ne alſo defeated iu a greet 
battle the inhabitam of Meſfaua, who were called Me 
met ines +, nnd whoſe frequent irropticns inſeſted all d- 
cily, and entirely demoliſted all rheir ſortreſſos. 
be rapid progreſs of his arms toreified the Carthay 
nians, who were now diveſted of all their M 
AKcily, ecept the Gople city of LAybaeum; und they ſent 
to purcliaſe peace and his friendſhip with money und ſhips, 
But as be aſpired tornuch yremer things, be anſwered them, 
that the only method to obtain what they deſired, world 
be io abamot Sicily, aud conſent 20 let the Lybian fer 
be the between them und the Greeles, He in- 
tended 10 beſtou Sicily da his ſom He lewus, as U Kingdom 
to uchichihe bad 2 right by birth, this prince being hrs ſor 
by the danginter of Apathodles; aud he propoſed to giit 
bis fon enema tone an agate ny, ORE kc 
1 certain cohquẽſt. {168 
A continued ſeries of prefperity, 10 60 e 
forces ander his command, had" W ſo big 


| eds ealled Sefitratus, by $331 
2 — 55 

origin came from Italy, an avin e es 
Rar of ef lito whiel ploy . —. - 
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a2 chat time, that he thoaght of nothing but accompliſhing 
the great views that had drawn: tim into Sicily; the Guſt = 
and principal of which n the conqueſt of Africa. He 
had a ſuſſicie t number of veſſels fot that great expedniany | 
but wanted mariners; in order therefore to obtain that 
ſupply; he obliged the cities to furniſh him wich men, and 
ſererely puniſhed' thoſe that negledded to obey his orders. 
-. n- conſequence of 4hele proceedings, His power. was 
ſoon changed into an infolent. and tyratinical ſway, which 
brit drew upon him the hatrod of the family and friends 
of Agathocles, whom he deprived of 
had received from that printe,: and beſtowed them upon 
his on creatures. (i) In contempt of the cuſtoms of that 
country; he alſo coaferred the fitſt dignities, add the go- 
vernment of cities, om his guards and centunons; whom 
he continued id the: magiltracy. as long as he thoughe pro» 
pet, and without any regatd to the time. preſcribed. by 
the laws. And as to all judicial procetdings, wich teſpect 
to private property, and other affairs of chat nature, he 
eicher decided them by his dum arbitrary ſentence, or left 
them to the determination oſ bis courtiers, whoſe ſole views 
were to enrich themſelves by ſordid gain, and warns 
manner of luxury. ; and debauchery, - 

A conduct ſo oppreſſwe ang different. 3 
which; he at had firſt Jo. well faccecded; could not fail to 
alienate: the aſſaction of the poople from him and when be 
became ſenſchle that he was uui/erſally hated, and that the 
Sicilian, exaſpetated at hig:odious gorernment, were ſo- 
licitous 10 ſhake off the yoke, he plabed in moſt of the 
eities ſuch garriſons as he knew were at his devotion, un- 
der pretext that the Catthaginians were: preparing to in · 
rade him. He alſo ſeized the moſt illuſtrious citizens of 
ach City and ; catiſed them to be put to death, after he 
1 charged them with treaſdnable conſpiracies;  'Gf this 
umber was Thenon, the commander uf the citadel; and 
all the important ſervices he ha&rendered the king of K- 
u, did not ſuffice to exempt him from ſo cruel a poli- 
7; though it was allowed. * 


(i) Dionyſ. Halic, in Excerpt. 5 
Yor. VIL, ** 
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chan any a to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. He 
alſo. reſolved to have Soſtratus ſeized, but as he had fone 
ſuſpicion of . what was intended againſt him, he found 
means to quit the city. A prince hazards all things when 
he loſes the affection of his people, which is the ſtrongeſt 
tie that unites them to their ſovereign. The ſame barba- 
rous and unjuſt treatment of the principal citizens of Syra- 
cuſe, who had conduced moſt to the progreſs of his power 
in that iſland, rendered . 
able to the Sicilians. Such was the character of P 

His vigorous conduct in the ee e f. 
cilitated his conqueſt of kingdoms and provinces, but he 
wanted art to preſerve them f. The averſioh which the 
Cities conceived againſt him was ſo great,” that ſome of 
them entered into a league with the Carthaginians, and 
others with the Mamertines, in order to deſtroy him. 
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At this juncture, when he bebeld nothing but new-in- 
garen and revolts kindling all round: be received let. 
ters from the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed 
him that they had been diſpuſſeſſed of all their lands, and 
were then ſhut up in their cities, here it would be im- 
poſſible for N fuſtain the war, unleſe he would haſten 
to their aſſiſtance. Theſe letters arrived at a proper time, 
for affording him an hohourable pretent for his departure 
and preventing it from appea ting a flight from Sicily, as i 
he deſpaired of ſucceeding/any longer in that iſſand. 
As he was embarking at Syracule, the Carthaginian 
attacked him in ſuch a manner, as obliged him to fight, is 
the very port, againſt thoſe Barbarians,' whete he loi {c 
veral of his ſhips. This, however; did nor prevent hin 
from ſailing to Italy with thoſe thar remained j but vpol 
bis arrival there, he found: a: great body of Mamertines | 
| who had paſſed thither before him to the number of ben 
ten thouſand men, and greatly incommoded his march, . 
frequently barraſkng his troops, rarer 2 al 
tacks upon his rear guard. eee 

Ut ad bat 7 tad 
A Sunni 12 qual 
retincre. Juſtin, I. xv. . 2 
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1 t) Livy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, tell us, one 

bee eircumſtanet not very much to the honour of 'Pyrrhus's 
und memory. In Locris was a celebrated temple, conſecrated 
hed to Proſerpine,' and held in the greateſt veneration, by all 
wy" the inhabitants of that country, as well as by- ſtrangers, 


has and no 00e had ever preſumed to vĩolate it, though it was 


certaia that immenſe treaſures were depoſited within it. 
(1) Pyrrhus, who then wanted money extremely, was not 
"or ſo ſcrupulous, but carried off all the riebes of the goddeſs, 
das: and [lodged them in bis ſhip. The next day, if hiſtory 
; may be ereditecd, his fleet-was ſhattered by a violent tem- 


b the d facred-ſpgils, were caſt upon the coaſt of Locris. This 
proud, prince, fays Livy, being convinced by this cruel 
diſaſter, that the gods were, imaginary beings,” cauſed all 
the. treaſures to be replaced in the temple with the utmoſt 
devotion,” The goddeſs, however, was not appeaſed by 


* this. involuntary. reſtitution; and the author-who relates 
bis event, repreſents. this impious ſacrilege- as the cauſe 
. and of all the future calamities which happened to Nyrrbus, 


and particularly. of the weve), WHO: * an 
end to bis enterprizes. 
() Pyrrbus, after he, had ſiffered by this: ned. 
pi at Tarentum- with twenty thouſand foot, and three 
thouſand horse, and when he had reinforeed them-with 
the beſt troops he chuld find in chat city, he advanced, hy 
Jong marches, againſt the Romans, Sac een 
tde counttꝝ of, the Samnite.. 
r eee eee Pyrehes, 
for deſerting them, when he undertook his expedition iots 
Sicily z for which reaſon he was joined by very ſew of 
their troops. This, however, did not prevent him from 
viding his army into two bodies; one of which be ſent 
into Lucania, to oppoſe the conſul who was there at that 


dne. and to reader him incapable of afitidg his college 
| b e Pork, 7. 399, " Paufans |. L b. 23. Juſtin, l 


| (1; Liv; Latin. . 1 den, Hen. in r 
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peſt, and all he veſſels that were loaded with theſe rich 
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the other he led himfelf againſt Manios Curius, the other 
conſul, uho had intrenched himſelf in a very advantageous 
near the city of Beneventum; where he wiited for the 
urs that were advanciog/to: him from Lucagla,” | 
Pyrrhus haſtenetd, as much as poſfible, to an, this 
laſt, before the other had joined him; and with this view 
be ſelected his beſt troops, with ſuck of his elephants az 
were ſtrongeſt, and of moſt ſervice in the field 3 after which 
he began his march about the cloſe of the evening, in or- 
dier to ſurprize the conſul in dis camp; The enemy bew 

ever diſcovered him the next morning, as he was deſcend. 
ing the mountains 54 and Manius chaviig marched out of 
his intrenchments with a body of troops, fell upon the firſt 
he met. Theſe he ſoon put into evofoffon, 4nd; obliged 
them to have recourſe. to flight, which fpread univerſal 
terror among the reſt; great numbers of whom were ſlain 
und even ſome: of the-elephents taken. 
This ſucceſs embeldened dfenivs 66 dravw al his troop 
dut of their intrenchmente, in order to | combat in the 
open One of bis wings had the advantage, at the 
beginning of the battle, and polhed their enemies with great 
vigour z- but the. other was overtbrown by the elephants, 
and driven back to their camp; In this emergency, be 
ſent for the troops he had left behind him, to guard the 
fotrenchments, and who were all freſls and under arms, 
"'Pheſe forees advanesd m/the"eritica} moment, and with 
heir. pikes and dart compelled the elephants to turn their 
backs, and fall upon their own batralions'; which created 
ach a general confalion,” Wat the Ronmns at laſt obtained 
'A vidtery, which, in ſome ſenſe, was of no {el 
vabbe to them than thee ſurvre-eonquelt of all nanons, 
For the intrepidity they diſooveret in this engagement, and 
the gallam denon they per formed is all the baules they 
fought with fuch apt 0 Hes pyrrhus, increaſe their re- 
putation 3s wdlf as their fotritude and eonſidenee in thei 
own. bravery, . and cauſed them to be conſide red as inis · 
eible. This vidory over Pyrthus, rendered them inde 
patable maſters: of all Italy batwern the twd ſeas ; in 
this acquiſition was loowfucgcode®'by de ward with Gar 


— 
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ther thage; in which, having at-laſt ſubdued that potent rival, 
— eee mee eee 
r'the . 4: | 
0) In chis manner did Pyrrhus ad himſelf fallen from all 

| this the high hopes be had conceived, with relation to Italy and 
view Sicily; after he had conſumed r ward, 
th 27 and entirely ruined his own affairs, It mult be acknowleged, 
yhich however, that he preſerved an invincible fortitude of mind, 
n or- amidſt all theſe diſgfces; and his experience in military 
hew- affairs, with his valour and intrepidity, cauſed him always 
cend e 
ut of But whatever he acquired by his great exploits, 
e fir ke fogn loſt tis dus baren for his impatience to pur» 
liged ſue what he bad not yet attained, rendered him incapable 
verſal of "preſerving what was already in his — + 7 This 
lain, diſpoſition of his made Antigonus compare him to a man 
who threw good caſts/at_tables; but played them very ill; 
(n) He at length returned to Epirus, with eight thou- 
ſand foot, and five hundred horſe; but as his revenues 
were not ſufficient for the ſubſiſtenee of theſe troops, he 
was induſttious to find our ſome new war for their ſup- 
port ; and having received a reinſorcement of ſome Gauls 
who joined him, he threw! himſelf into Macedonia, where 
Antigonus then ' reigned, -- His imention was goly to ra- 
vage the country, and carry off a great booty ;. but when 
he had once made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities, without 
any difficulty, and had alſo ſeduced two thouſand of An- 
tigonus's ſolchers over to his party, be indulged the woſt 
exaked hopes; marched-agaioſt Antigonus himſelf; at- 
tacked him in the defiles, and put bis whole ar inte 
diſorder. & large body of other Gauls, who d the 
rear · guard of Antigonus, courageoully ſuſtained bis bet 
for ſome time, and the. encounter grew very warm; but 
moſt of them were at laſt cut to pieces; and thoſe who 
commanded the elephants, being ſurrounded by his troops, 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners,” and delivered up the 
elephants, The Macedonian Phalabe wag all that now 
CEO bie, Piſs, e . "Jn 
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Jon, either deranſt the important affairs he then bad vp 
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ee but the troops which-compoſedithis corps wen 
ſtruck with terror and confulian at the defeat of their rears 
Pyrrhus perceiving that they ſeemed” to refuſe 
— him, ſtretehed out his hand to the commander 
and other officers, and called each of them by his name, 
This expedient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, 
who was obliged to have recourſe to flight, in order to 
ig ee, maritime 2 abu e e 
| in, 4 4; 3,77 04 2 
was exccotingly animated by this. ary; 20 
may be judged by the lowing inſcriptĩon on the ſpoil 
which he conſecrated to the Ionian Minerva Pyrrbus, 
 Trag of the Molaſfanis, confeerater to the Iranian Miner: 
va, N but lers of the free Gault, after be lud de 
Nuted the whole army of Antig onus. Les nn ume be ſur 
prized'at this eveirt.” The diftondants of Hacus ure fil 
1 they originally vere, perſeOly brave and vatiant. 
Pyrrhus, æſter tus victory, made himſelf maſter of all 
We cities of Macedonia, and particularly. of Age $, whale 
inhabitants he treated wich great ſeverity, and garrifoned 
_ city with part of his Gaube, a people as inſatiable and 
bus after" money. us any nation that was ever in the 
world.” The moment they tool poſſe ſſion of the city, they 
with plundering the tombs of the Macedonian kings, 
hoſe remains were depoſited: there. They allo carried 
uf alt the riches incloſed in thoſe monuments, and with 
"Keri legions infolence,” ſeattetecd che aſhes of thoſe princa 


Mn 12 Pyrchus lightly paſſed over this infamous 20 
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on biz bands cogaged® Mis whole attention vr that hi 
preſſing vecafron for the ſervice of theſe” Barbarians,” rev 
2 ered bim unwiffing te alienate their aſſection from him 
too ſtrict an enquiry into this proceeding, -which woul 
E it neceflary for bim to puniſh — 0 


— exlled-honiy from Ttonus, the fon of Ampbyci”n 
ſhe had two tcroples dedicated to her, under this name; one 
eſſaly, near Lariſſa,” whic was the fime —— 
ub : the other wes in Bovotia, N Cordes 
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were A in dhe opinion 
rear · of the Macedonians... -- 

efuſe lo) Though his affairs were not/cſtabliſhed on Gare 
nders a ſoundation- as to give him juſt reaſons to be raid of ap- 
dame. prehenlion, he congaved new hopes, and engaged in new 
onus, enterprizes, Cleonymus the Spartan came to ſollicit him 


ler to to march his army againſt. Lacedaemonia, and Pyrrbus 
ace ts lent a willing ear to that propoſal. This Cleonymus was 
YR of the royal race. Cleomenes, his father, who was king 
"is of Sparta, bad two ſons ; Acrotates, and Cleony mus. The 
foi ſormer, who was the e Ideſt, died before his father, and 
leſt a ſon named Areus. After the death of the old king, 
a diſpute. with relation to the ſovereignty, aroſe between 
Ateus and Cleonymus; and as this latter ſcemed to be 
a man of a violent and deſpotic diſpoſition, ibe conteſi was 


much advanced in age, 458654 a very beautiful woman, 

whoſe name was Chelidonida, the daughter of Leotychi- 
das. This young lady conceived a violent paſßon forrAc> 

rotates, the ſon of king, Areas, wWho was very amiable, 
knely ſhaped, and in the flower of his youth. This cir- 
cum ſtance rendered her marriage not only a very melan- 
choly, but diſhanourable affair, to her huſband Cleony- 
mus, who was equally tranſported with love and jealouſy; 
for his diſgrace was public, and every Spartan acquainted 


therefore with a burning impatience to ovenge himſelf at 
ance, on his partial citizens, and his-faithleſs wife, he pre- 
 vailed-with- Pyrrhus to march-againſt Sparta, with an-army 
of xwenty-five thouſand, foot, * thouſand. ſe, and , 
— four elephants. 

Theſe great — — | 
e Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer Nelopon- 
neſus forhimſelf, than to make Cleony mus maſter of Sparta. 


when the Lacedaemonians ſent ambaſſadors to him, during 
luis reſidenca at Me galopolis, he aſſured them that no boſti- 
liies were intended by bim againſt Sparta; and that he 


(e A. N. Ant. J. C. 272. Plut, in Pyrrh. p. 400.403 · 
Pavſan, Rip. 33,24. &l. iti. p. 168. Juſtin, I. xv. MEG 


decided in favour. of Arens, Cleonymus, !wheo: be was 


with the contempt his wife entertained'for him. Animated 


This, indeed, he ſtrongly diſarowed in all his diſcourſe; ſor 


* 


that he defigned to fend his youngeſt chil 


inevitable, deferred the affable till the next morning. That 


with a drawn fword, ard after ſhe had uttered her com - 
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only came to reſtore liberty to thoſe chil which; * 
nus poſſeſſed in that country. He even clared'to them, 
to Sparta, if 
they would permit him ſo to do, that they might be edu · 
cated in the manners and diſcipline of that eiry ; and have 
the advantage, above all . princes, of being 
8 ſo excellent a ſchool . 
With thefe- flattering promiſes | We all ſuch as 
ue themſelves to him iu his march; but thoſe! per 
ſons muſt be very 'thoughtlefs and imprudene, who place 
any confidence in the language- of politicians; with whom 
artifice and deceit paſs for wiſdom; and faith for weak- 
'neſs and want of judgment. Pytrhus had no ſooner advam 
ced into the territories of Sparta, than he r en 
_ plunder ull the cohntry around him. 
He artived,- in the evening; before Lacedaemon, which 
Clevaymasdebted him to attack without a'moment's delay, 
that they might take advantage of the confuſion of the in- 
habitants, E had noſufpicion'of a ſiege, and of the ab- 
ſence of king Artus who was gone to Crete to aſſiſt the 
Gortynians. The Helots, and friends of Cleonymus, were 
fo confident of ſucceſs, that they were then actually pre- 
Paring his honſe for his reception; | firmly perſunded 
he would ſop there that very — wind Pyrrhus: But 
this prince, ' who looked upon th — ob ety 1 
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delay ſa ved Sparta, and ſhewed that there are favourable 
and decifive moments which muſt be ſeized e 
and which onee neglected, never return. 

* ight came, — — 
the 2 of ſendivg their wives to Crete but were 
oppoſed by them in that point: One among them in parti- 
cular, whoſe name was Archidamia, ruſed into tke ſenate 


'plaints in the nameof the reſt,” demanded of the men who 
were there affembled, What could be their inducement i 
entertain fo bad an opinion of them, | as to imagine they 
awould conſent-to live after the deſtruction of Sparta? 
- The ſame conncil gave directions for opening à trench 
Nen MI $2 77 153. 6 
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parallel to the enemy's camp in order to oppoſe: the ap- 
roaches to the city, by placing troops along that work! 


ut as the abſence of their King, and the ſurprize with which 

they were then ſeized, prevented them from raifing a ſuffi» 
dient number of men, to form à front equal to that of the 
enemy, and engage them in the open field, they reſolved 
to ſhut themſelves up as ſecurely as poſſible, by adding to 
each extremity of the ditch, a kind of entrenchment, form- 
ed by a barricade of carriages,” ſunk in the earth, up to 
the axle · trees of the wheels, that by theſe” means they 
might check the impetuoſity of the elephants, and 4 
the cavalry from aſfaulting them in fla. 
- While the men were employed in this work, 
and daughters came to join them, and after they Bad ex- 
horte& thoſe who were appointed for the encounter; to ti 
ſome repoſe, while the night laſted; they proceeded t 
meaſure the length of the trench, and took in the third - 
part of it for their own ſhare in the work, which they com- 

| Pleated before day. The trench was nine feet in — 2 
fix in depth, and nine hundred in length. 
Wuen day appeared, and the enemies began to ben mo ä 
tion, thoſe women preſented arms to all the young men, 
and as they were retiring from the trench they had made, 
they exhorted them to behave im a gallant manner; intreat · 
ing them, at the ſame time: to confider how glorioas i it would 
be for them to conquat in the ſight of their country, and 
breath their laſt in the arms of their mothers and wives, after 
they had proved themſelves worthy of Sparta by their va · 
lour, © When Chelidonida: in particular retired with the 
reſt, ſhe prepared a cord, which ſhe inten d be 
the Fatal inſtrument of her death, to prevent h fal- 
ling into the hands of herhaſdand, if the city ſhould hap- 
pen to be taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time; 1— at the head of 
his infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited for 
bim on the'ather fide of the trench, with their bucklers 
doſely Joined together. The trench was not only very 
difficult to be paſſed.; but che ſoldiers of Pyrrhus could 
not even approach the edge of it, nor maintain a good 


\ 


4 


enultigg from bis victory, he returned 30 bis poſt amidſt 
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footing, becauſe, the earth which had been aborkr thrown 
up, caſily gave way under them. When his ſon. Ptole- 
my law this. inconvenience,” he drew, out two thouſand 

Gauls, with a ſcle& band of Chaonians, and filed off. * 
long che trench to the place, where. the carriages were dif 
poſed, in order to open a paſſage for the re{t of the troops. 

But theſe, were ranged ſo thick, and ſunk to ſuch a depth 
in the earth, as rendered his deſign impracticable, Upon 
which the Gauls endeavoured to ſurmount this difficulty, 
by diſengaging the wheels, in geber. to a the hagen 
into the ad joining rirer.. 
The young Acrotates was — firſt 8 hs the ; 2 

and immediately ſhot through the city with three hundred 
ſoldſen. Haſiog taken a large compaſs, he poured upon 

the rear of Prolemy's troops. without being diſcovered in 
his approach, becauſe he advanced through hollow. ways, 
Upon this ſudden attack, as their ranks were broken, and 
their troops thrown. into diſorder, they crowded and preſt 
npon each other, and moſt of them rolled into the ditch, and 
fell around the chariots, In a word, after a long encoun- 
ter, which coll them a valt quantity of blood, they were 
repulſed, and obliged to have. recourſe to flight. The old 
men, and moſt of the women, ſtood on the other (ide of 
the trench, and... beheld with: admiration the undaunted 
bravery of Acrotates.. As forhim, covered with blood, and 


FSB ere 


the univerſal applauſe. of the Spartan women, who extol- 
led his valour, and envied, at the ſame time, the ory and 
happineſs of Chelidogida z an evident proof that x e Spar. 


1 ” Le e delicate ia point of copjugal 
a 
TN le was (till hotter, along, the edge. of the ditch, 


— Pyrrhus commanded, and which was, defended by 

the Lacedaemonian infantry,;. The pare, Fought, with 

dent intrepidity, and, ſexeral among them diſtinguiſhed 
themſelyes vety much; particularly Phyllius, W aſter 

haring oppoled the enemy for a Soo derabls a 
killed with his. own band, all thoſe , who _attem 


force vibe wher be fought; king bla wn 
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n face wick Me maby wounds he had received, and the 
dle. large quantity of blood he had loſt, be called to one of 


and the officers Wh commanded at that poſt, and after having 
1 reſigned his place to him, he retired a few paces, and fell 


dif- Jown dead and his countrymen, — — 
dot be maſters of his body. £1 


meat but the next morning it was fenewed by break of 


new efforts of ardour and bravery, and even the women 
vould dot ſorſake them, but were always at hand to fur 


nians' were indefatigable-in their endeavours to fill up the 


ond day which they threw upon the arms and dead bodies ; andthe 
and Lacedae moniaas redoubled their wry to 14 their 
preſt offecting that deſi gg. 


forced himſelf a paſſage at the place where the chariots had 
been diſpoſed; and puſhed forwards full ſpeed to the city. 


e 014 Bl Thoſe who defended this poſt, ſent up loud cries; ' whicis - 
de of vere aoſwered by diſmal ſhricks from the women, who ran 
1 from place to place in the utmoſt conſternation- Pyrrhus 


{till advaneed, and bore down all who oppoſed: him. He 


ol. from 4 Cretan bow pierced his horſe; and made him ſo furi2 
y aod ous, that he ran with his maſter into the very midſt of the 
Spar: enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground, Whilſt his 
0jugal . friends crowded” about him, to extticate hi 


danger he was in, the Spartans advanced in 


ditch, i and with their res reell the MacedonianF"Peyond 
ed by me trench ' 

with Pyrrhas Wen 05 a ”— Wenne wt ſounded; 
wiſhed in expectation that the Lacedaemomians, who had loſt a 
o after great number of men, and were moſt of them wounded, 
Gb and would be incheed-to ſurrender the city, which was then 
ted 5 reduced to the laſt; extremity, and. ſeemed incapable of 
at Job iſlining a new attack. But at the very inſtant hen 


Night obliged both parties to — the ethge3 
day.) The Lacedactuonians defended themſelves with 


niſh arms, and' refreſhments to ſuch as wanted them; and 
alſo to aſiſt in carrying off the wounded. The Macedo- 


ditch, wich vaſt quantities of wood, and other materials, 


Bot nee ee ee dee ede ed Pyrthuskad 


was now within a ſmall diſtance of the city, when a ſhafe 


the 
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every, thing ſeemed deſperate, 1 
tigonus arrived from Corinth, with à very cone rable 
body of foreign troops ; which had ſcarce. entered the city 
before King Areus appeared with - ere He 
which he had brought from Crete. 

- _ Theſe two reinforcements; which: the Loorndrameniins, 
reccived the ſame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, and add 
new ardour to his ambition. He was ſenſible, that it would, 
be more glorious for him to take the city in ſpite of its gew 
defenders, and in the very ſight of its Kiug; but aſter he 
bad made ſome attempts to that effect, and was convinced. 
that he ſhould gain nothing but wounds; he deſiſſed from 
his enterprize, and began to ravage the country," with an 
intention to paſs the winter there; but he was diverted 
from this deſign by a r hope, PAINT How, 
him off to another quarter. 

Ip) Atiſtacas, and Ai two of the principal 40 · 
rens of Argos, had excited a great ſedition in that city., 
The latter of theſe was deſmous of ſupporting himſelf, by 
the favour and protection of Antigonus ; and Ariſtaeas, in 
order to fruſtrate his deſigu, immediately invited Pyrrhus 
to eſpouſe his party. The King of Epirus, always fond 
of new motions, conſidered his victories as ſo many ſte ps 
to greater advantages ; and thought his defeats ſurniſhed 
him with indiſpenſable reaſons for enter ing upon a new war, 
to repair his loſſes. Neither good nor ill ſueceſs therefore, 
could. inſpire him with a diſpoſition for tranquillity; for 
which reaſon he had no ſdoner given audience to the cou- 
rier of Ariſtaeas, than he began his march to Argos. King 
A ſeveral ambuſcades to deſtroy bim by the 
va ing poſſeſſed himſelf of ahe malt diſp̃cult paſſes, 
eut the Gauls and Moloſhans; WIe formed his 
rear -· guard. Ptolemy, who had been detached by Pyrrhus, 
his father, to ſaccour-that guard, was killed in the engage · 
Went, upon which his troops diſbanded and fled; - | The 
Lacedaemonian cavalry, commanded by Evaleus, an offi- 
cer of great teputation, purſued them with ſo aer, 
| A. M. 2 Apt. J. C. 471. in | — 50. 
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that he inſenſibly advanced to a great diſtance from bis in- 
fantry, who were incapable of keeping up witty him 
Pyrthus being informed of his foa's death, which affecs | 
ted him with the ſliarpeſt ſorrow; immediately led up the 
Moloſſian cavalry againſt the purſuers; and throwing him 
ſelf among their thickeſt troops, made ſuch a ſlaughter of 
the Lacedaemonians, as in / moment covered him! with 
blood. He was always intrepid and terrible in battles; 
but on this occaſion, when grief and revenge gave 4 new 
to his courage, he even ſurpaſſed himſelf ; and eſſa- 
ced the luſtre of his conduct in all former battles by the 
ſuperiot galour and intrepidity which he now diſplayed. 
He continually ſought Exalcus in the throng, and having 
at laſt ſingled him out, he ſpurred his horſe againſt him, 
00 ſtruck him through with his javelin, aftet having been 
danger himſelf, He then ſprung from his horſe, 
made a terrible ſlaughter of the Lacedaemonians, wuoom 
be overthrew in heaps upon the dead body of Evalcus. 
This loſs of the braveſt officers and troops of Sparta, pro- 
ceeded altogether from the temerity of thoſe, ho, after 
they had gained a compleat viddory, ſuſfered it to he wreſt - 
ed out of their hands, by purſuing thoſe that fle wh a 
blind and imprudent Ge 188 2 u etidt oh: | 
 Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the fundral ala ies . 
of Prolemy by es great battle, and-mitigated+his-afflicti» - 
on in ſome meaſure, by ſatiating his rage and vengearice+ ” 
in the blood. of thoſe. who had ſlain his ſon, continued his 
march to Argos, and upon his arrival there, was infarm- 
ed that Antigonus poſſeſſed the heights: upon the borders 
of the plain. He then formed his camp near 15 
Nauplia, and ſent a herald the next morning; = 8 
dus, with an offer to decide their quarrel by aifi "= 
bat; but Antigonus contented himſelf with replying, That 
if 1 was grown weary. of | life, "there e 
dance mat bod. for putting an end to it. 
The inhabitants of Argos diſpatched — — 
ſame time to both theſe princes, to intreat them to with · 
draw their troops, and not reduce their city into ſubjecti - 


ven em, n aοun os a (tate a 
01. ' 
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ſriendſhip with both. Antigonus readily -- "1,00 
propoſal, and ſent his ſon as an hoſtage to the: Arpives, 
Pytrhus allo promiſed to-retire, but as he offered p06 ſe- 

curity for. the performance-of his word, they began to ſul 
ved his ſincerity,” and indeed with ſuſſicient reaſon. 

As ſoon as night appeared, gs ts 2 
and having found a door left open by Ariſtaeas, he had 
tune to pour his Gauls into the city, and to ſeize it without 
being perceived. - But when he would have introduced bis 
_ elephants, he found the gate too low ; + which obliged bin 
to cauſe the towers 10 be und donn fen their backs, 
And replaced there, when thoſe animals had entered the city. 

All this could not be effected, amidſt the darkneſa, with - 
out much trouble, noiſe, and conſuſion, and without. a 
conſiderable loſs of time, which cauſed them to be diſco 
vered. The Argires, when they beheld the enemy in the 
city, fled to the citadel, and to thoſe places that were 
moſt:advantageous for their defence, and ſem a depuration 
20 Antigonus, to preſs his ſpeedy advance to their aſſiſtance, 
He aceotdingly marched that moment, and cauſed his fon, 
1 to enter the n the bead d 
4 MET YOu Ai 13:7 7-95 
In this very 1 of time, King Areus allo arrived 
at Argo, with-a thouſand Ctetans, and gg. many Spartars 
n were capable of coming. Thicſe troops, when they had 
all joined each other, charged the Gauls with the utmoſt 
fury, and put them into diſorder. Pyrthus haſtened, on 
dis part, to ſuſtain them: but the darkneſs and confuſion 
wee Aben lo great, that it uas impoſhible for him to be 
| | orobeyed: (When day dppeared, he was ro 
#hen idmgioed ul vnd leſt be thooght kn 


burn timely metreat.” But as he bad ſome appreberſions, 


with-reſpe@ to the city. gates, which were much too nas: 
row ; he ſent orders to his ſon Helenus, whom he had left 
| Without atichthenraniſt paid of the army, ea uy 
ef the wall, chat his troops might have a fret paſſage aut of 
lie city. The perſon tu whom Pyrthus gave this order is 
great haſte, Having mifandeliood bis racariogy rler 


ſlroet, but in vain; for as je was impoſ 
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a quite contrary mefiage,” in conſequence of which Hele« 
aus immediatety drew out his beft infantry, with all che 
«lophants he had left, and then advanoed into the city to 
allthis father; who was er er OY o 
ie other entered the place. | 
Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him © ſallcdent 
extent of ground, appeared with a reſolute mien, and fre- 
quently faced about, and nepulſed thoſe who purſued him; 
but when he found himſelf in a narrow ſtreet, 
which mp, the confuſion , which already was 
very great, became infinitely increaſed," by the arrival of 
the troops his fon brought to his afhſtinee, He frequently 
ealled'oud to them to withdraw, it order to clear tha 
ble for his voice 
to be heard; "they ſtill cominned to 4dvance And to 
tampleat e ealamity in which they were invgtred,] one of 
the largeſt elephants ſank down in tho middle of the gate; 
and filled wp the whole extent in ſuch a manner, that the 
troops could neither adyance, nor retire.” The eonſuſion 
occaſioned by this accident became then inexprefible. - --' 
Pyrrbus obſerying the diſorder of his men, wha broke 
forward and were drove back, like the waves of atierfes; 
took off the glittering creſt which diſtingaihed his helmet, 
and eauſed hi ro be known, arid'then confiding in tha 
goodneſs of his horfe, he ſprung into the throng of the 
enemies who purſued him ; and while he was:Gghting wirh 
an air of jon, one of the adverſe party advanced 
vp to him, and pierced: his coiraſs with'a Javelin,” The 
wound, however, was neither great nor daugerons, anct 
Pyrrhas immediately turned upon the ma 
received it, and who happened to be on, 
dier, the los of a poor woman ef Argos: 
beheld the combat from the top of à h6uſe, en 
ſtood wich ſeveral other women, ” D OF £476 $24 
The moment the ſaw her ſon ped with Pyritioe/ the 
almoſt loft her ſenſes, — nmp rerky nee the 
danger to which ſhe beheld him'expoſed, Amidſt the im- 
preſſions of her agony, ſhe caupht bp-a large tile, and 
threw it down upon rider — ; upon 


F 
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bis head, and his helmet being too weak to ward off the 
blow, his eyes were immediately covered with darkneſs; 
his hands dropped the reins; and he funk down from his 
borſe without being then obſerved. But he was ſoon diſ- 
covered by a ſoldier, who r- _ to bis life, by cuttivg 
— bead“. f 52} NN 2 * 

- The-noiſe of this nccident was a be dach cated ih 

all parts. Aleyonaeus, the ſon of Antigonus, tock the 
head from the ſoldier, and rid away with it full ſpeed to 
his father, at whoſe feet he threw it; but met with à very 
} reception for acting in a manner ſo upbecoming his rank. 
Antigonus, re collecting the fate of his grandſaiber Anti- 
gonus, and that of Demetrius his futhe r, could not refrain 
from tears at ſu mournful a ſpectacle, and cauſed magni- 
ficent honours to be rendered to the remains of Pyrrhus, 
After having made himſelf maſter of his camp and army; 
he treated his ſom·Holenus and the reſt of his friends, with 
great generoſity; and ſent them back to Epirus. 
The tide bf a great captain is jaſſ ly due to Pyrrhus, 2s 
he was ſo! particulaflyreſteemed by the Romans them- 
ſelves ; and eſpeeially if ve conſider the glorious teſtimony 
given in his favour, by perſon the moſt worthy of be- 
lief, with regard to the merit of a warrior; and the beſt 
qualified-to form a competent judgment inst at particular. 
(4) Livy reports from an biltorian-whon he cites as his 
roucher, that Handibal, hen he was aſked by Scipio, 
whom he thought the moſt able and conſummate general, 
placed Alexander in the ſirſt rank, en, ee, 
and himſelf in the third“ ese 2 t 
ci general alſo ebaracteriſed bambus, e 
=. was che firſt who taught the art af 3 
that was- more ſkilſul in chooſing his poſts, and 

dra wing up bis tops; that he had a peculiar att in con- 
ciliating affection, and attaching. people to his intereſt ; and 
this, to ſuehi a degree that: the people of Italy were more 
deſirous of having him for their maſter, though a ſtranget, 
than to be goverded by the Romans themſelves, who, for 
5 — years; had held the firſt rank in ae, 
1:93 2 BoudÞ * 2. 0 0 ee! 
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the oddoeſs· of chat expreſſon, ſince a 
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Pyrrhus might poſkbly. be maſter of all thaſe great qua- 
lities ; but 1 cannot , comprehend; why -Hangibal ſhould 
repteſent him as the firſt who taught the art of: encampinge 
Were not ſeveral Grecian kivgs aod generals, waſlers of 


this art before him? the Ramans, indeed, learns it ſrom 


bim, and Hannibal's evidence extends no farther; Hew- 
ever, theſe extraordinary qualities alone, are not ſaſficient 
to conſtitute a great commander; and even proved inef- 
ſectval to him on ſeveral occaſions. He was defented by 
the Romans near Aſculum, merely from having choſon his 
ground ill. He failed in his attempt n Sparta, hy de- 
ferriog the attack for a few hours. . He Jaſt Sicily, by bis 


injudicions treatment of the people: and was himſelf $il- 
led at Argos, for venturing too raſhiy ista an cnemy's city. 


We might alſo cnumerate a variety of other errors'com- 


mitted by him, with-reference eren to wilitary/affairs, 


u it notenticely in conſiſtem with the rank and duty of 
a great general, and cſpecially af a- king, 0 be alas 


common adventure r; to be more vain of .aftion, 
which only ſhe ws ſtrengih and intrepidity, that a wiſc and 
attentive conduct, ſo eſſential to a general vigilant or tha 
general fafery, ho never conſounde his on merit and 
functions with. thoſe of a private ſoldier? We ug 
obſerve the ſame defects to have been very appatent, in 


led into is by the falſe luſtre: of 


24 


= 
in 
9 
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cauſe, through temperament, paſſion, habit, and mere in- 
capacity ta eontinye in a ſtate / of tranquillity, or paſa ang 
part of his time to his fatisfaRtion, unleſa he was tiltiag 
ich all the world ?. the reader will, & hape, ſorgite m 

hoce f Qharadter of this na. 
ure ſeems, in my opinion, very much to reſemble that of 
knights errant of gamancess. . 


common ſoldier ; to charge in dhe foremalt ranks, like a 
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But no eee character, hor 
mit have ſhocked my readers more, than his forming his 
eaterprizes/ without the leaſt maturity of thought; and a- 
bandoning himſelf, without examination, to the leaſt ap- 
pearantes of ſucceſs; frequently changing his views; on 
ſuch ſlender occaſions, as diſcover no conſiſteney of deſign, 
and even little j in a word, beginning 'every 
thing, and ending norhing/!.- Him whole life was'a. conti- 
nned ſeries of uncertainty, and variation; and while he 
ſuffe red his reſtleſs and impetuous ambition tochurry him, at 
different times; into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece; 
his cares and attention were employed. no where ſo little 
28 in Epirus, the land of his nativity, and his hereditary 
dominiomsd Let us then allow him the title of a great 
captain if valour and i y alone are ſufficient to de- 
ſerve ig for in the ſe qualities, no man was ever his ſu- 
When we: behold him in his battles; we think 
 outielver Tpattators of the vivacity, ĩntrepidity, and martial 
ardour of Alexander; but he certainly had not the qua · 
lies of A godd king, who, when he really loves his peo · 
„makes is valour conſiſt in cheir defence; his ha ppineſs 
making mem nappy, and! bis deny eee 
ſecuritytdal 16120214 Ahne ben fri. 
Arche noh oftreke Romans beginning now 0 
ſpreud chrough foreign nations by the war they bad main 
uind ſor fix years ugainſt Pyrrhus, whom at. Jength they 
compel to recite frocm italy and return ignomĩniouſſy to E- 
pid (e) Ptelemy Philadetphus ſent ambaſſadors to deſire 
their friendſhip, and the Romans were charmed tod it 
fol Up forgreit a king?! 
"6 rembafſy was alſo ſent from Rome to Egypt the 
toll years iareturn to the civilities of Piolemy. [The 
—— wete Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, 
iti Namerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The dif 
inte teſted air with which they appeared, - ſufficiently iod- 
ate che greamels 2 ; Ptolemy NS 
t: M. ry 30. I ROT: #1 
MON, wh. EIS : 373 LI Aae 7. MOY*. ker 
ibid. Val. a 1 Rgoegpty 3 2997 © $i 
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ſplendid entertainment, and took that opportunity to pre- 


ſent each of them with a crown of gold; which they re- 
ctived,” becauſe they were unwilling to diſoblige him by 
dedining the honour be intended them; but they went 
the next morning, and placed them on the head of the 
King's ſtatues erected in the public parts of the city. The 


King having likewiſe tendered them very confiderable'pre- 


ſents, at thelr audience of leave, they received them as 
they before accepted of the crowns ; but before they went 
to che ſenate, to give an account of weir embaſſy, after 
their arrival at Rome, they depoſited all choſe” preſents in 
the public treaſary, and made it evident, by ſo noble a 
conduct, that perſons of honour ought, when they ſerve 
the public, to propoſe no other. advantage-»rathem A 7» 
than the honour of acquitting themſel ves mali aß their u- 

ty. The republic, however, would net ſuſſer ziſelſito be 
exceeded in generoſity of ſentiments; be ſenate ad 


people came to a reſolution, that the ambaſſadoro, in c n 
de ration of the ſeryices they had rendered ie ſtate, thould 


receive a ſum of money equivalent to that chey had de po · 


ſited in the public treaſury This indeed was an amiable 


conteſt between generoſity: and glory, and one is at a · Joſo 


to know, to which of che antagogiſts to aſeribe the · vito - 


ry. Where ſhall we now iind men. who devote ihem- 
ſelves, in ſuch. a manner, to the public godd, without an 


employments in the ſtate, without the leaſt view of en- 
riching ddemſelves? But let me add too, where ſhall we 


find ſtates and (princes, who. know how to eſteem and re- 


bete, 
a 
noble liberality of Ptolemy; the diſinter be 

an and che gn equity of the Romans. 


compence merit in this manner? We may:Þb{i 
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tions of a return ʒ and Who enter upon 


— . mn — = X 
— — — ũ — — —¼ — — 
* 


manner poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty of all Greece, patient -· 


| Athens, once ſo jealous of ber liberty, and ſo formid- 
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: 1 vu. * vas gel 224 taken ty io 


The juſt. puni iſbment inflicted on Setader,a ſalyrie Poet. 
- . The-revolt of Magas from Philadelphus, . The death 
. of Phileteres, fouuder of the hingdom US Pergamus. 
_ The death of. Antiochus , Sater. He is ſucceeded by 
an Antiachur, ſurnamed Thea, Tie wile mea- 
ſures taken-by Ptolemy for the. impravement of cam- 
- Mercer: An accommodaſ ion efefted between, Magas 
. aud Philadelphuss ... The death of the, formen. The 
wars between Antjechus and Ptolemy. Revolt of the 
— againfl Antinebus. Peace reftored between the 
- FRA, R The deathof Piolemy Philagelphus. 
HE Greeks, aſter hey bad been ſubjected by the 
Macedunians, and rendered dependent on their au- 


rn by loſing their liberty, to have been al- 


fo diveſted of that courage, and greatneſs of ſoul, by 
which they had been till then ſo emwently. diſtinguiſbed 
from other people. They appeared entirely changed, 
and to have loſt all ſimilitude 10 their antient character, 
Sparta, that was once {o bold and imperious, and in 2 


ty bowed down her neck, at laſt, beneath a foreign yoke ; 
and we fhall ſoon behold her ſubje&ed-to domeſtic tyrants, 
who will tweat her with the umoſt cruelty. We ſhall ſee 


able to the moſt powerful kinga, running headloog into 


| flarery, and, and as ſhe changes her maſters, ſucceſſive · 


2 the homage af the baſeſt and moſt abjed 
Each of theſe cities will, from time to time, 
| efforts to reinſtate themſelyves in their antient 
ie bet impetuooſly, and without ſuceck - 
() Antigoaus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, became 
very s ſome. years after the death of Pyrrhus, 
and thereby formidable to the ſtates of Greede: The 
Lacedacmonians, therefore; entered into a league with 
the Athevians againſt him, and engaged Ptolemy: Philadel- 
(u) A. M. 3736. Ant. J. C. 268. Juſtin. 1. bers e- 2. Pauſan, 
bo Lacon. Pp. 268, & in Attic. p. 2 
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pus 70 accede to it. Antigonus, in order to fruſtrate 


the confederacy which theſe two ſtates had formed againſt 


him, and to prevent the conſequences ''that might reſult 
from it, immediately began hoſtilities with the ſiege of 
Athens ; but Ptolemy ſoon ſent a fleet 'thither, under the 
command of Patroclus, one of his generals ; while Areus, 
king of Lacedacmon, put -himſelf at the head of ati army 
to ſuccour that city by land; Patroclus, as ſoon as he at- 


rived before the place, adviſed Areus to attack the enemy, 


and promiſed to make a deſcent, at the ſame time, in or- 
der to aſſault them in the rear. This counſel was very 
1 and could not have failed of ſuceels, had it 

ncarried into execution ; but Areus, who wanted pro- 
viſions. for his troops, thought i it more adviſeable-to returns. 
to Sparta. The fleet, therefore, being incapable of att« 
ing aloge, ſailed back to Egypt, without doing any thing. 
This is the uſual inconvenience: to which troops of diffe- 
rent nations are expoſed, when they are commanded by 


' chiefs ho have neither any ſubotdination nor good intel 


ligence,” between them. Athens thus abandoned by her 
allies, became A "uy: to Ane rr 11 4 garriſong 

into it. | q& te & Pegs * * 

(* Fache haypencd 11 bis fetutn,! to ſtop at Caun · 

us, a maritime city of Caria, where he met with Sotades;” 
a poet univerſalſy decried for the unbounded licence, both 
of his muſe, and his manners. His fatiric poetry never 
ſpared either his beſt friends, or the moſt worthyperſonb 
aud even the ſacted characters of kings were not exempted; 
from his walignity. When he was at the court of Eyf- 

machus, he affected to blicken the reputation of Ptolemy 
by atrocious calymay ; and when he was echt dby 
this latter, he traduced Lyſimachus in the fame* manner. 
He had compoſed a virulent ſatyr agioſt Ptolemy, where- 
in he inſerted many cutting reſlections vn his martiage with 
Arſinoe, his own ſiſter; he afterwards fled from Alexandria, 
ts ſaye himſelf from the reſentment of that prigee · Patro - 
clas thought i it his duty to make an example of a wretch 
he had affronted his maſtet in ſuch an inſolent man- 


A. M. 3737. Ant. J. C. 26½ Alben I. Av. p. 620, fr · 
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der bee colt a weight of kad! to be ſaſtened 
te his body, and then ordered him to be thrown into the 
ſea. The generality - of [poets who profeſs ſatyr, are a 
dangerous and deteſtable race of men, who have ve- 
nounced al} probity and ſhame, and whoſe quilt dipped 
in the bittereſt gall; reſpefts neither tank, nor virtue. 
Iv) The affairs of ptalemy were greatly perplexed by 
à revolt excited in Egypt; by a prince from whom he 
never ſuſpected an ſuch treatment. Magas, governor of 


Cyrenaica and Libya, baving ſer up the ſtandard of rebel · 


bon againſt Prolemy, his maſter and benefaQor, cauſed 
himſelf to Were ed king of thoſe provindoes. Ptole · 
my and he were brothers/by the Fame” mother ; for the 
harter was che ſon of Berenice and ' Macedonian 
officer, who was ber huſband! before ſhe wis eſpouſed to 
Ptolemy Soter. Her follicitations therefore obtained for 
him this government, when ſhe was advanced to the ho- 
pours of u crown, upon the death of Ophellas, as I have 
formerly obſerved; - Magas had fo well eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf in his government; by Jong poſſeflibn, and by his mar- 
. rage unh Apamia, the daughter of Amiochus Soter, king 
of Syria, that he endeavoured to render himſelf independ- 
em; and ad ambition is a' boundleſs paſſion, his pretenſi- 
ons roſe {till higher,” He was not contented with wreſt- 
ing from his brother the two provinces he governed, but 
foraied arefolativa t6 dethrone bim. With this view he 
pdedacer into Egypt, at rhe head of a great army; and, 
i ww march towards Alexandria, made: biwſclf Walker 
— —— z city of Marmorica. 

Th intelligence he received of the ee” 6 the Mar 
| wk in Tabya, prevented him from proceeding any 
farther in this expedition ; and he immediately returned 
to regulate the diſorders in his provinces,  Prolemy, who 
hal marched an army to the frontiers; had now a favour 
able oppDrt unity of attacking bim in his retfeat, and er- 
tirelyidefeatiug bis troops3/ but a new danger called him 
to angther quarter,” He detected a conſpiracy which had 
been formed againſt him, by four thouſand Gauls, hom 
KN. 3755. A . C. 6g. Pauſeu- in At. P. 22, 15. 
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| he had taken inte his pay, and-yho intended no leſs than 
ned to drive him out of Fyypt, add ſeize it for themſelves 


the In order, therefore, to fruſtrate their deſign, he. fo 
0 2 himſelf obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew the con- 


ſpirators into an iſland in the Nile, and ſhat them up ſo 
* eſſectually there, that they all periſhed by famine, except 
| thoſe-who choſe rather to dees ande than la- 


I by guiſh out their lives io that miſerable. manner. | 
= 0 Mogas, as ſoon as he had calmed the troubles. which 
* occaſioned his tetura, rene ved his deſigas on Egypt; and, 


in order to ſucceed. more effcQually, engaged bis father- 
5 in-law, Antiochus Soter, to entet into his plana. It was 
wie. then reſplyed; that Antiochus ſnould attack Ptolemy on 
one fide, while Tee rf the other; but 
— Ptolemy, who had ſecret intelligence of his tieaty, preyea- 
te Antiochus in his deſiga, asd gate him ſo much em- 


d for ployment in all his maritime provinces, by repeated de- 

e ho- ſeents, and the de vaſlationz made by the troops he ſent 

3 into thoſe parts, that this prince was obliged to continue 
1 


in his own dominions, to concert meaſures for their de- 
| fence; and Magas, ho expected a dinerſion to be made 


; king in his favour by Antiochus, thought it not adviſcable to 
pend- enter upon any adion, when he perceived bieally had not 
en. made the eſſort on which he depended, | -: 

wrelt (a) Phileteres, who founded-the kingdom of Nimes, 
, but died the following year, at the age of fourſcore. He was 


an eunuch, and originally a ſervant of Docimus, an oſſicer 
in the army of Antigonus; who having quitted that Prince, 
da entet into the ſervice of &yfimachus, was ſoon ſollow- 

ed by Phileteres. - Lyſimachus finding him a perſon of great 


capacity, made him his treaſurer, and entruſted him with 
« Joi the goyerhment of the city of Pergamus, in which his trea- 
wa "to ſures were depolited, He ſerves. Lyſimachus very faith- 
** fully in this poſt for ſeveral years: but his attachment to 
8 the intereſt of Agathocles, the eldeſt ſon of Lyßmachus, 


who was deſtroyed by the intrigues of A tſinoe the younger 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as 1 have. formerly. related; 


© (2) A. M. 3740. Ant. J. C. 463. (0% A. N 347 Ant. J. C. 
263, Krab. I. X. p. 62 3, 624, Pauſun. in Att. p- 13, K 18. 
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and the afiction he-teſtifiel at the tragical : death of that 
prince, cauſed him to be ſuſpected by de young queen; ; 
and ſhe accordingly took meaſurey-to deſtroy bim. Phi. 
leteres, who was ſenſible of her intentions, reſolved upon a 
revolt, and ſucceeded in his deſign, by the protection of 
Seleucus ; after which he ſupported himſelf in the poſſel- 
ſion of the city and treaſures of Lyſimachus; favoured in 


his his views by the troubles' which aroſe upon che death 0 
of that prince, and that of Seleucus, which happened ſeven i s 
months after. He conducted his affairs with fo much art I tere 
and capacity, amidſt all the diviſions of the ſucceſſors of Wl... 
thoſe two princes; that he preſerved the city, with all the loge 
country around i it, for theſpace of twenty years, and formed us 
it into a ſtate, - which ſubſiſted for ſeveral generations in I bim. 
his family, and became one of: the > moſt potent. ſtates of he 
Aſia. He had two brothers, Eumenes: and Attalus, the ff 2 
former of whom, who was the eldeſt; had a Ton named Tl . 
alſo Eumenes;' who ſucceeded his vncle, and * twens Cn 
ty-two years. cn 
Ina this year began the firſt Panic war, which dee for th 
for the ſpace oi ra ccutg- cue ors, e he Romans fs . 
andthe Carthaginians. WOE? tochüs 
(b) Nicomedes, King of dye. 9 builea city WWF... er 
near the place where Aſtacus, which Lyſimachus deſtroy- * | 
ed, had formerly ſtood, called it Nicomedia, from his own WW. f 
name. Great mention is made of it in the hiſtory of the Wiſs 3. 
Lower Empire, becauſe: Teveral 5 * Roman emperors Ir 4 
reſided ere. 5 * 
Antiochus Soter was dildo to — the death of , 5 
Philereres to his own advantage, and take that opportunity 0 + 
to Teize his dominions j but Eumenes, his nephew and * 0 L 
ſucceſſor, raiſed a fine army for his defence, and obtained BY"; 


ſuch a compleat victory over him near Sardis, as not only 
ſecured him the poſſeſſion of what be already enjoyed, but 
cnabled him to enlarge his dominions conſiderably, 
(o) Autiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, 
a 3742. Ant. 7262. Pauſan. Elac. i. p:40s- Euſch, 
in Chron, Trebell. Pollio in Gallien. Ammian. Marcell. I. xxii. c. 9: 


Memn. C. 21. Strab. I. X'll. p. 624. te A. * 143: Ant 
J. C. 261. Tidy in Prog, xxvi, : q 
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that Where he ordered '* one of his ſons to be put to death, for 
en; raiſing 4 commotion in bis abſence, and Guſed the other, 
Phi. whoſe name was the ſame as his own, to be proclaimed 
on 4 King; ſhortly after which he died, and left him all his 
n' of Wl gominion.. This young prisce was bis ſon by Stratonice, 
fſel- the daughter of Demetrius, who, from his mother · ia law. 
ed in became his conſört, as T haye formerly obſerred. 


eath (d) Antiochus the Ton, when be came to the crown, 
eren vas eſpouſed to Laodice, his filter by the father. He afs | 
h art terward aſſumed the ſurname of Theos, which ſignißes 
„f God, and diltinguiſhes him at this day, from the other 
ll the kiogs of Syria, Who were called by the name of Antio- 
rmed Bl is. The Mileſians were the firſt who conferred it upon 
us in him, to teſtify their gratitude for his delivering them from 
es of we tyranfly of Timarchus, governor of Caria under Ptole- 
» the y Philadelphus, who was not oply maſter;of Egypt, 
amed but of Cocloſyria,- and Paleſtine, with, the provinces of 
Wer. Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia and Caria, in Aſia minor. Ti- 
marchus revolted from his ſovereign, and choſe Miletus, 
for the ſeat of his reſidence, _ The Milchans ig order to 
free themſelves from this tyrant, had recoutſe to An- 
nochüs, who defeated and killed him. In acknowleg- 


tinued 
omant 


a city nent for which they rendered him divine honours, and 
ſtroy- ven conferred upon him the title of God. With ſuch im · 
ge pious flattery was it uſual to treat the reigning princes of 
0 


boſe ages! (e) The Lemaians had likewiſe, beſtowed the 
ame title on his father and grandfather,anddid not ſeruple 
o erect temples to their honour ;. and the people of Smyr · 


perors 


eath of ia, were altogether as obſequious to his mother Stratonice. 
een () Beroſus, the famous hiſtorian of Baby lop, flouriſh- 
5 2 d 16 the beginning of this prince's reign; and. dedicated 


dis hiſtory to him, Pliny informs us, that it contained the 
ſtronomĩcal obſervations of four hundred and eighty years. 
(dA. M. 3744. Ant. J. C. 260. Pol Stratag. I. vi. c 50; 


N ppian. in 8 Jac. P- 230. Juſtin. L Xvi g. 1. (e) Athen. IL. vi. P- 
Fs. (E. atian. in Orat. con. Graec. p. 171 Plin. I. vii. c. 56. 
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When the Macedonians were maſters of Fg Beroſus 
made himſelf acquainted with their language, and went fiſt 
to Cos, which had. been rendered famous by the birth of 
Hippocrates, and there eſtabliſhed a ſchool, in which he 
taught aſtronomy and aſtrology. From Cos he Proceeded 
to Athens, where, notwithſtanding the vanity of his art, 
he acquired fo much reputation by his aſtrological predic. 
tions, that the citizens erected a ſtatue to him, with x 
tongue of gold (g), in the Gymnaſium, where the youths 
performed all their exerciſe. Joſephus and Euſebius baye 
tranſmitted to us ſome excellent fragments of this hiſtory, 
that illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in the Old Teſtament, and 
without which it would be impoſlible to trace any exact 
ere of the kings of Babylon. 

() Prolemy being ſollicitous to enrich his kingdom, con · 
Pia, an expedient to draw into it all the maritime com- 
merce of the Eaſt ; which till then had been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Tyrians, who tranſacted it by ſea, as far as 
Elath; and from thence by land, to Rhinocorura, and 
from this laſt place, by ſea again, to the city of Tyre, 
Elath and Rhinocorura, were two ſea-ports ; the firſt on 
the caſtern ſhore of the Red: ſea; and the ſecond on the 
extremity of the Mediterranean, between Egypt and Pa- 
leſtine, and near the mouths of the river of Egypt. 

(i) Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his 
own kingdom, thought it neceſſary to found a city on the 
wellern ſhore of the Red-ſea, from whence the ſhips were 
to ſet out, He atcordiogly built it, almoſt on the fron- 
ners of Ethiopia, and gave it the name of his mother he. 


renice ; but the port not being very commodious, that of 


Myos-Hormos way preferred, as being very near and much 
better; and all the e of Arabia, India, Perſa, 
and Ethiopia, were conveyed thither. From thence they 
were tranſported on camels to Coptus, where they were 
again ſhipped and brought down the Nile, to Alexandria, 
which tranſmitted them to all the Weſt, in eXchange for 
its mierchandine, which was afterward exported tothe Eall 

(e) hn. 227 () l. 1. 3745. Ant. J. C. 255. 

(3) Strab. 17. us, Bl Lg | 


much 
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Bat as the paſſage from Coptus to the Red-ſea lay croſs 
the deſerts, where no water could be procured, and which 
had neither cities nor houſes to lodge the caravans; Pto- 
lemy, in order to remedy this-inconvenience, cauſed a ca · 
nal to be opened along the great road, and to communi- 
cate with the Nile that ſupplied it with water, On the 
edge of this canal houſes were erected, at proper diſtances, 


| for the reception of paſſengers, and to ſupply them and 


their beaſts of burden with all neceſſary accommodations. 
As uſeful as all theſe labours were, Ptolemy did not think 
them ſufficient ; for as he intended to engroſs all the traffic 


between the Eaſt and Welt into his dominions, he thought 


his plac would be imperfect, unleſs he could protect what 
be had facilitated in other reſpects. With this view, be 
cauſed two fleets to be fitted out, one for the Red-ſea, and 
the other for the Mediterranean, (x) This laſt was ex- 
tremely fine, and ſome of the veſſels which compoſed it, 
much exceeded the common fize, ' Two of them, in par- 
ticular, had thirty benches of oars; one, twenty; four 
rowed with fourteen ; two, with twelve; fourteen, with 
eleven ; thirty, with nine; thirty-ſered, with ſeven; five, 
with ſix; and ſeventeen, with five, The number of the 
whole amounted to a hundred and twelve veſſels. He bad 
as many more, with- four and three benches of oars, be- 
fide a prodigious number of ſmall veſſels. With this for- 
midable fleet he not only protected his commerce from all 
inſults ; but kept in ſubjection, as long as he lived, moſt of 
the maritime provinces of Aſia minor; as Cilicia, for in- 
ſtance, with Pamphylia, Lycia, and Catia, as far as the 

(1) Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very 
aged and infirm, cauſed overtures of accommodation to be 
rendered to his brother Ptolemy, with the propoſal of a 
marriage between Berenice, his only daughter, and the 
eldeſt ſon of the king of Egypt; and à promiſe to give her 
all bis dominions for her dowry, The negotiation ſucceed» 
ed, and a peace was concluded on thoſe terms. 8 


(X) Theoerit. Idyll. xvii. Athen. L v. p. 663 


0 A. M. 3746. Ant. J. C. 258. 
Aa 2 
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Cyrenaica, for the ſpace of fifty years. Toward the cloſe 


| reſolved, after his death, to break off her davphter' $ mar- 


body. Berenice, aſter this, vent to Egypt, where her 


fon to her brother Aptiochus Theos, eg ; 


- Juſtin. I. xxvi. c. 3. 28 42 nt. J. &. 256; 


Pc 


(m) Magas, however, died before the execution of the 
treaty, having continued in the government of Libya, and 


of his days, he abandoned himſelf to pleaſure, and parti- 
cularly to exceſs at his table, which greatly impaired his 
bealth, His widow Apamia, whom Juſtin calls Arſipoe, 


riage with the ſon of Prolemy, as it had been concluded 
without her conſent. . With, this view, ſhe, employed per- 
ſons. in Macedonia, to invite Demetrius, the_vngle of king 
Anti A 6gh Gongtas, to, come to her court, aſſuring bim at 

ame time, that her daughter and crown ſhould be his, 
lms arrived there in a ſhort time, but as ſoon ay 
Apamia beheld him, ſhe contracted a, violent paſſion for 
him, and reſolved to eſpouſe him herſelf. From that mo- 
ment he negleQed the daughter, to engage himſelf to the 
mother ; ; and as he imagined that her favour raiſed hin 
above all things, he. began 0 treat the young princeſs, 23 | 
well as the miniſters and 0 Icers of the Army, in ſuch 20 
inſolent and 1 imperiqus manger, that they formed a reſolu- 
tion to deſtroy him, - Berenice berſelf condocted the con · 
ſpirators to the doar of her mother g apartment. where they 
Cabbed him in his bed, though. Apatia. employed all ber 
efforts to fave him, and even covered. hip! with. ber own 


arriage with Ptolemy was cooſommated, and Apamia way 


(n). The princeſs had che art 19 5x4 cw brother 
ſo effeftyally agaioſt Ptoſemx, that ſhe-ar, laſt irjted bin 
up to a war, W which continued for a long ſpace of time, and 
was productive of fatal eee ta Antioghus, as wil 
be evident i ig the ſeque] a ES 

(0) Ptolemy dig not place bimſelf at the head af bis 
2 his declipiog ſtate bf heakh, not "Pk by x 
expole bimlelf ro the 1 of a, campaign, 4 


- (my A. M. 3747. Ant 257. Athen. I; Al. « $50 


Hieron. in Daniel, ) A. M. Nt” C. 255 
Strab. J. xvii. p. 769. 2 TY * 
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conveniencies of a camp; for which reaſon he left the 1 war 

to the conduct of his generals. Antiochus, who was then 

in the flower of his age, took the field at the head of all 

the forces of Babylon and the Eaſt, and with a reſolution 
to carry on the war with the utmoſt vigour, Hiſtory has 

not preſerved the particulars of what paſſed in that cam- 

paign, or perhaps the advantages obtained on either hide 
were not very conliderable. | 
© (p)-Prolemy did not forget to improve his library, not- 

withſtanding the war, and continually enriched it with new' 

books, He was exceedingly curious in pictures and de- 

ſigns by great maſters. Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, 
was one of thoſe who collected for him in Greece; ; and he 
had the good fortune to gratify the taſte of that prince for 
thoſe works of art to ſuch a degree, that Ptolemy enter- 
tained a friendſhip for him, and preſented him with twenty- 

five talents, which he expended in the relief of the neceſſi- 

tous Sicyonians, and in the redemption of ſuch of wen as 

- were detained in captivity, 

(qi) While Antiochus was employed ö in his war with 
Egypt, a great inſurrection was fomented in the Faſt, and 
which his remoteneſs at that time rendered him incapable 
of providing with the neceſſary expedition. The revolt 
therefore, daily gathered ſtrength, till it at laſt became in 
capable, of remedy. Tbeſe troubles gave | birth to the 
Parthian empire. 

(r) The cauſe of cheſe commotions e PR 
Agathocles, governor of the Parthian dominions for Anti- 
ochus, This officer attempted to offer violence to a youth | 
of the country, whoſe name was Tiridates; upon which 
Arlaces, the brother of the boy, a perſon ne- 
tion, but great courage and honour, aſſembled ſome of his 
friends, in order to deliver his brother from the brutality 
intended him, They accordingly fell upon the governor, ' 


(p) A. M. 3750. Ant. J. C. 254 Plut. in Ar p. 1037. 
e 
in apud P Cod. 38. 8 284. * 
län. I. AI. c. 4, Strab. I. Xi. p. 315. 1 ; 
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killed 3 the ſpot, and then fled far-lafety Bl b 
vetal perſons whom they, had drawn together: for their de- 2 
fence againſt the purſuit to, which ſuch a bold. proceeding * 
would inevitably expoſe them. Their pariy grew ſo nu- tt 
merous, by the negligence of Antiochus, that Arſaces ſoon, le 
found himſelf ſtrong enough to drire the Macedonians out to 
of that province, and aſſume the gayerament - himſelf, to 
The Macedonians had always continued-maſters of it, from, 1. 


the death of Alexander; felt, under Rumenes,, then un- 
der Antigonus, next under. Seleucus Nicatar, and laſtly, 
under Antiochus, - 

(s). Much, about the Hande time, Thęodotus alſo revolt- 
ed in Bactriana, and from a governor, became kiog of that 
province 3 after. which he ſubjected the thouſand. cities it 
contained, While, Antiochus was amuſip himſelf with the 
Egyptian, war; and ſtrengthened bimſelt ſo effeRually in 
his new acquiſitions, that it became impoſſile to reduce 
him afterwards. This example was followed: by all the 
other nations in thoſe parts, each of whom threw. off the. 
yoke, at the-ſame time; by. which, means; Antgioghuy loſt 
all che eaſtern provinces, of his empire beyond. the Tigris. 
This event happened, according ta Juſtin, When I. 
Manlius Vulſo, and + M. Atilius Regulus, were conſuls 

21 Rome; that ig to Gy, the. faurtecnih year of the fill 
Panic, war. 

(t) The troubles 5 Tevalts i in the Eaſt, made Autio- 
chus at 1aſt,defirgus to diſengage himſelf ſrom the war with 
ptalemy, A treatyof peace was accordingly. concluded bes 
tween-them; and dhe conditions ol it were, that Aptiochus, 
mould djzarce Lagdige, and eſpauſe Berenice, the daughter, 
of Ptolemy that he ſhquld. alſo, diſinherit his iſſue by the 
firſt marriage, and. ſecure thę oro to his cleldren by the 
ſecond, Antiochus, after the ratiſication of the treaty, te- 
pudiated Laodice, though ſhe was his. filter by the father's 
fide, and had brought him two ſons : Felony then en 


OO Juſtin e Strab. 3bid, () 4. r ave. Feen. 
Hieron. in Dan. x. Polyaed. Strab. r * Þ: 65. 
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barked at Pelyſzum, and conducted his daughter to Seleacia, = 
à maritime city, near the mouth of the Orontes, a river 
of Syria. Antiochus came thither to receive his brides and 
the nuptials were ſolemnized with great magniſicence. Pto- 
lemy had a tender affection for his daughter, and gave orders 
to have regular ſupplies of water from the Nile, tranſmitted 
to her; believing it better for her health than any other 
vater whatever, and therefore he was deſirous ſhe ſhould 
drink none but that. When marriages are contracted from 
no other motives. than political views, and are founded on 
ſuch unjuſt conditions, they are generally attended with 
calamitous. and fatal events. 

Theſe particulars of the marriage of. Antiochus with the 
daughter. of, Ptolemy. were evidently ſoretold by the pro» 
het Daniel. Liball here repeat the beginning of this. pro- 

phecy,, which has already been explained clſewbere, that 
the reader may at once behold and admire the prediction 
of the greateſt events in biltory, and their literal accam- 
pliſhment at the appointed time. 

(u), I auill, now, ſbew thee the truth. Theſe words were 
ſpoken.ro Daniel, on the part of God, by the man cloath- 
ed in linen. Behold, there hall land up yet three kings 
in Negſin, namely, Cyrus, who was then upon the throne; 
tis ſon Cambyſes ; ad Darias, Me ſons of Byſtaſpes. Aud 
the. fourth, ſhall be, far richer. than they all: and by: bis, 
Sirength through his. riches, he ſhall flir up all againſt 
the realm Graciq. The monarch here meant was Xerx- 
2. who invaded Greece with a, very formidable amy. 

; (x). 4nd a mighty King /ha/l.fland-ups that ſhall rule 
with great dominiau, and dg according. tahio will. Ia this 
iy the prophecy we may cally trace: Alexander the 

8 
) Aud when he ſhall Hand uh his kingdam /hall bei 
broken, (by bis death) and: hl be divided tawmard' the; 
faur-winds of heaugn-; and nat to his paſterity, nor accor- 
ding, to his. dominion. awhich he ruled. far his kingdam /balk 
be pluckt up, even for others beſide thoſe, namely, bebe 
four, greater, princes. _ We have already. ſeen the: vaſt 


) Dan, xi, 2, (ﬆ) Dan, chap, al. ver. 3. (J) Ver: 4, 
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empire of Alexander * parcelled out into four great king- 
doms; without including thoſe foreign princes who foun- 
ded. other kingdoms in Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynia, 
Heraclea, and on the Boſphorus. All this was preſent to 
Daniel, 

The prophet. then proceeds to the treaty of pence, and 
the marriage we have already mentioned, | 

(z) The king of the ſouth shall be ſtrong, and one of 
his princes, and be shall be ftirong above him, and have 
dominion: his dominion thall be a great dominion. And 
in the end of years they thall join themſelves together ; for 
the kings daughter of the South ſhall come to the king of 
the North to make an agreement: but he ſhall not retain 
the power of the arm, neither ſhall be ſtand, nor his arm; 
but ſhe ſhall be given up, and they that brought her, and 
he that begat "ot and he that flrengthened her in theſe 
times. 

it will be neceſſary to n that Daniel, in this paſ- 
ſage, and through all the remaining part of the chapter 
before us, confines himſelf to the kings of Egypt and Sy- 
ria, becauſe they were the only princes who engaged! n 
wars againſt the people of Gd. 

(a) The king of the South ſhall be * This ling 
of the South, was Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, king of E- 
gypt ; and the ling of the North, was Seleucus Nicator, 
kivg of Syria. And indeed, ſuch was their exact ſituation 
with reſpect to Judaea; which has Syris to the North, and 
Egypt to the South. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who firſt reigned 
in that country after the death of Alexander, was Ptolemy 
Soter, whom he calls /be ling ef the South, and declares, 

that be ſball be flroug. The exactneſs of this character 
is fully juſtified by what we have ſeen in his hiſtory : For 
he was maſter of Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Pal- 
laeſtine, Coeloſyria, and moſt of the maritime provinces 
of Aſia minor; with the iſland of Cyprus; as alſo ſereral 

(2) Ver. s, * (a) Ver. s 
' .. Tum maximum 1 in terris 1 re nomenque, inde 


morte Alexandri diſtractum in multa regna, dum ad fe quiſque opes 
rapiunt lacerantes viribus, Liv. V XIV. n. 9. 
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illes in the Aegean ſea, which is now called the Archipela- 


go; and even ſome cities of Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. 
(b) The prophet, after this, mentions another of the 
four ſucceſſors to this empire, whom he calls Princes, or 
Governors. . This was Seleucus Nicator, the king of the 
North; of whom he declares, that he [ball be more pows- 
erſul than the king of the South, and bis dominion more 
exten/ive : for this is the import of the prophets 'ex+ 
preſhon, he ſhall be flrong above him, and have dominion, 
u is eaſy to prove, that his territories were of greater 
extent than thoſe of the king of Egypt; for he was ma- 
ter of all the Eaſt, from mount Taurus to the river Indus; 
and alſo of ſeyeral provinces in Aſia minor, between mount 
Taurus and the Zgean ſea; to which he added T hrace 
and Macedonia, a little 0 55 bis death. a 
(e) Daniel then informs us, That the daughter of the 
ling of the South, came to the king of the North, and men- 
tions the treaty of peace, . which was concluded on this 
occaſion between the ts kings. This evidently. points out 
the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, wich Antigonus Theos King of Syria, and the peace 
concluded between them ia conſideration of this alliance; 
every circumſtance of which exactly happened according to 
the prediQzon before us. The ſequel of this hiſtory will 
ſhew us the fatal event of this marriage, which was alſo 
foretold by the prophet. 
In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the moſt 


. events of future times, under theſe two taces 


of kings, to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the great 
perſecutor of the Jewiſh nation. I ſhall be careful, as theſe 
events occur in the ſeries of this hiſtory, to apply the pro- 
pheſy of Daniel to them; that the reader may obſerve the 
exact accompliſhment of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but acknowlege i in this place, 
with admiration, . the divinity- ſo. viſible in the ſcriptures, 
which haue related in ſo particular a manner, a variety of 
ſingular and extraordinary facts, above three hundred years 
before they were tranſacted, What an immenſe chain of 


(b) Dan. Chap. xi. yer. 6. (e) Ver. 6. 
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events, extends from the prophecy to the time of its ace 
compliſhment; by the breaking of any ſingle link, the 
whole would be diſconcerted ! With reſpect to the mar- 
riage alone, what hand, but that of the Almighty, could 
| have conducted ſo many different views, iatrigues, and 
 paltions, to the ſame point ? What knowlege but this could, 

with ſo much certainty, have foreſcen ſuch a number of 
diſtinct circumſtances, ſubject not only to the freedom of 
will, but even to the irregular impreſhons of caprice ? And 
vhat man but muſt adore that ſovereign power which God 
. exerciſes in a ſecret certain manner, over kings and princes, 
vhoſe very crimes he renders ſubſervient to the executi- 
on of his ſacred will,- and the accompliſhment of his eter- 
nal decrees; in which all events, both general and parti- 
cular, have their appointed time and place fixed beyond 
the poſſibility of failing, even thoſe which depend the molt 
on the choice and liberty of mankind? ? 

(d) As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon "000 
in the ſtatues, deſigns and pictures, of excellent maſters; 
as he alſo was in books; he ſaw, during the time he con- 
tinued in Syria, a bathe of Diana, in one of the temples, 
which ſuited his taſte exceedingly. Antigonus made him 
a preſent of it, at his requeft, and he carried it into Egypt. 
Some time after his return, Arſinoe was ſeized with an 
indiſpoſition, and dreamt that Diana appeared to her, and 
acquainted her, that Ptolemy was the occafion of her ill · 
neſs, by his having taken her ſtatue out of the temple where 
it was conſecrated to her divinity. Upon this, the ſtatue 
was ſent back as ſoon as poſſible, to Syria, in order to be 
replaced in the proper temple. It was alſo accompanied 
with rich preſents to the goddels, and a variety of facnfices 
were offered up to appeaſe her diſpleaſure; but they were 
not ſucceeded by any favourable effect. The queen's dif 
temper was ſo far from abating, that ſhe died in a ſhort 
time, and left Ptolemy inconſolable at her loſs ; and more 
ſo, becauſe he imputed her death to his own indiſcretion, 
in removing the ſtatue of Diana out of the temple, 
This paſſion for ſtatues, pictures, and other excellent 


(4) A. M. 3756. Ant. J. C. 29 . Liban, orat, 11, 
28 | 
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curioſities of att, may be very commendable in a prince, 
and other great men, when indulged to a certain degree; 
but when a perſon abandons himſelf to ĩt entirely, it dege · 
nerates into a dangerous temptation, and frequently prompts 
bim to notorious injuſtice and violence, This is evident by 
what Cicero relates of Verres, who practiſed a kind of pi- 
racy in Sicily, where he was praetor, by ſtripping private 
houſes and temples, of all their fineſt and moſt valuable cu - 
riofities, But though a perſon. ſhould have no recourſe to 
ſuch baſe extremities, it is ſtill veryſhocking and offenſive, 
ſays Cicero, to ſay to a perſon of diſtinction, worth and 
fortune, Sell me this picture, or that ſlatue +, ſince it is 
in effect, declaring, you are unworthy to have ſuch an ad- 
mirable piece in your poſſeſſion ; which ſuits only a perſon 
of my rank and taſte. I mention nothing of the enormous 
expences into which a man is drawn by this paſſion ; for 
theſe exquiſite pieces have no price but what the defire of 
poſſeſſing them ſets upon them, and that we know has no 
bounds F. 

Though Arſinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too in- 
firm to have any, children, when he eſpouſed her; he 
however retained a conſtant and tender paſſion for her to 
the laſt, and rendered all imaginable honours to her me- 
mory after her death. He gave her name to ſeveral ci- 
ties which he cauſed to uilt, and performed a num- 
ber of other remarkable ings, to teſtify how well he 
loved her, 

(e) Nothing could be more extraordinary than.the de- 
ſign he formed of erecting a temple to her, at Alexandria, 
with a. dome riſing above it, the concave part of which 
was to be liged with adamant, in order to keep an iron 
ſtatue of that queen ſuſpended in the air. This plan of 
building was invented by Dinocrates, a famous ane 


(e) Plin. I. Xxxiv. c. 14. 

+ Superbum eſt et non ferendum, dicere praetorem in rovincia ho- 
mini honeſto, locu ſplendido: vende mihi vaſſa ta. Hoc eſt 
enum dicere: non ef dignus tu, qui habeas quae tam bene facta ſunt. 
Meae dignitatis iſta ſunt, Cic. orat. de ſignis, n. 43. 

_ $ Etenim, qui modus eſt cupiditatis, idem eſt aeſtimationis. Diffi- 
Keie nem les pre, nf bbidini feceris, Id. n. 14, 
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i thoſe times; and the moment he propoſed it to Ptolemy, 
that prince gave orders for beginning the work without 
delay. The experiment, however, remained impetfect, for 
want of ſofficient time; for Ptolemy and the architect 
dying within a very ſhort time after this reſolution, the 
project was entirely diſcontinued. It has long been ſaid, 
and even believed, that the body 6f Mohammed was ſuf. 
pended in this manner, it an iron coffin, by a loadſtone 
fixed in the yaulted roof of the chamber where his corpſe 
was depoſited after his death; but this is 4 mete vulgar 
error without the leaſt: foutdativa. 

(F) Ptolemy Philadeſphus ſurvived his beloved Arſinoe 
but a ſhort time. He was naturally of a tender conſtituti- 
on, and the ſoſt manner of life he led, contributed to the 
decay of his health. The infirthities E old age, and his 
affliction for the loſs of a conſort whom he loved to adora · 
tion, brought upon him a languiſhing diforder, which 
ended his days, in the ſixty- third year of his age, and the 
thirty: eighth of his reigo... (g). He left two ſons and a 
daughter, whom he had by his firſt wife Aifinoe, the 
daughter of Lyſimachus, à different' perſon from the laſt 
mentioned queen of that name. His eldeſt ſon Ptolemy 
Evergetes, ſucceeded him in the throne; the ſecond 
bore the name of Lyſimachus his grandfather, by the mo- 
ther, and was put to death by his brother for engaging in 
a rebellion againſt him. The parte of the daughter was 
Berenice, whoſe marriage with Antiochus Theos, es of 
Syria, has already been relate. | 


Secr. IX, Charaer and Quulitie: of pol Phila 

$i \. delpbus. | 
TOLEMY Philadelpbus had certainly great and ex- 
cellent qualities; and yet we cannot propoſe him as 

a perſect model of a good king, becauſe. thoſe qualities 
were counter poiſed by defects altogether as conſiderable, 
He diſhonovred the firſt period of his reigp, by his reſent- 
ment againſt a man of uncommon merft ; I mean Deme 


(f) A. M. 3757; Ant J. C. 247. r. 10 
9 Ptolem. Aſtron. a 
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trivs Phalereus, becauſe he had given ſome advice to his 
father, contrary to the intereſt of Philadelphus, but en- 
tirely conformable to equity and natural right. His im- 
menſe riches ſoon drew after them a traia. of luxuty and 
effeminate pleaſures, the uſual concomitants of ſuch high 
fortunes; which contributed pot a little to emaſculate bis 
mind. He was not very induſtrious in cultivating the mi · 
ſitary virtues ; but we muſt acknowlege, at the ſame time; 
that a remiſſneſs of this nature is not always a n 
to a people. 

He, howeyer, made an 8 ae ſor this 
neglect, by his love of the arts and ſciences, and his gencro- 
fity to learned men. The fame of his liberalities iovited 
ſeveral illuſtrious poets to his court, particularly Callima» 
chus, Lycophron, and Theocritus; the laſt of whom 
gives him very lofty praiſes in ſome of his Idyllia,. . We 
have already ſeen his extraordinary taſte for books: and ĩt 
is certain, that he ſpared no expence in the augmentation 
and embelliſhment of the library founded by his father, 
and from whence both thoſe princes have derived as much 
glory, as could have redounded to them from the greateſt 
conquetts, As Philadelphus bad abundance. of wit, and 
bis happy genius had been carefully cultivated by great 
maſters, he always retained a peculiar taſte for the ſciences, 
but in ſuch a manner, as fuited the dignity of a Prince; 
as he never ſuffered them to engroſs his whole attention, 
but regulated his propenſity to thoſe grateful amuſements, 
by prudence. and moderation, In order to perpetuate this 
taſte in his dominioos, he ereded public ſchools and aca- 
demies at Alexandria, where they long flouriſhed. in great 
reputation. He loved to converſe with men of learning ; 
and as the greateſt maſters. in every. kind of ſcience were 
emulous to obtain his favour, he extracted from each of 
them, if I may uſe that expreſſion, the flower and quia- 
teſſence of the ſciences in which they excelled, This is 
the ineſtimable advantage which princes and great men 
poſſeſs, and happy are they when they know how to uſe 
the Fn ym of Os in |. gt 3 
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Ce cuurſe of his long reign, to make commerce floutiſh in his 
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thouſand things, not only curious, but (ol and impor 
en. with reſpe& to government. 

This intercourſe of F Philadelphus with learned men, and 
his care to place the arts in honour, may be conſidered as 
the ſource of thoſe meaſures be purſued, through the 


dominions; and in which attempt no prince ever ſucceed: 
ed more effectually than himſelf. The greateſt expeoces, 
in this particular, could never diſcourage him from per- 
ſiſting in what he propoſed to accompliſh, We have al- 
ready obſerved, that he built whole cities, in order to 
protect and facilitate his intended traffic ; that be opened 
a very Jong canal through deſarts deſtiuie of vater; and 
maintained a very numerous and compleat navy in each 
of the two ſeas, merely for the defence of his merchants. 
His principal point in view was, to ſeeare to ſtrangers 
all imaginable ſafety and freedom in his ports, without 
any impoſitions on trade, or the leaſt intention of tum- 
ing it from its proper channel, in order to make it ſubſer- 
vient to his own particular intereſt ; as he was perſuaded, 
that commerce was like ſome fpriogs, that ſoon ceaſe to 
flow, when diverted from their natural courſe, - 
| Theſe were views worthy of a great prince, and u con- 
ſommate politician, and their lafting effects were infinitely 
beneficial to his kingdom. They bave even continued to 
our days, ſtrengthened by the principles of their firlt eſla · 
bliſhment, after a duration of above two thouſand years ; 
opening a perpetual flow of new riches, and new commo- 
races potion kind into all nations; drawing cominually 
from them, a return of voluntary contributions ; uniting 
the Eaſt and Weſt by the mutval ſupply of their reſpe&ive 
waits; and eſtabliſhing on this baſis a commerce that has 
conſtantly ſupported itſelf from age to age withovt inter- 
ruption. Thoſe great conquerors and celebrated heroes, 
whoſe merit has been ſo highly. extolled, not to mentioo 
the ravages and deſolation they have occafioned to man- 
kind, have'ſcarce left behind them any traces of the con- 
queſts and acquiſitions they have made for aggrandizing 
their empires; or at leaſt᷑ thoſe traces have not bees. dur- 
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able, and the revolutions to which the molt potent ſtates 
ate obnoxious, diveſt them of their conqueſts in a ſhort 
time, and transfer them to others, On the contrary, the 
commerce of Egypt 


a long ſucceſſion of ages, and became daily more uſeful 


| and indiſpenſable to all nations. So that when we trace it 


up to-its-ſource, we ſhall be ſenſible that this prince ought 


to be conſidered not only as the benefactor of Egypt, but 
of all mankind in general, to the lateſt 


poſterity. I» 
. What we have already obſerved in the hiſtory of Phila- 


delphus, with reſpect to the inclination of the neighbour- 
ing people to tranſplant themſelves in crouds into Egypt, 
prefering a refidence in a foreign land to the natural aſſec- 


tion of mankind for their natural ſoil, is another glorious 
| vs this prince; 28 the moſt efſemiat duty of 


kings, and the molt grateful pleaſure they can poſſibly en- 
joy, amidſt the ſplendors of a throne, is to gain the love 


of mankind, and to make their / government deſirable. 


Ptolemy was ſenſible, as an able politician,” that the only 
ſure expedient. for.extending his dominions, without any 


act of violence, was to multiply his ſubjects, and attach 


tbem to his government, by their intereſt and inclination; 
to cauſe the land to be cultivated in a better manter; to 
make arts and manufactures flouriſh ; ; and to augment, by a 


thouſand judicious meaſures, the power of a prince aod his 


kingdom, whoſe real ſtrength conliſts i in the multitude of 
my ſubjedts. 
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Spc 7. J. Antioehus Theos it poiſontd 5 his queen ths 
Ace, who cauſes Seleucus Callinicus to be declared king, 
She alſe\deſtroys Berenice and ber fon. Ptolemy E. 
vergeles avenges their death, by that of Laodice, and 

| Lire, part Af. Antiochus Hicrax, and Seleucur 
bis brother, unite againſt Ptolemy. The death of An- 
A Gonatas,. fing of Macedonia. He is ſuc- 
reeded by bis fon Demetrius." The war between the 
taboo brothers, Antiothus and Seleucus. The death of 
"Eumenes, King of Pergamus. Attalus ſucceeds bin. 
. The eftabli i/hment of the Parthian empire by Arſacei, 

Anſiochus is flain by. robbers. | : Seleucus is taken pri- 
ener by the Parthians, 5 Credit of Foſeph, the nepheu 

b of Onias, with Piolemy. . The death of Demetrius, 
_ king of Macedonia. Antigonus ſeizes the #hrone of 
that prince. The death of Seleucur, 


(h 8 ſoon as Antiochus Theos had received intel 
| ligence of the death of Ptolemy Philadelpbus, 
his father · in- law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled Lao- 
dice and her children. This Lady, who knew the vari- 
able diſpoſition and inconſtancy of Antiochus, and was ap- 
prehenſive that the ſame levity of mind would induce him 
io ſupplant her, by receiving Berenice again, refolved to 
improve the preſent opportunity to ſecure the crown for 
her ſon. Her own children were diſinherited by the trea- 
ty made with Ptolemy 3 by which it was alſo ſtipulated, 
that the iſſue Berenice might have by Antiochus, ſhould 
ſucceed to the throne, and ſhe then had a ſon. Laodice 
therefore cauſed Antiochus to be poiſoned ; and when ſhe 
. ſaw him expiting, ſhe placed in his bed a perſon named 
Artemon, who very much reſembled him both in his fea- 
tures and the tone of his voice, He was there to act tht 
part ſhe bad occaſion for, and acquitted himſelf with great 
dexterity; taking great care in the few viſits that were 
rendered him, to recommend his dear Laodice and bet 
children to the Lords and people. In his name were if 


(h) A. M. 3788. Ant. J. C. 246. Hieron · in Daniel. Plin. I. 
e 12. Val. Max. I. ix. c. 14+ Solin: c. 1. Juſtio, I. xavii. c. 5+ 
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ſued orders, by which his eldeſt ſon Seleueus Callinicus 
was appointed his ſucceſſor. His death was then declared, 

which Seleucus peaceably aſcended the throne, and 
enjoyed it for the ſpace of twenty years. It appears by 
the ſequel, that his brother Antiochus, ſornamed Hierax, 
had the government of the provinces of Aſia minor, where 
he commanded a very conſiderable body of troops. 

Laodice, not believing herſelf ſafe, as long as Berenice 
and her ſon lived, concerted meaſures. with Seleucus to 
deſtroy them alſo ; but that princeſs; being inſormed of 
their deſign, eſcaped the danger for ſome time by retiriog 
with her ſon to Daphne, where ſhe ſhut herſelf up in the 
aſylum built by Seleucus Nicator : but being at laſt be- 
trayed by the perfidy of thoſe who beſieged her there by 
the order of Laodice ; firſt ber ſon, and then berfelf with 
all the Egyptians who had accompanied her to that retreat, 
were murdered in the blackeſt and moſt inhuman manner. 

This event was an exact accompliſhment of what the 
prophet Daniel had foretold, with relation to this marri- 
age. (i) The king's daughter of the South ſhall come ts 
the king of the North to make an agreement; but be 
ſhall not retain the power of the arm, neither ſpall he 
Hand, nor his arm ; Prue be tball be given uf, and they 
that brought ber, and be that begat. ber, and de that 
firengthened her in theſe times. I am not ſurptized that 


1512 who was a proſeſſed enemy to chriltianity, - 


ſhould repreſent theſe prophecics of Daniel, as. predictions 
made after the ſeveral events to which they refer; for 


could they poſſbly be clearer, e Ho ins 
 »/Wkin-probabilicy/ was there. / that Fever W 
which in the time of Daniel conſtituted part of the Baby- 
lonian empire, as tributary provinces, ſhould each of them 
be governed by kings who originally ſprung from Greece? 
And yet the prophet ſaw them eſtabliſhed: in thoſe domi- 
nions above three hundred years before that happened. 
He beheld theſe two kings in a ſtate of war, and ſaw them 
Wy efierward reconciled. by a treaty 1 TIN, 
(Da. xi,6, - 


: B b 
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marriage. He alſo obſerved, that it was the king of E. 
gypt, and not the king of Syria, who cemented the union 
between them by the gift of his daughter. He ſau het 
conducted from Egypt to Syria in a pompous and magnif - 
cent manner; but was ſenſible that this event would be 
ſucceeded by a ſtrange cataſtrophe, In'a word, he dif- 

"covered that the iſſue of this princeſs, notwithſtanding all 
the expreſs precautions in the treaty for ſecuring their ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, in excluſion of the children by a for- 
mer marriage, were ſo far from aſcending the throne, that 
they were entirely exterminated ; and that the new queen 
harſelf was delivered up to her — who cauſed her to 
be deſtroyed, with all the officers who conducted her out 
of Egypt into Syria, and till then had been her ſtreogrh 
and ſupport; .** Great God | how worthy. are thy oracle 
to be believed and reverenced * To Woes ta credibh 
Ka fatta ſunt nimis/ 

W hilſt Berenice was belieged md blocked up in Daphoe, 
dhe cities of Aſia minor, who had received intelligence of 
ker. treatment, were touched with compaſſion at her mi- 
fottune: in conſequence of which they formed: a conſe · 
deracy, and ſent, a body of troops to Antioch ſor her re- 
ef. Her. brother Ptolemy. Evergetes was alſo as expedi- 
dious as poſſible to advance thither with a formidable ar- 

mp; but the -unhappy, Berenice and ber children were 
dead before any of theſe auxiliary troops could arrive at 
he place where the ſiege had been carried on againſt ber, 
Mhen they therefore-ſaw that all their endeavours to fare 
queen and her children were rendered ineffefual, they 
mmediately determined to revenge her. death in a remark- 
* manner. The troops of Aſia joined thoſe of Egypt, 

2 Ptolemy who! commanded them, was as ſucceſsful 2 


e could deſire in the ſatisfaction of his juſt reſentment. 
erte criminal proceeding of Laodice, and of the king het 
Jon, who had made himſelf an accomplice in her barbarity 
Won alicnated the aſſection of the people from them; aod 

b not only cauſed Laodice to ſuffer death, but made 
ſelf maſter of all Syria and Cilicia; after | which br 

- paſſed the Euphrates, and conquered. all the country 4 


could not ſufficiently expreſs theit 
to a king, who had reſtored their gods to them in ſuch a 
manner. Ptolemy derived from this action the title of 


7 
* 
Yo 
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far as Babylon and the Tigris: and if che progreſs of his 


arms had not been interrupted by a ſedition wluch obliged | 


him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have fabdued 
all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He however left 


Antiochus, one of his generals, to govern the provinces he 


had gained on this fide of mount Taurus; and Xantippus 
was entruſted with thoſe that lay beyond it: Ptolemy 


then marched back to Egypt, loaded "wich <hoilpgls bo 


had acquired by his conqueſts, -- 

- This prince carried off forty hooked t talents of flver, 
with a prodigious quantity of gold and filver veſſels, and 
two thouſand five hundred ſtatues, part of which were 


thoſe Egyptian idols, that Cambyſes, after his conqueſt 


of this kingdom, had ſent into Perſia. Ptolemy: gained 


the hearts of his ſubjects by replacing thoſe idols in their 
 antient temples, when he returned from this expedition: 


for the Egyptians, who were more devoted to their ſuper · 
ſtitious idolatry than all the reſt of mankind, thought they 
veneration and gratitude 


Evergetes, which ſignifies a Beneſactor, and is infinitely 
preferable to all appellations which rs have aſ · 
ſumed: from a falſe idea of glory, An epithet of this na · 
ture is the true characteriſtic of kings, whoſe ſolid great- 
neſs conſiſts in the inclination and ability to improve the 
welfare of their ſubjefts ; and it were to be wiſhed, that 
3 had merited this title by 1 more win 
ef iS. 
All this was alſo acconiplithed exatly as ahe prophet 
Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the text, to 
prove what we advance. (k) But out of a branch of her 
root, (intimating the king of the South, who was Ptolemy 
Evergetes the ſon of Ptolemy Philadelphus) all one flard - 
up in his eſtate, which ſhall come with an army, and 
Hall enter into the' fortreſs of the king of the North, (Sc 
leucus Callinicus) and hall deal | agen them, and ſhalt - 

- (k) Dan. xi. 5---9. | 

About. 6x millions Sterling. | * 
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prevail. And ſhall alſo carry captives into Egypt, their 
Foce, with their princes, and with their precious veſſels 
Halver and of gold, and he ſhall continue more years 
than the king of the North. So the king of the South 
ſhall come into his kingdom, and ſhall return into bis 
eum land ; namely, into that of Egypt. 

(1) When Ptolemy Evergetes firſt ſet out on this expe- 
dition, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, being 

apprehenſive of the dangers to which he would be expoſed 
in the war, made à vow to conſecrate her hair, if he 
ſhould happen to return in ſafety. This was undoubtedly 
à ſacrifice of the ornament ſhe.molt eſteemed; and when 
he at laſt ſaw him return with ſo mach glory, the accom - 
pliſhmeat of her promiſe was her immediate care, in order 
to which ſhe cauſed her hair to be cut off, and then dedi · 
cated it to the gods, in the temple which Piolemy Phila- 
delphus had founded in honour to his beloved Arſinoe on 
Zephyrion, a promontory in Cyprus, under the name of 
the Zephyrian Venus. This conſecrated hair being loſt 
ſoon after, by ſome unknown accident, Ptolemy was ex» 
tremely offended with the prieſts for their negligence ; upon 
which Conon of Samos, an artful courtiet, and alſo a ma- 
thematician, being then at Alexandria, took upon him to 
affirm, that the locks of the queen's hair had been con- 
veyed to heaven, and he pointed out ſeven ſtars near the 
lion's tail, which till. ihen had never been part of any con- 
ſtellation; declaring, at the ſame time, that thoſe were 
the hair of Berenice. Several other aſtronomers, either 
to make their court as well as Conon, or that they might 
not draw upon themſelves the diſpleaſure of Ptolemy, gave 
thoſe ſtars the ſame name, which is ſtill uſed to this day. 
Callimachus, who had been at the court of Philadelphus, 
compoſed - a ſhort -poem on the hair of Berenice, which 
Catullus afterwards tranſlated into Latin, which verſion is 
come down to us, 

- (m) Ptolemy, i in his return from this expedition, paſſed 
chrough Jeruſalem, where he offered -a great number of 


(1) Hygini. Port. Aſtron. I. i. Nonnus in biſt, Synag, Catullus 
de coma Beren. (m) Joſeph, contra Appian, I. u, 1! 
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facrifices to the God of Iſrael, in order to render homage 
to him, for the victories he had obtained over the king of 


Syria; by which action he evidently diſcovered his prefe- 


rence of the true God to all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps 
the prophecies of Daniel were ſhewn to that prince, and he 
might conclude, from what they contained, that all bis 
conqueſts and ſuoceſſes were owing to that God whO bad 
0 them to be foretold ſo exactly by his prophets, 


(a) Seleucus had been detained for ſome time in his 


kingdom by the apprehenſion of domeſtic troubles ; but 
when he received intelligence that Ptolemy was returning 
to Egypt, he ſet fail with a conſiderable fleet, to reduce 
the reyolted cities. His enterprize was however ineffec- 
tual, for as ſoon as he advanced into the open fea, his 
whole navy was deſtroyed by a violent” tempeſt ; as if 
heaven itſelf, ſays + Juſtin, had made the winds and waves 
the miniſters of his vengeance on this parricide. Seleucus 
and ſome of his attendants were almoſt the only perſons 
who were ſaved, and it was with great difficulty that they 


eſcaped naked from the wreck. But this dreadful ſtroke, 


which ſeemed intended to overwhelm him, contributed, 
on the contrary, to the re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs, 
The cities of Aſia which had revolted, through the horror 
they conceived againſt him, after the murder of Berenice 


and her children, no ſooner received intelligence of the 


great loſs he had now ſuſtained, than they imagined him 
ſufficiently puniſhed, and as their hatred was then e 
iato compaſſion, they all declared for him ane w. 

(o) This unexpected change having reinſtated him in the 
greateſt part of his dominions, he was induſtrious to raiſe ano- 
ther army to recover the reſt. This effort, however, proved 
as unſucceſsful as the ſormer; his army was defeated b by 
the forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the greateſt part of his 
troops. He ſaved himſelf at Antioch, with the ſmall number 
of men who were left him when he eſcaped from the ſhip- 


e. e 
{o) A. M. 3760. Ant. J. C. 244. 


a dis he, eden unde 


- 
15 OG > 5 <> ow Da» 2 
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wreck at ſea 3 avif,” fays a certain biſtorian, he had recs- 
vered his former power only to loſe it a ſecond time with 
the greater moritfication, by a fatal viciſſitude of fortune.*, 
.  Aﬀer this ſecond fruſtration of his affairs, tbe cities of 
Smyrna and Magneſia, in Aſia minor, were induced by 


mere aſſection to Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his 

yas, by which they mutually ſtipulated to ſopport him. 
They were greatly attached to his family, from whom 
they undoubtedly bad received many extraordinary favours: 
They had even rendered divine honours to his father, An- 
tiochos Theos, and alfo to Stratonice, the mother of this 
latter. Callinicus' retained a grateful remembrance of the 
regard theſe cities had teſtified for his intereſt, and aſter 
wards granted them ſeveral advantageous privileges. They 
cauſed the treaty we have mentioned to be engraved on a 
large column of marble, which (till ſubſiſts, and is now in 
the arca before the theatre at- Oxford. This column was 
brought out of Aſia by Thomas Earl of Arundel, at the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the Firſt, and with ſeve· 

tal other antique marbles, was preſented to the univerſs- 
wy, of Oxford by his grandſon, Henry Duke of Norfolk, 

| in the reign of Charles the ſecond. All the learned world 
ought to think themſelves indebtgd to noblemen who are 
emulous to adorn and enrich univerſities in ſuch a generous 
manner; and 1 wiſh the ſame zeal had been ever teſtified 
for that of Paris, the mother of all the reſt, and who 
antiquity and reputation, in conjunction with the abilities 
of her profeſſars, and her attachment to the ſacred perſom 
of kings, have rendered her worthy of being favoured in 
a peculiar manner by princes and great men. The ella · 
bliſnment of a library in this illuſtrious ſeminary, would 
be an immortal honour to the 5 who thould lay the 
foundation of ſuch a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was ; reduced, 
lrad made application to his brother Antiochus, whom he 
promiſed to inveſt with the ſovereignty of the provinces df 
Aſia minor, provided he would join him with his troops, 


®* Quaſi ad Judibrium tantur fortunae natus eſſet, nec propter al 
opes regni recepiſſet, quam ut amitteret · Juſtin, 
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and act in concert with him. The young prince was then 
at the head of an armyin thoſe provinces ; and though be 
was but fourteen years of age *®, yet, as he had all the 


him, and advanced in queſt of his brother, not with any 
intention to ſecure him the enjoyment of 'his dominions, 
but to ſeize them for himſelf. His avidity was {6 great, 
and he was always ſo ready to ſeize for himſelf whatever 
came in his way, without the leaſt regard to juſtice, that 
he acquired the ſiruame of f Hierax, which fignifies a bird 


good, upon which he lays his talons. 


was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus, againſt him, 
he reconciled himſelf with the latter, and concluded a 
truce with him for ten years, that he tight not have both 
thoſe princes for his enemies at the ſame time. . 
(r) Antigonus Gonatus died much about this period, at 
the age of eighty, or eighty three years; after he 
reigned thirty- four years in Macedonia, and forty-four in 
Greece, He waz ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius, who 


and all Libya. (s) Demetrius firſt married the ſiſter of An- 
tiochus Hierax ; but Olympias, the daughter of Pyrrhus 
king of Epirus, engaged him, after the death of her huſ- 
band Alexander, who was likewiſe her brother, to eſpouſe 
der daughter Phthia, The firſt wife being unable to ſup- 
port this injurious proceeding, retired to her brother An- 
dochus, and earneſtly preſſed him to declare war againſt 
her faithleſs huſband: but his attention was then taken up 
with other views and employments. 


( A. M. 356r.. Ant. J. C. 243. 9 A. M. 2762. Ant. J. C. 

243». (s) Polyb, I. U. p. 131. Juſtin. I. Xxvii. c. i. 

Antiochus, cum eſſet annos quatuordecim natus. ſupra aetatem 
regni avidus, occaſionem non tam pio animo, quam offerebatur, arri- 


virilemque, ſumit audaciam. Unde Hierax eſt cognominatus : quia, 
* 3 abcipitris rity, in alicnis erlgiendis vicar ecm. 


An. 


ambition and 'maligoity of mind chat appear in men of an 
advanced age, be immediately accepted the offers made 


that preys on all things he finds, and thinks every thing | 


(q) When Ptolemy received intelligence that alot 


reigned ten years, and made himſelf maſter of Cyrenaica 


rut: ſed, latronis morg, totum fratri eripere cupiens, puer celerataa 


aſſumed, for that of their ally; and be alſo entered into a 
Feague offenſive and defenſive with that people. This tres · 
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> This priace ſlill contiaued his military preparations, as 
if he deſigned 10 aſſiſt his brother, in purſuance of the trea · 
ty between them ; but his real intention was to dethrone 
him, and he concealed the virulent diſpoſition of an enemy 
under the name of a brother. Seleucus penetrated his 
ſcheme, and immediately paſſed mount Taurus, in order 
to check his progreſs. (t) Antiochus founded his pretext 
on the promiſe which had been made bim of the ſovereign- 
ty of the provinces of Aſia minor, as a compenſation for 
aſhſting his brother againſt Prolemy ; but Seleucus, who 
then ſaw himſelf diſengaged from that war without the aid 
of his brother, did not conceive. himſelf obliged to perform 
that promiſe. Antiochas reſolving to perſiſt in his preten- 
Gons, and Seleucus veſuſing to allow them; it became ne- 
ceſſary to decide the difference by arms, A battle was ac- *' 
cordingly fought near Ancyra, in Galatia, wherein Seleucus 
was defeated, and eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty from 
the enemy. Antiochus was alſo expoſed to great dangers, 
notwithſtanding his victory. The troops on whoſe valour 
he chiefly relied, were a body of Gauls whom he had ta- 
ken into his pay, and they were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe 
who had ſettled in Galatia, - Theſe traitors, upon a con- 
fuſed report that Seleucus had been killed in the action, 
had formed a reſolution to deſtroy Antiochus, perſuading 
themſelves that they ſhould be abſolute maſters of Aſia, 
after the death of thoſe two princes. Antiochus therefore 
was obliged, for bis own preſervation, to diſtribute all the 
money of the army among(t them. | 
u) Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being deſirous of im- 
proving this con juncture, advanced with all his forces againſt 
Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expectation to ruin them 
both in conſequence of their diviſion. The imminent dan- 
ger,-to which Antiochus was then reduced, obliged him to 
make a new treaty with the Gauls, wherein he ſtipulated 
to renounce the title of their maſter, which be had before 


4 (t) Juſtin. 4. xxyii. c. 2. (u) Juſtin. 1. vii. c. 3. 
- + Pro auxilio bellum; pro fratre hoſtem, imploratus exhibuit. 
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ty, however, did not prevent Eumenes from attacking them; 
and as he came upon them in ſuch a ſudden and unexpected 
manner as did not allow them any time to recover after 
their fatigues, or to furniſh themſelves with new recruits, 
be obtained a victory over them which coſt him but ſicrle, 
and laid all Aſia minor open to him. 

(x) Eumenes, upon this — event, abandoned 
bimſelf to intemperance and exceſs at his table, and died 
after a reign of twenty years. As he left no children, he 
was ſucceeded by Attalus, his couſin german, who was the 
ſon of Attalus, his father's younger brother. This prince 
was wiſe and valiant," and perfectly qualified to preſerve 
the conqueſts that he inherited. He entirely reduced the 
Gauls, and then eſtabliſhed himſelf ſo effeQually in bis 
dominions, that he took upon himſelf the title of king; 
for though his predeceſſors had enjoyed all the power, they 
had never ventured to aſſume the tile, of ſovereigns, At- 
talus therefore was the firſt of bis houſe who took it upon 
him, and tranſmitted it, with bis dominions, to his pot- 
terity, who enjoyed it to the third generation. 

Whilſt -Eumenes, and after him Attalus, were ſeizing 
the provinces of the Syrian empire in the weſt, Theodotus 
and Arſaces were proceeding by their example in the eaſt. 
(y) The latter heariog that Seleucis had been flain in the 
battle. of Ancyra, turned his arms againſt Hyrcania, and 
annexed it io Parthia, which he had diſmembred from the 
empire. He then erected theſe two provinces into aking- 
dom, which in proceſs of time became very formidable to 
the empire of the Romans. Theodotus dying ſoon after, 
Arſaces made a league offenſive and defenfive with his ſon, 
who bore the ſame name, and ſucceeded his father in Bac - 
tria; and they mutually ſupported themſelves in their do 
minions by this union. The two brothers, notwithſtanding 
theſe tranſactions, continued the war againſt each other, 
with the moſt iaplecatite warmth, not conſidering that 
while they contended with each other for the empire their 
U (x) A. M. 3763. J. C. 241 Athen. "RF . 

xiii, p. 624.  Valer; ex Polyb. 
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father bad left them, the whole would be gradually wreſt- 
ed from them by their common enemies. 
The treaſure and forces of Antiochus being exhauſted 
by the ſeveral overthrows and loſſes he had ſuſtained, he 
was obliged to wander from one retreat to another, with 
the ſhattered remains of his party, till he was at laſt en- 
tirely driven out of Meſopotamia: (2) Finding therefore 
that there was no place in all che empire of Syria, where 
he could poſſihly continue in ſafety, he retired for refuge 
to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, whoſe daughter he 
had eſpouſed. Atriarathes, notwithſtanding this alliance, 
was ſoon weary of entertaining a ſon-in-law who be · 
became a burden to him; | for which reaſon he determined 
to deſtroy him. Antiochus being informed of his deſign, 
II the danger by a ſpeedy retreat into Egypt; where 
he rather choſe to deliver himſelf up to the power of Ptc+ 
lemy, the profeſſed enemy of his houſe, than to truſt 2 
brother whom he had fo highly offended. He however had 
reaſon to repent of this proceeding, for immediately after 
his arrival i in Egypt, Ptolemy cauſed him to be ſeized and 
impriſoned; (a) he alſo placed a ſtrong guard overhim, ard 
_ detained him ſeveral years in that confinement, till at laſt 
he found means to eſcape by the aſſiſtance of a Courteſan; 
but as he was quitting that kingdom, he had the misfor- 
tune to be aſſaſſmated by a band of robbers. 
(b) Ptolemy in the mean time devoted the ſweets of 
peace to the cultivation of the ſciences in his dominione, 
and the enlargement of his father's library at Alexandria 


with all ſorts of books: bui as a proper collection could not 


vell be made without an able librarian, to whoſe care it 
would likewiſe be neceſſary to conſigu them; (e) Everge- 
tes, upon the death of Zenodotus, who had exerciſed that 
function from the time of Ptolemy Soter the grandfather 
of that prince, ſent to Athens for Eratoſthenes the Cyre- 
nian, Who was then in great reputation, and had been 
_ educated by Callimachus, a native of the ſame country. 


0 (2) A. M. 3774. Ant. J. C. 230. (a) A. M. 3776. Ant. ]. C. 220. 
4-2 M. 3763. _ C. 239. (e) Sud. in voce, Z 
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) He was a man of univerſal learning, but none of his 
works have been tranſmitted to us, except his catalogue 
of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the years of their 
reſpective reigns, from Menes, or Miſraim, who firſt peo- 
pled Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan war. This 
catalogue contains a ſucceſſion of thirty-cight kings, and is 
ſtill to be ſeen in Syncellus, 

(e) When Seleucus ſaw himfelf extricated from the tot 
bles his brother had occaſioned, his firſt cares was employ- 
ed in the te · eſtabliſhment of order and tranquillity in the 
dominions he poſſeſſed ; and when he had accompliſhed this, 
he turned his thoughts to the reduction of the oriental 


_ provinces which had revolted from him. This laſt attempt 


however was not attended with ſucceſs; for Arfaces' had 
been allowed too much time to ſtrengthen himſelf in his 
uſurpation. Selencus therefore after many ineffectual en- 


deavouts to recover thoſe territories, was obliged to diſ- 


continue his enterprize in a diſhonourable manner, He 


perhaps might have ſucceeded better in time, if new com. 


motions which had been excited in his dominions during 
his abſence, had not compelled him to make a ſpeedy re- 
turn, in order to-ſuppreſs them, This furniſhed Arſacea 
with a new opportunity of eſtabliſhing his power ſo effeu- 
ally, ihat all future efforts were incapable of reducing it. 

(f) Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as ſoon as 
his affairs would admit; but this ſecond expedition proved 
more unfortunate than the firſt ; for he was not only de- 
feated, but taken priſoner by Arſaves; in a great battle. 
The Parthians celebrated, for nfany fucceeding years, the 
anniverſary of this victory, which they conſidered as the 
lirſt day of their liberty, though in reality it was the firſt 
ta of their ſlavery ; for the world never produced great- 
er tyrants than thoſe Parthian kings to whom they were 
ſubjected. The Macedonian yoke would have been much 
more ſupportable than their oppreſhve government, if they 
had perſeve red to ſubmit to it, Arſaces now began to aſ- 

15 Id. Fn voce Ar, & Eparooterng. (e) A. M. 3786. Ant. 
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ſume the title of King, and firmly eſtabliſhed this empire 
of the Eaſt, which in proceſs of time counterpoiſed the 
Roman power, and became à barrier, which all the ar- 
mies of that people were incapable of forcing. - All the 
kings who ſucceeded Arſaces made it an indiſpenſable law, 
| and counted it an honour to be called by his name; in the 
ſame manner as the king of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy 
as long as the race of Ptolemy Soter governed that king- 
dom. Arſaces raiſed himſelf to a throne from the loweſt 
condition of life, and became as memorable among the 
Parthians, as Cyrus had been among the Perſians; or Al- 
exander among the Macedonians, or Romulus among the 
Romans . This verifies that paſſage in holy ſcripture, 
Which declares, (g) That the Moft High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to . be will, and 
ſetteth up over it tbe baſeft of men. | 
(h) Onias, the ſovereign pontiff of the Jews, had nee 
glected to ſend Ptolemy the uſual tribute of twenty ta- 
lents, which his predeceſſors had always paid to the kings 
of Egypt, as a teſtimonial of the homage they rendered 
to that crown. The king fent Athenion, one of his cour- 
tiers, to Jerufalem; to demand the payment of the arrears, 
which then amounted to à great ſum; and to threaten the 
Jews, in caſe of refuſal, with a body of troops who 
ſhould be commiſſioned to expel them from their count: y, 
and divide it among themſelves. The alarm was very 
great at Jeruſalem on this occaſion, and it was thought 
neceſſary, to ſend a depuration to the king, in the perſon 
of Joſeph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in the prime 
of his youth, was univerſally eſteemed for his prudence, 
probity, and- juſtice, Athenion, during his continuance 
at Jeruſalerh, had conceived a great regard for his charac- 
ter, and as he ſet out for Egypt before him, he promiſed 


to render him all the good offices in his power with the 


(g) Dan. iv. xvii. (b) A. M. 3771. Ant. J. C. 233. Joſeph, 


Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. & 4. | 
'* Arſices, queeſito ſimul conſtitutoque regno, non minus memo- 
rabilis Farthis (fuit,) quam Perſis Cyrus, Macedonibus Alexander, 


* 


thoſe provinces. 
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king. Joſeph followed him in a ſhort time; and on his 


way met with ſeveral conſiderable perſons of Coeloſyria 
and Paleſtine, who were alſo going to Egypt, with an in- 
tention to offer terms for farming the great revenues of 


being ſo magnificent as theirs, they treated him with lit» 
tle reſpect, and conſidered him as a perſon of no great 
capacity. Joſeph: concealed his diſſatis faction at their beha- 
viour, but drew from the converſation that paſfed be- 
tween them all the circumſtances he could defire, with re- 
lation to the affair that brought them to court; and with- 


out ſeeming to have any. particular view in the curiolity 


he expreſſed, 


—— 


As the equipage of Joſeph was far from 


When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed 


that the king had taken a progreſs to Memphis, and Jo- 


ſeph was the only perſon among them, who ſet out from 
thence, in order to wait upon that monarch, without lo- 
ſing a moment's time. 


and Athenion in his chariot. The king, who had receiv- 
ed impreſſions in his favour from Athenion, was extreme=- 
ly delighted at his preſence, and invited him into his cha- 
riot, Joſeph, to excuſe his uncle, repreſented the in- 
firmities of bis great age, and the natural tardineſs of his 
diſpoſition, in ſuch an engaging manner as ſatisſied Ptole- 
my, and created in him an extraordinary eſteem for the 
advocate who had ſo effectually pleaded the eauſe of that 
pontiff. He alſo ordered him an apartment in the royal 
_ of Alexandria, wok allowed him a placs at his 
table. 

When the appointed 97 came for purchaſing by'« auc- 
tion, the privilege of farming the revenues of the provinces, 
the companions of Joſeph in his journey to Egypt, offered 


no more than eight thouſand ralents for the provinces of 


Coeloſyria, Phoenicia, Judaca, and Samaria. Upon which 
Joſeph, who had diſcovered, in the converſation that paſ- 
ſed between them in his preſence, that this purchaſe was 
worth double the ſam they offered, reproached them for 
pretiating the king $ revenues in that NE and * 
Cc 3 


He had the good fortune to meet 
him, as he was returning from Memphis, with the queen 
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ed twice as much as they had done. Ptolemy. was welt 
ſatisfied to ſee his revenues ſo conſiderably increaſed ; but 
being apprehenſive that the perſon who. proffered ſo hone 
a ſum, would be in no condition to pay it, he aſked Jo- 
ſeph what ſecurity he would give him for the performance 
ol his agreement? The Jewiſh deputy replied with a calm 
air, that ke had fuch perſons to offer for his ſecurity on 
that occaſion, as he was certain his majeſly could have no 
objections to. Upon being ordered to mention them, he 
named the king and queen themſelves, and added, that 
they would be his ſecurities to each other. The king could £ 
not avoid ſmiling at this little pleaſantry, which pur bim | 
into ſo good an humour, that he allowed him to farm the 
revenues without any other ſecurity than his verbal pro- 
miſe for payment. Joſeph acted in that (tation. for the 
ſpace of ten years, to the mutual ſatisfaction of the court 
and provinces, His rich competitors, who had farmed 
thoſe, revenues before, returned home in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, and bad reaſon to be ſenſible, that a magniſicent 
 £quipage is a very inoonſiderable indication of merit. 
(i) King Demetrius died, about this time, in Macedonia, 
| 3nd left a ſon named Philip, in an early ſtate of minority; 
for which reaſon his guardianſhip was conſigned to Antigo- 
nus, who having eſpouſed the mother of his pupil, aſcend- 
ed the throge, and reigned for the ſpace of twelve years, 
He was magnificent in promifes, but extremely frugal in 
performance, which occaſioned his being firnamed Doſon. 
Five or {ix years after this period, Seleucus Call- 
i vicus, who for ſome time had continued in a ſtate of cap- 
tivity in Parthia, died in that country by a fall from his 
' horſe, : Arfaces had always treated him as a king during 
his confinement. His wife was Laodice, the filter of And- 
romachus, one of his generals, and he had two ſans and 
a daughter by chat marriage. He eſpouſed his. daughter 
Fo Mithridates king of Pontus, and conſigned Phrygia to 
(i) A. M. 377. Ant. J. C. 323. Juſtin. I. xxvili. c. 3. Dexipp 
Porphyr. Euſeb. (K) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Juſtin, 
I. W. . 3. Athen. p. 153. 
+ This name ſignifies, in the Greek language, One who will gire,” 


dat is to fay, a « perſons who promiſes to gibs, bar ever gives rae 
he promiſes, 


or Ka . * "2 
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her for: het dowry, His ſons wete Seleucus and Antio- 
chus ; the former of whom, tirnamed Teufen. ſnceced> 
ed him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period whey the republic 
of the Achacans begins to appear with luſtre in hiſtory, 
and was in acondition. to ſuſtain wars, particularly againſt 
that of the Lacedaemonians; It will therefore be neceſſary 
for me to repreſent the preſent ſtate of thoſe two republics, 
and I ſhall E with that of the Achacans. 


Sect, II. The: eftabliſhment of the a of the 4. 
. chaeans, Aratas delivers Sicyon from tytanny... - The 
. charadter of that young Grecian... He is enabled, by 
the liberalities of Ptolemy Evergetes, to extinguiſh a 
edition ready to break out in Sichen. Takes Corinth 
from Antigonus king of Macedonia. Prevail on the 
. cities of Megara, Troezene, Epidaurus, and Maga - 
lopolis, to accede to the Achaean ! ; but i not ſoa 
: ſucceſoful with neſpect to Argen.. 


0 H E repulic of the Achacans was not confider« 

able at firſt, either for the number of its troops, 
— — of its riches, or the extent of its teriĩtory, 
but derived its power from the great reputation it acquired 
for the virtues of probity, juſtice, love of liberty, and 
this reputation was very antient. The Crotoniats and 
Sybarites adopted the la vs and cuſtoms of the Achaeans, 
for the re · eſtabliſiment of good order in their cities. The 
Lacedaemonians and Thebans had ſuch an eſteem for their 
virtue, that they choſe them, after the celebrated battle 
of Leuctra, to arbitrate the differences which ſubliſted be · 
tween tbem. 

The government of this republic was bak that 
is to lay, in the hands of the people. It likewiſe: preſery- 
ed its liberty to the times of Philip and Alexander; but 
under thoſe princes, and in the reigns of thoſe who ſue- 
ceeded them, it was either in ſubjection to the Macedo- 
nians, who had made themſelves maſters of Greece, or 
elſe. was. oppreſſed by cruel tyrants, 


Re hated 1. MB. P. 125-130. 4 31 4530 14 
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Alt was compoſed of twelve þ cities, all in Peloponneſus, 
but together not equal to a ſingle one of conſiderable rank. 
This republic did not ſignalize herſelf immediately by any 
thing greatand remarkable, becauſe amongſt all her citizens 
ſne produced none of any diſtinguiſhed merit. The ſequel 
will diſcover the extraordinary change a ſingle man was 
pable of introducing among them, by his great qualities, 
After the death of Alexander, this little ſtate was involved 
in all the calamities inſeparable from diſcord. The ſpirit 
of patriotiſm no longer prevailed among them, and each 
city was ſolely attentive to its particular intereſt, Their 
ſtate had loſt its former ſolidity, becauſe they changed 
their maſter as often-as Macedonia became ſubject to new 
ſovereigns, They firſt ſubmitted to Demetrius; after 
him, to Caſſander; and laſt of all to Antigonus Gonatas, 
who left them in ſabjedtion to tyrants of his own eſtabliſh- 
ing, that they might not withdraw themſelves from his 
authority. 

(m) Toward the benign of the CXXIVth Olympiad, 
very near the death of Prolemy Soter, the father of Phi- 
ladelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy; the 
republic of the Achaeans reſumed their former cuſtoms, 
and renewed their antient concord. The inhabitants of 
Patrae and Dyma laid the foundations of this happy change: 
The tyrants were expelled from the cities, which then uni · 
ted, and conſtituted one body of a republic anew: all af- 
fairs were decided by a public council: the regiſters. were 
committed to a common ſecretary : the aſſembly had two 
preſidents, who were nominated by the cities in their re- 
ſpective turns; but it was ſoon thought edvifeable to-re- 
duce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this lirtle pepublic, 
where freedom and equality, with a love of juſtice and the 
public good, were the fundamental principles of their go- 
N drew into their community ſeveral neighbouring 

, who received. their laws, and afſociated n 
I ET | 

+ Theſe twelve cities were, Patrae, Dyma, Pharae, Tritoea, Leon- 

tum, Aegira, Pellene, * Bura, Ceraunia, Olenus, Hclice. | 
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into their privileges. Sicyon was one of the firſt that ac- 
ceded in this manner; by which means Aratus, one of its 


citizens, had an opportunity of acting a very great part, 
and became very illuſtrious. - | 


(n) Sicyon, which had long groaned under the yoke of | 
of her tyrants, attempted to ſhake it off, by placing Clin- 


ias, one of her firſt and braveſt citizens, at her head; and 


the government already began to flouriſh and aſſume a new 


form, when Abantidas found means to diſconcert this ami- 


able plan, in order to ſeize the tyranny into his own hands, 
Some of his relations and friends he expelled from the city, 
and took off others by death: he alſo ſearched for Aratus, 
the ſon of Clinias, ho was then bur ſeven years of age, 
in order to deſtroy him; but the infant eſcaped, with 
ſome other perſons, amid(t the diſorder chat filled the houſe 
when bis father was killed, and as he was wandering a- 
bout the city in the utmoſt conſternation'and diſtreſs, he 
accidentally entered unſeen into a houſe which beloaged 
to the tyrant's ſiſter. This lady was naturally generous, 
and as alſo ſhe believed that this deſtitute infant had tak- 
en refuge under her roof, by the impulſe of ſome deity, 
ſhe carefully conce iled him; and when night came, Wer | 
ed him to be ſecretly conveyed to Argos. 

' Aratus being thus preſerved from ſo imminent a 440. 
per, coriceived in his ſoul from thenceforth an implacable 
averſion to tyrants, which always increaſed with his age. 

He was educated with the utmoſt care, by ſome ho] pitable 
friends of his father's at Argos. 

The new tyranny in Sic yon had paſſed through ſeveral 
hands in a ſhort time, when Aratus, who began to arrive 
at a ſtate of manhood, was ſollicitous to deliver his coun- 
try entirely from oppreſſion. He was greatly reſpected, 
as well for his birth as his courage, which was accompz- 
nied with a gravity ſuperior to his age, and a ſtrong and 
clear underſtanding. Theſe qualities, which were well 
known at that time, cauſed the exiles from Sicyon to caſt | 
their "oye Nr irt in a peculiar manner, and to o conſider 


(00 Plut. in. nr 1037-1037. 
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him as a perſon deſtined to be their future deliveter; in 
which conjecture they were not deceived. 

(o) Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his 
age, formed a confederacy againſt Nicocles, who was ty- 
rant at that time; and though the ſpies he ſent to Argos, 
kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he purſued his mea- 
ſures with ſo much -prudence and ſecrecy, that he ſcaled 
the walls of Sicyon, and entered the city by nicht. The 
tyrant was fortunate enough to ſecure himſelf a retreat, 
through ſubterranean paſſages, and when the people af- 
ſembled in a tumultuous: manner, . without knowing what 
had been tranſacted, a herald cried with a loud voice, that 
Aratus, the ſon of Cliniat, invited the citizens to reſume 
their liberty. Upon which the crowd immediately flocked 
to the palace of the tyrant, - and burat it to aſhes in a few 
moments; but not a ſingle man was killed or wounded on 
either ade; the good genius of Aratus not ſuffering an 
action of this nature to be polluted-with the blood of his 
citizens; and in which circumſtance he made his joy and 
triumph 'confilt, He then recalled all thoſe who had been 
baniſhed, to the number of five hundred: | 
-  Sicyon then began to enjoy ſome repoſe, but Aratus was 
not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. With 
reſpea to the ſituation of afairs, without, he was ſenſible 
that Antigonus caſt a jealous eye on the city, and had 
meditated expedients for making himſelf maſter of it, from 
its having recovered its liberty. He beheld the ſeeds of 
ſedition and diſcord Town within, by thoſe: who had been 
baniſhed,” and was extremely apprehenſive: of their eſſects. 
He imagined therefore that the ſafeſt and moſt prudent 
conduct in this delicate jundnre, would be to unite Sicyon 
ia the Achacan league, in which he eaſily ſucceeded ; and 
this was one of the greateſt ſervices he was capable of ren 
dering his country. 

The power of the Achaeans was indeed but incopſider- 
able; for, as I have already obſerved; they were ooly 
maſters of three very ſmall cities. Their country was net 
ther good nor rich, and they inhabited a co which had 

(o) A. M. 3752. Ant. J. C. 282. 
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neither ports, nor any other maritime ſtations of ſecutity, 
But with all this mediocrity and ſeeming «weakneſs, they 
of all people made it moſt evident, that the forces of the 
Greeks could be always invincible, when under good or- 
der and. diſcipline, and with” a prudent and experienced 
general at the head of them. Thus did thoſe Achacangs, 
(who were fo inconſiderable in compariſon of the antient 
power of Greece) by conſtantly adhering to good counſels, 
and continually ſtrictly united together, without blaſting 
the merit of their fellow-citizens, with the malignant breath 
of envy ; thus, I ſay, did theſe Achaeans not only main- 
tain their liberties, amidſt ſo many potent cities, and ſuch 
a number of tyrants z- but reſtored ann, and iofery to 
moſt of the Grecian ſlates 

Aratus, after he'had-engaged his city in the Ache een 


Pee himſelf among the cavalry, for the ſervice 


of that ſtate, and was not a little eſteemed by the gene- 
rals, for the promptitude and vivacity he diſcovered in the 
execution of their orders : for though he had infinitly con- 
tributed to the power and credit of the league, by ſtrength- 
ening it with his own reputation, and all the forces of his 
country, he yet appeared as ſubmiſſive as the meaneſt ſol · 
dier to the general of the Achacans, notwithſtanding the 
obſcurity of the city from whence that officer was ſelected 
for ſuch an employment. This is certainly an excellent 
example for young princes and noblemen, when they ſerve 
in armies, which will teach them to forget their birth on 
thoſe occaſions, and pay an exact ſubmiſſion to the orders 
of their commanders. 

p) The conduct and character of Aratus are undoubted- 
ly worthy of admiration. © He was. naturally polite and 
obliging ; his ſentiments were great and noble; and be 
entirely devoted himſelf to the good of the ſtate, without i 
any intereſted vie we. He was an implacable enemy to 
tyrants, and regulated his friendſhip and enmity by the 
public utility, He was qualified, in many particulars, io 
appear at the head of affairs; his expreſſions in diſcourſe 
vere always proper; his thoughts juſt ; and even his ſi- 

G) Flut. in Arat. p. 1031. Polyb. I- dv. p. 277, 278. 8 
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lence judicious He conducted himſelf with a complaceney 
ol temper, in all differences that atoſe in any deliberations 
of moment, and had no ſuperior in the happy art of con- 
tracting friundſhips and alliances. He had a wonderful 
facility in forming enterprizes againſt an enemy; in making 
his deſigns impenetrable ſecreis, and in executing them 
happily by his patience and intrepidity. It muſt however 
be acknowleged, that this celebrated Aratus did not ſeem 
to be the ſame man, at the head of an army; nothing could 
then be diſcovered in him but protraction, irreſolution, and 
- timidity 3. whilſt every proſpeR of dagger was inſupportable 
to him, Not that he really wanted courage and boldneſs, 
but theſe qualities ſeemed to be ſtruck languid by the 
greatneſs of the execution, and he was only timorous on 
certain occaſions and at intetvals. It was from this diſ- 
poſition of his, that all Pelopouncſus was filted with the 
trophies. of his conquerors, and the monuments of his own 
defeats, In this manner, ſays Polybius, has nature com- 
pounded different and contrary qualities together, not only 
in the bodies of men, but even in their minds; and hence 
it is that we are to account for the ſurpriſing diverſity we 
frequently perceive in the ſame perſons. On ſome occa- 
ſions they appear lively, heroic, and undaunted ; and at 
others, all their vigour, Vivacity, and reſolution, entirely 
abandon them. 

(q) I have already obſerved, that thoſe citizens 5 had 
been baniſhed, gave Aratus great perplexity. His dif- 
quiet was occaſioned by their pretenſions to the lands and 
boufes they poſſeſſed before their exile ; the greateſt part 
of which had been conſigned to other petſons, u ho after- 
wards ſold them, and diſappeared upon the expulſion of 
the tyrant, It was reaſonable that theſe exiles ſhould be 
| reioſtated in their former poſſeſhons, after their recal from 

baniſhment, and they made application to that eſſect with 
all imaginable importunity. On the other hand, the great- 
eſt part of what they claimed had been alienated to fair 
purchaſers, who conſequently expected to be reimburſed, 


(q) A. M. l Ant. J. C. 251. Plut, in Arat. p. 1031", 
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before they delivered up fach houſes and lands to the 
claimants. The pretenſionis and complaints on this occa- 


Gon were vigorouſly urged on both fides,” and Sicyon was 


in the utmoſt danger of being ruined by a civil war, which 
ſeemed inevitable, Never was any aſſair more difficult 
than this. Aratus was incapable of reconciling the two 
parties, whole demands were! equally equitable} and it 
was impoſſible to ſatisfy them both at the fame me, with» 
out expendiag very conſiderable ſums, which the ſtate was 
in no condition to furniſh, In this emergency be could 
thick of no reſource” but the  gogdneſs and ſiberality of 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, which e himſe lf had experienced 
on the following occaſion. RE nene 
That prince was extremely catious in portraits and o- 
ther paintings: Aratus therefore, -who was an excellent 
judge of ſuch performances, collected all the works of the 
greateſt maſters which ke could poſſibly procure, eſpecially 
thoſe of Pamphilus and Melanthus, and ſent them to the 
king. Sicyon was {till 'in-great. reputation for: the arts, and 
painting in particular; the true taſte of which was preſerv- 
ed there in all its antient purity, - It is even ſaid, that 
Apelles, wh was then admired by all the world, bad 
been at Sicyon, here he frequented the ſchools of two 
painters, to whom he gave a talent, (equal to a thouſand 
croung) not for acquiring a perfection in the art from 
chem, but in order to obtain a ſhate in their great reputa- 
tion, When Aratus had reinſtated his city in its former 
liberties, he deſtroyed all zhe pictures of the tyrants ; but 
when he came to that of Ariſtratus, ha reĩgned in the time 
of Philip, and whom the paitter had repreſented iothe atti- 
tude of ſtanding in a triumphant chariot, he heſitated along 
time whether be ſhould deſace it or not; for all the ca- 
pital diſciples of Melanthus had contributed to the comple · 
tion of that piece, and it had even been touched by the 
pencil of Apelles. This work was ſo inimitable in its 
Kind, that Aratus was inchanted With its beauties ; but 


Ws averſion for tyrants prevailed! ofer his admiration of 


he picture, and be accordioghy vrdeted it to be deſtroyed. 
ou. VII I ane Wa bos ne s nn ops ; 
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I be fine taſte of Aratus for painting, bad recommended 
him to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he therefore 
thought he might take the liberty to implore the generoſi · 
ty of that prince, in the melancholy ſituation to which he 
was then reduced... With this view he embarked for Egypt; 
but was expoſed to many dangers and difappointments, 
before he could arrive ia that kingdom. He had a long 
audience of Ptolemy, who eſteemed him the better, the 
more he knew him; and preſented him with a hundred 
and fifty talents for the benefit of his city. - Aratus carried 
' away forty talents when he ſet out for Peloponneſus, and 
the king remitted him the remainder in ſeparate payments. 
His fortunate return occaſion univerſal joy in Sicyon, 
and he was inveſted with full power to decide the preten- 
ſions of the exiles, and regulate the partitions to be made 
In their favour; But as a wiſe politician, who is not for 
engroſſing the deciſion of all affairs to himſelf, is not af. 
raid of diminiſhing his reputation by admitting others to 
ſhare it with him, he firmly refuſed the bonours deſigned 
him, and nominated for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of 
the greateſt repute, in conjunction with whom he at [aſt 
reſtored harmony and peace among the inhabitants, and 
refunded to the ſeveral purchaſers all the ſums they bad 
expended for the lands and houſes they had actual l) 
bought. It bas always been obſerved, that glory purſues 
thoſe who are induſtrious to decline it. Aratus, there - 
fore, who. thought himſelf in need of good counſels, to 
aſſiſt him in the determination of this important affar, 
(and perſons of the greateſt merit always entertain the 
ſame diffidence- of themſelves) had all the honour of thi 
affair. His conduct was infinitely applauded ;' ſtatues were 
erected to him, and the people by public, inſcriptions de. 
clared him the father of the people, and the deliverer of his 
country! Theſe are qualities that ipfinitely tranſcend. thoſe 

of the moſt celebrated conquero res. 
A: Jacceſs ſo illuſttious gave Antigonus jealouſy and 
„ ©.even'fear ; in conſequence of which, at a public entertan 
est, be artfully enhanced the merit and icapacity' of th! 
© yourg man by extraordinary praiſes, poſſibly with an in. 
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tention either to gain him over to his own intereſt, or to 
render him ſuſpected to Ptolemy, He inſinuated, in terms 
ſufficiently intelligible, that Aratus having diſcovered by 
his ow experience, the vanity of the Egyptian pride, 
intended to attach himſelf to bis ſeryjce; and that he 
therefore was reſolved' to employ him in his affairs: He 
concluded this ſtrain of artifice with entreating all the lords 
of his court "who were then preſent, to regard him for 
the future as their friend. The! particulars of this diſ- 
courſe were ſoon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a lit- 
tle ſurprized and afflicted when he heard them; and he 
complained'to-Aratus of this injurious change, but the 
an? eaſily juſtiſied himſelf to that monarch, 2 
| « Aratushaving been elected general of the W for 
the firlt time, ravaged Locris and all the territory of Ca- 
lydon; and advanced with a body of ten thouſand men to 
fuccoar the Boeotiaus; but was ſo unfortunate as not to 
arrive among them dll after the battle of Chaeronea 7. 
in which they were defeated by the tolians. 

r) Eight years after this tranſaction, he was cledded 
Rogral of the Achaeans a fecond time, and rendered great 
ſervice to all Greece, by an action which, according to 
Plutarch, was equal to any of the moſt illuſtrious enter - 
Pray of the Grecian leaders. 

+ The Iſthmus of Corinth, which ſeparates the two ſeas, 
unites the continent of Greece with that of Peloponneſus z 
the citadel alſo of Corinth, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Acro Corinthus, is ſituated on a high mountain, exactly in 
the middle of thoſe two continents, that are there divided 
from each other by a very narrow neck of land; by which 
means this fortreſs, when furniſhed with a ood garriſon, 
cuts off all communication by land and ſea from the in- 
ner part of the iſthmus, and renders the perſon who poſ- 
leſſes it with a good body of troops, abſolute maſter of all 
Greece, Philip called this citadel the ſhackles of Greece, 
and as it was capable of being rendered ſach, it created 


(4A, M. 3760. Ant. J. at 224- 
1 to ip. above forty years before this event, hel a EE 
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jealouſy in all the neighbouring ſtates, and eſpecially in 
kings and prinees, who nen were defirous of ſeize. · 
: iog for their own-uſe, 
- Antigonus, after a long nee io render himſelf 
maſter. of this place, was ſo fortunate as to carry it by 
ſurprize, and made no ſcruple to congratulate himfelf as 
much on this ſucceſs, as on a Teal triumph. Aratus, on 
the other! hand, entertained hopes of wrelling this fortreſs 
from him, in his turn; and while-all his thoughts were 
employed to that ect, an gecidental circumſtance furniſh- 
ed him with an opportunity of accompliſhing bis deſign, 
Erginus, an-ighabitant of Corinth, had taken a journey 
to Sicyon, in order to tranſa& ſome affairs in that city; 
and had there contracted. an intimate acquaintance with a 
banker, who was a particular friend of Aratus. As the 
citadel happened to de the ſubject of one of their coover- 
ſations, Erginus told his friend, that, when he went to 
viſit his brother, who was a ſoldier. of the- garriſon, he 
had obſerved/a narrow tract hen in the rock, which led 
to that part of the ſummit where the wall of the citadel 
was very low. The banker was very attentive to this ac- 
count; and with a ſmile deſired his friend to tell him, whe- 
ther he and his brother would be inelinable to gain a large 
fum of money, and make their fortunes? Erginus imme · 
diately comprehended the bent of this queſtion, and pro- 
miſed to ſound his brotber Diocles on that head, Some 
few days after this converſation. he returned to the banker, 
and engaged to conduet Aratus to that part of the moun- 
tain where the height of the wall did dot exceed fifteen 
feet, adding, at the ſame time, that himſelf and his bro- 
ther would aſſiſt him in executing the reſt of his enterprize. 
Aratuy promiſed, on his pert, to give them ſixty talents, 
if the aſſair ſhould happen to ſueceed; but as it became 
requiſite to depoſite that ſum in the hands of-the banker, 
for the ſecurity-of the two brothers ;| and as  Aratus was 
geither,maſter of fo many talents,” nor bad any-inclination 
to borrow them, for fear of giving ſuſpicion by that pro- 
| raed ch; which would have entirely defented his MD, 
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be pledged all his gold and ſilver, plate, with his wife 's 
jewels, to the banker, as a ſecurity. for the promiſed ſum. 
Aratus had ſo great a ſoul, ſays Plutarch, and ſuch an 
ardor for great actions, that when. he conſidered with him- 
ſelf, how-univerſally the famous Epaminondas and Phoci- 
on had been reputed the moſt worthy and juſt men in all 
Greece, for refuſing the preſents that had been oſſe red to 
them; and preferring virtue to all the riches in the world, * 
he was ſollicitous to refine upon their, generoſity and dilia- 
tereſted ſpirit. There is certainly a wide difference between 


» the mere reſuſal of preſents, and the ſacrifice of a perſon's 
ey ſelf and fortune for the ſeryice of the public. Aratus parted 
9; with all his fortune, and that too without its being known 
h a ſor an enterprize, wherein he alone was expoſed to all the 
the danger. Where is the man, cries Plutarch, amid(t the 
er- enthuſiaſm into which this amiable action had wrought him, 
t to who can poſſibly be incapable of admiring ſo uncommon 
he and ſurprizing an inſtance. of magnanimity 2. Who, eren 
led - at this time, can forbear;to- intereſt himſelf in this great 
adel exploit, and to combat in imagination by the fide of ſo great 
1 a man, who paid ſo dearly for ſo extraordinary a danger, 
be- and pledged the moſt valuable part of his fortune, only io 
arge procure an opportunity of adyanciog into the midſt of his 
me- enemies in the dead of night, when be knew he ſhould 
pro- be compelled to engage for his own life, without any o- 
"NF! ther ſecurity than the hopes of performing a noble action! 
ker, . It may juſtly. be remarked on this occaſion, that the 
oun- tate for glory, diſintereſtedneſs, and the public good, were 
ſteen perpetuated among the Greeks, by the remembrance of 
bros thoſe great men who diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in paſt ages 
nine; | by ſuch glorious ſentiments. This is the great advantage 
ents; which attends hiſtory. written like that of the Greeks, and 
came the principal advantage derived from irt. 
anker, be preparations for the enterprize were diſconterted 


as by a variety of obſtructions, any one of which ſeemed ſuf- 
ation ficient to have rendered. it ineffectual ; but when all theſe 
; pro- Were. at laſt ſurmounted, Aratus ordered his troops to paſs 
prize, the night under arms. He then ſelected four hundred men, 
| molt of whom were unacquainted with the deſign he in- 
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tended to enecute: they were all furniſhed: with fealing- 
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ladders, and he led them directly to the gates of the city 
by the walls of June's temple. The fy was then un- 
clouded, and the moon - ſhone extremely bright, which 
filled the adventurers with juſt apprehenſions of being dif- 
covered. But in a little time a dark fog roſe very forty. 
nately from the fea, and ſhed a thick gloom over alt the 
adjacent parts of the city, ' AW the troops then ſeated 
themſelves on the ground, to take off their foes, | as well 
to leſſen the noiſe, as to facilitate their aſcem by the ſca- 
ling ladders, from which they would not then be ſo liable 
to ſlip. In the mean time, Erginus, with ſeven reſolute 
young men, habited like travellers, paſſed through the 
gate without being perceived, and killed the centinel and 
guards HO were there upon duty. The ladders were then 
fixed on the wall, and Aratus aſcended with a hundred 
of his boldeſt troops; giving orders to the reſt to follow 
him as faft as they were able; and when they had all 
mounted the walls, he deſcended into the city with the 
— oth eee ee row de e eee 
As they were proceeding in i tat, they ſaw a 
ſmall guard of four mem witty flights in their hands, by 

whom they were not perceived; becauſe the darkneſs of 

the: tight ſhrowded' them from their view; Aratus and his 
men ſhrunk back into a line, againſt ſome walls and ruins 
chat were near, Where they diſpoſed themſelves into an 
amboſcade, from whence they ſtarted as the four men 
were'pefhng by, and killed three of their number. The 
fourth, who received a deep wound on his head, fred from 
rde place, andcried*out'as loud as he was able, that the 
enemies were entered the ciry. Ihe trumpets in a moment 
ſounded the alarm, and all the inhabirams crowded toge . 
ther at the noiſe. Fhe ſtreets were already filled with peo- 
ple, who flocked from all quarters by the blaze of innumer- 
able lights that were immediately ſet up in the city, and 
alſo on the ramparts of the caſtle, whilſt every place re- 
ſounded with Wolafect cries that were not to be diſtine 
— 
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Arxatus {jill continued his progreſa, notwithſtanding the 
alarm, and endeavoured to climb the ſteep rocks, which 
at firſt wete very difficult of aſcent; . he bad miſſed 
the path that led to the wall through numberleſs wind- 
ings, which it was almoſt impracticable to trace out. 
While, he was thus perplexed, the clouds diſperſed as if 
a miracle had interpoſed in his favour; the moon then aps 
peared in its former brightneſs, and diſcovered all the in- 


rricacies of the path, till he arrived on the ſpot of grund 


at the foot of the wall, which had been formerly deſerib- 
ed to him. The fkies were then happily covered with 
clouds again, nee 1 ee 
darkneſs. 

The three hundred bn eben Arbtes dad ber winks 
out, near the temple of Juno, having entered the city, which 
was then filled with eonfuſion and tumult, and alſo illa- 
minated with a prodigious number of fights ; and not be- 
ing able to-find. the path which Aratos had taken, drew up 
into a eloſe body, under a bending rock which ſhaded them 
at the bottom of the precipice, and where they. waired int 
the utmoſt anxiety and diſtreſs. Aratus was then ſkir- 
miſhing on the ramparts of the citadel, and the noiſe of 
the combatants" might eaſily be heard: but as the ſound 
was repeated: by the echoes of the neighbouring mountains, 
it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the place from whence it 
proceeded. Thoſe ſoldiers therefore not knowing which 
way to bend their courſe, Archelaus, who commanded the | 
troops of king Autigonus, having drawn out a conſiderable 
number of troops, mounted the afcent with loud ſhouts, 
and a great blaſt of trumpets,” with an intention to aſmult 
Aratus in his tear, and paſſed by thoſe three hundred men 
without perceiving them: but when he had: advanced 4 
little beyond them, they ſtarted from the place of theit 
concealment, as if they had been planted expreſsly in am · 
buſcade, and fell upon him with great reſolution, killing 
all who firſt came in their way. The reſt of the troops, 
and even Archelaus himſelf, were then ſeized with ſuch 4 
conſternation, that they fled from their enemies, who con- 
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- tinged to PI them in their retreat, till they bad all dif- 
perſed themſelves in the city. 
This defeat was immediately Mn, by. the arrival 
of Erginus, who had been ſent by thoſe that were fighting 
on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them that Aratus 
was engaged with the enemies, who made a very vigorous 
defence, and was in great need of immediate aſſiſtance. 
The troops then deſired him to be their conductor that 
moment, and as they mounted the rocks, they proclaimed 
their approach by loud cries to animate their friends, and 
tedouble their ardor. The beams of the moon, which was 
then in the full, played upon their armour, and in con- 
junction with. the length of the way by which they aſcend- 
ed, made them appear more numerous, while the midnight 
ſilence rendered the echoes much more ſtrong and audible; 
by which means their ſuouts ſeemed thoſe of a much great - 
er body of men than they really were. In a word, When 
they at laſt had joined their companions, they charged 


their enemies with a vigour that ſoon diſperſed them, up- 


on which they poſted themſelves on the wall, and became 
abſolute maſters of the citadel by break of day; ſo that 
the ſun's firſt rays ſaw them victorious, - The reſt of their 
troops arrived at the ſame time from Sicyon; and the Cos 
rinthians, after they had willingly thrown open the city 
gates to receive them, aſſiſted them in making the troops 
of Antigonus priſoners of war. | 

|  Aratus, when he had eſſectually ſecured his viory, de- 
ſcended from the citadel into che theatre, which was then 
crowded with a vaſt concourſe of people, drawo-thithes 
by their curioſity to ſee him, and to hear him ſpeak. After 
he had poſted his Achaeans ip two lines in the avenues of 
the theatre, he advanced from the bottom of the {tage 
compleatly armed, with a countenance extremely changed 
by his want of reſt, and the long fatigue he had ſuſtained, 
The bold and manly joy with which this extraordinary 
ſucceſs had inſpired him, was obſcured. by the ren his 
extreme weakneſs and decay of ſpirits had occahon: 
The moment he appeared in the theatre, all the pc 
were emulous to tellify their profound reſpe& ard 8 
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tude, by repeated applauſes and acclamations. Aratus, 


in the mean time, ſhifted his lance from his left to his 
right hand; and then reſted upon it, with his body bent a 
little toward the audience, in which _ he A 
for ſome time. 

When the whale eme was at it laſ flent;- ms 
all thee vigour he had left, and acquainted them, in a long 
diſcourſe, with the particulars of the Achaean league; 
after which he exhorted them to accede to it. - He like- 
wiſe · delivered to them the keys of their city, which till 
then had never been in their power from the time of 
Philip. As to the captains of Antigonus, he reſtored Ar- 
chelaus, whom he had taken priſoner, to his liberty, but 
cauſed Tenne co gull demd, Re ST 
the city. 
| Aratus made himſelf mien 40 temple dt Jano, and 


of the port, where he ſeized twenty-five of the king's 


thips. - He alſo took five. hundred war-horſes, and four 
hundred Syrians, whom he after ward ſold. The Achae- 
ans kept the citadel, in Vis they placed a ae 
four hundred men. 

An action ſo dold and wcceliful; as this, maſt * . 
edly be productive of very fortunate events. The inhabi- 
rants of Megara quitted the party of Antigoous, and join · 


ed Aratus,, Their example was ſoon followed by the > 


people of Traezene and ee who acceded to the 
Achaean league; 


Aratus alſo brought Ptolemy, 1 of Egype⸗ into the | 


confederacyy by aſſigning the ſuperintendency of the war 


to him, and electing him generaliſſimo of their troops by 
land and fea, This event acquired him ſo much credir 


and reputation, that though the nomination of any man to 
the poſt of captain-general for a ſucceſſion of years, was ex- 
preſsly prohibited by the laws, Aratus was however elect- 
ed every other year, and he either by his counſels or per- 


ſonal conduct, enjoyed that command without any diſcon- 


tinuation: for it was evident to all mankind, that neither 
riches, nor the friendſhip of kings, no not even the par · 


ticular ne of Sicyon, his native place, nor any 


they are ſeparated; as the ſuſtenance b 
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other conſideration whatever, had the leaſt competition in 
his. mind, with the welfare and aggrandizement of the 


Achaeans. He was perſuaded, that all weak cities reſemble 


thaſe parts of the body which only thrive and exiſt by 
their mutual union; and mult infallibly ye iſh, when once 
ich they fob- 
ſiſt will be diſcontinued from that moment. Cities ſoon 
fink into ruin, hen the ſocial bands uhich connect them 
are once diſſolved; but they are always ſeen to flouriſh, 

and improve in power and proſperity, when they becdine 


parts of a large body, and are aſſaciated by a unity of in- 


tereſt. A common ptecaution then treigis through the 
whole, and is the happy ſource of life from whence all the 


. Yigour that ſupports them is derjged.-. 


(a) All the views of Aratns, while he Nee 0 in his 


employment, tended entirely to the expulſion-of the Ma- 


cedonians out of Peloponneſus, and the abolition of all 
kinds of tyranny; the re-eſtabliſhment of the cities in their 
antient liberty, and the exerciſe of their laws, Theſe 
were the only motives: which prompted him to oppoſe the 
enterprizes of Arne Gone, — the life of that 


prince, 
(b) He alſo purſued ha Gong conduct wich reſpe& to 


Deinetrius, who ſucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for the 
ſpace of ten years. The Ztolians bad at firſt joined An- 


tigonus Gonatas, with an intention to deſtroy the Achaean 


league; but embroiled themſelves with Demetrius his ſuc - 


ceſſor, who declared war, againſt them. The Achaeans, 
forgetting on this occaſion the ill treatment they had re- 
ceived from that people, marched to their afſiſtance, by 
which means a ſtrict union was. re-eſtabliſhed between 
them, and became very advantageous to all the neighbour- 


ing cities, 


(c) Riyriew was then governed by! ſeveral petty kings, 
who ſubſiſted chiefly by rapine, and exerciſed a ſort of pi- 
racy againſt all the ph countries, Agron, the 

(a) _ I. ü. p. 130. (b) A. M. 3762. Ant. J. C. 242. 


Polyb I. ii. p. 91 101. PR \c de bellis Illyr. p. 760. A. M. 
3770. — C. 234. (e) A. M. 3772. Ant. J. C. 233. 
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ſon of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, ſo 
called from a city of Illyrium ſubject to him, where the 
petty princes who infelted all the neighbouring parts; and 
attacked Corcyra, and the Acarnanians in particular; (d) 
Teuta reigned after the death of her huſband Agron, who 
ended his days by intemperance, and left a young ſon, 
named Pinacus, Theſe people harraſſed in the manner 1 
have mentioned, had recourſe to the Actolians and Abai- 
ans, who readily undertook their defence; and their good 
ſervices were not repaid with ingratitude. The people of 
Corcyra made an alliance with the H]lyriatis, ſoon after this 
event, and received Demetrius 'of Pharus, with his garriſon, 
into their city. F 4 


(e) The Romans wers ſo offended at the piracies'with ; © _ 
which this people infeſted their citizens and merchants, 
that they ſent an embaſſy to Teuta to complain of thoſe 


injurious proceedings. That princeſs cauſed one of the 
ambaſſadors to be lain, and the other to be "thrown into 


priſon, which provoked the Romans to declare war againſt 


her, in revenge for ſo outrageous an inſult. The two con- 
ſuls, L. Poſthumius Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, 


ſet out with a commiſſion to invade Illyrium by land and 
ſea. The people of Corcyra, in concert with Demetrius 
of Pharus, delivered up to the Conſul Fulvius the garriſon 


they had received into their city; ; and the Romans, after 
they had reinſtated Coreyra io its former liberties, advan- 
ced into Illyrium, and conquered great part of the coun- 
try; but conſigned ſeveral cities to Demetrius, as a com- 
penſation for his treacherous conduct in their favour. 

- (f) Teuta reduced to the utmoſt extremity, implored 


peace of the Romans,” and obtained it, on her engagement 


to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illyrium, except a 
few places which ſhe was permitted to enjoy; but the moſt be- 


neficial article for the Greeks was, her being reſtrained from 


ſailing beyond the city of Lyſus, with more than two ſmall 
veſſels, and even thoſe wre not to carry any arms. The 
other petty kings, who-ſeemed to have been ſubordinate to 


"dy A. M. 35 76. Ant. J. C. 228. (e) A. M. 3778. 8 C. 
226, (E) A. M. 3779. Ant J. C. aas. 
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bes The HrISTOoRTY Of 
Teuta, 8 in this treaty, en _ 
mentioned none but that princeſs, 

The Romans then cauſed themſelves to \be-reſpeRted i 
Greece by a ſolemn embaſſy, and this was the firſt time 
that their power was known in that country, they alſo ſent 
ambaſſadors to the Aetolians and Achaeans, to communi» 
cate to them "the treaty they had lately concluded with 
the Hlyrians, Others were alſo diſpatched to Corinth and 
Athens, and the Corinthians then declared for the fir(t 
time, by a publicdecree, that the Romans! ſhould be ad- 
mitted to celebrate the Iſthmian games, with the ſame pri- 
vileges as the Greeks.” The freedom of the city was alſo 
granted them at Athens, and'they were re to be 


initiated into their ſolemn myſteries. 


Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, W on- 


CHI es years, found the diſpoſitions of the people very fa · 


vontable to his deſigns, Several tyrants, whom that prince 
had ſupported with all his ctedit, and to whom he paid 
large penſions, baving loſt their ſupport by his death, made 
a voluntary reſi igoation of the authority they had Auped 
over their citizens: others of them, either intimidated by 
the menaces of Atatus, or: prevailed upon by his promi- 
. ſes, followed their example; and be procured ſeveral ad- 
vantages for them all, that they might Have uo 'tempta* 
tion to repent their condutt. 

(8) Aratus, who beheld with regret the ſubjeaion of 
the people of Argos to the tyrant Ariſtomachus, undertook 
their deliverance ;- and made it a point of honour, to re- 
ſtore liberty to that city, as a recompence for the educati- 
on he had received there, and he alſo copfidered the ac- 
ceſſion of ſo potent a city to the Achaean league, as highly 
advantageous to the common cauſe: but his meaſures to 
this effect were rendered unſucceſsful at that time. Ariſto- 
machus was ſoon after lain by his domeſtics; and before 
there could be any opportunity to regulate affairs, Atiſ- 
tippus, a tyrant more deteſtable than his predeceſſor, ſeized 
the ſupreme power into his oun hands, and had the dex · 
terity to maintain himſelf in that nen . with the 


g) Plut, in Arat. p- T 
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conſediaf the Argives'7 But as be hepeld à mortef enemy 
in Avirws; during whoſe tHe he imagined bis own would 
y dways'be-in danger! Ne. tefolred to deſtroy him by the 

aſiſtance of king Antigone Dofdo, who agreed to be the 
maſter 6f-his vengeance, He had alteady prepared afafe 
{ns in all petto; o wutohed an opportupity for execut- 
ing chere body commiſſion; N prince or commander can 
ever have a more effe@tal yard; than the ſirm and ſincete 
affection of thoſe they go: for” hen once the-nobiliry 
and people hure beet arcuſtomed not to fear their prince, 
bat to fear for Him; thdumerable eyes and Ears are atten 
ue to all chat paſſes; This Aratus was ſo happy as to ex- 
perience in the preſent econufucture. DIED ad N nr 
Plutarch, on this dccafon; dtaws a fine-contraft between 


tranquillity of Arathb. That tyram, ſays he, whb main- 
e bf troops, forthe fecurkty of his per- 
dan, and who had ſtred wre bod of afl thoſe of whom he 
enter tained any dread, was incapable of enjoying x mo- 
ment's repoſe either by night or dy. Every eirrumſtance 
alztmed bim "his fook way the ſcat of tertor and anxiery 
that kene u intermifflom; uud he evem trembled at His 
own ſhadow. A dreadful guard continually watched rount 
his. houſ with Uratrn [words, and as his life was perpetu- 
ally ia their power; he feared them more than all the reſt 
of mankind.” He neveg permitted them to enter bis palace, 
dat ordetelf them to be Thioned' in che portico's which 
entirelyfarrounded/ that ſtructure, He drove away all his 
domeſtics'the moment he brad fupped: after which he har 
the gate of his court with his own hands, and then retired 
vith His coticabineinto an upper apartment, which he en- 
terec by a trap-door. * When this was let down,” he placed 
his beck upon ir, and flept às we may Tuppofe a man to 
lep in his condition, whoſe [dul is a perpetual prey to 
trouble, terror, and apptehenſion. The mother of his con- 
cubite removed each might, the ladder by whit he afcen- 
ded into his chamber, and-replaced it in its former fituntion 
the next morning. Aratus, on the ther hand, who had 
* petperaek power,” not" by the force oF arms, but 
91. 1 6 ä 


the troubles and anxieties uf Atlſtippus, and the peace and 1 
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| merely by bis virtue, and ia effect of the laws, appeared in 
with a plain robe and a mind void of fear ; and where 
as all thoſe who poſſeſa fortrefles, and maintain guards with 
the additional precaution, of arms, gates, and traps, as fo 
many ramparts for their {afety, ſeldom, eſcape. a violent o 
death; Aratus, on the contrary, who. always ſhewed him- 
ſelf ao implacable enemy togyrants, leſs behind him a poſ- 
terity which, ſublits, ſays Plutarch, 80 this day, and is 
ul honoured and. reſpected. by all the world Been 
Axatus attacked the tyrant with open; force, but acted 
Mi no extraordinary reſolution. in the firſt engagement, 
when even one of the wings of his army bad defeatcd the 
enemy; for he cauſed a retreat to be ſounded very unſra- 
ſonably, and. teſigned the victory to the foe,, which drew 
upon him a number of ſevere reproaches.. . He: however 
made amends for, by, fault in a ſecond hatile, whetein A- 
riſtippus and above ſiſteen hundred of his men, loſt |their 
lives. , Aratus, though he had obtained ſo ſignal a victory, 
and without loſing one man, wWas however unable to make 
himſelf maſter of the city of Argos, and was equally. un- fi 
aur i reſtoring — * to the inhabitants; as 2 55 


SY YI 4 & 


from no other inducement, than a. 1115 idea of the happi- 
neſs and glory which be imagined inſeparable from ſupreme 
power: hut he reſigned the tyranny either through. fear, 
or a conviclion. of bis error, upon the remonſtrances of 
Aratus, and, cauſed } his city 10 accede to the Achacan 
league, That Jeague were affeded:to ſuch a degree by ſo 
generous an action, that they immediately choſe him for 
their general,” and as he at firſt was emulous of ſurpaſſing 


Aratus, he engaged in ſeveral enterpri zes which ſeemed ne- 


ne to whom Plutarch addreſſes the ft of Aratus, was 
a deſcendants, and had two ſons, by u hom the race was flill 


eee 


* 
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eſſary at that junQare, and among the reſt, declared war 
igainit the 'Lacedaemonians, Aratus employed his utmoſt 
—_—_— e him in thoſe meaſures, but his endeavours 

miſinterpreted as the effects of envy. 'Lyfiades was 
cc peta ſecond time, and them x third, and each 
of mem commanded alternately, But when he was obſerv- 
ed to act in oppoſition to his rival on all occafjons, and with - 
dir the leaſt regard to decency, was continually repeating 
his/injurious treatment of a virtute ſo ſolid 3 


d mat of Aratus, it became evident that the zeal he affected 
, was no more than a plauſible” outſide which concealed a 
* dangerous ambition, and they deptived him oe, 55 un 
* mand, 12278302 d- e 

W ea B Fey 
er fiderable ſhare in the war fuſtainet by the Achaeans, it 
A e 
*. that people" in this place. 

bo Ster, AI. Aeis ling. of Sparta attempts. ta reform 15 
= | "Pate, and endeavours 14 revive the antient inflitut?: 
4 | * ons 0 of Ly curg us 3. M1 PU be: partly ſucceeds: but 
the * fads, an. 1 275 7 nge in Sparta, at bis return r {rom @ . 
. campalgu in N he had joined Aratus againſt the 
94 Auleoliant., He is at lall candemned to die, and exe- 
ner. cated accordingly. 

and | (b) W he love of ald had crept into the city of | 
gnty Sparta, and had afterwards introduced lux- 
ppi bry, avatice, lloth, effeminacy, profuſion, and all thoſe 
reme pleaſures which are generally the inſeparable attendhnts of 
fear, riches, and when theſe had broken down all the barriers 
es of which, the wiſdom of Lycurgus. had formed, with the view 
hacan of excluding them for ever; Sparta beheld herſelf fallen 
by ſo from her antient glory and power, and was reduced to an 
m ſot abject and humble ſtate, which continued to the reign of 
paſhog Ags and Leonidas, of whom we are now to treat. 
edne- Agis the ſon of Eudamidas, was of the houſe of the Eu- 
. rytionidae, and the ſixteenth deſcendant from Agefilaus, 
5 who made an expedition into Alia, Leonidas, the ſon of 
tatus. n Plat. in 4d. p. e. . 
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Cleonymns,: was of the family of the Agidae, and the eighth 
prince that reigned.ig Sparta, after Paulanias whodefemed 
Mardonius i n the battle of Plataeae, 14 tti 310 19G 0; 1165 
* have already related ihe divifiogs. which aroſe in Sparta 
betwacp.Cleonynuny *-and Arens, in ret 0 abedorereign- 
ty. Which was obtained; by the lauer ; And he afterwards 
cauſed. Pyrthus to raiſe the Liege: of Lacedacmons He was 


ſucceeded by his ſon Acrgtates,.. who.reigned ſevon or eight 


cars, and left a gong ſon named Ares, from. bis grand- 

her. This prince was under the tuition of Leonidas, 
but died in a hort time 3 upon which unte malen 
the regency. to the throne, . ad bus A614CHH a9; 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and . 
ed by the, general corruption into which the government was 
fallen, this depravity and remateneſs from the antient man- 
ners of that people was moſt conſpicuous in the conduct of 
Leonidas; who had reſided for ſeveral — — 
of che Satrapae, and had for many years made bis court 
to Seleucus: : be had even eſpouſed a wife in A . con- 
trary to the faws of 'his Country, and had aftetwerds em- 
ployed his utmoſt endeavours to introduce alt the-pomp 
and pride of princes i into a free country, and a een 
founded upon moderation and juſtice. 


Agis was the reverſe of this character,. He was then in 


the twentieth year of his age; and thong gh de had been 
edueatedl amidſt riches +, and the luxury of à houſe re- 
markable for being eq ually voſuptuous and hauglfty, he 
from the firſt renounced all thoſe enſnating pleaſures; and 
in{tead' of teſſifying the leaſt regard for the ſplendid-vani+ 
ties of dreſs, he made it his glory to appear in a pla ba · 
bit, and to re-eftabliſh the antipnt form of public meals, 
baths, and afl the antient diſciptine of Sparta. He even 
declared opedly, Ther be ſhould not ene met; bx. if 


Jo e Avoys King of Lacedatmon: Gant levers to 
Onias the High Prieſt of the Jews, in which be ack nopleged 
nity between that people and the Lacediemanians * 12 2525 py 
this relation is not cafily to be diſtinguiſhed, nor is it"lefs 
reconcile Me time of Atcus with that of Onias. 
1 Plutarch informs us that his mother Ageſiſtrate, and his £90 
mother Archidamia, poſſeſſed more Seid and 0 alt the orber 


Lacedacmonians together. 2 
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tt were not for the boper of reviving the antient laws and 
. diſcipline of Sparta,” Theſe noble ſentiments were a de- 
monſtration, that Agis had formed a ſolid judgment of 
regal power; the moſt eſſential duty and true glory of which 
1 are derived” from the eſtabliſhment of good order in all the 
| branches of a ſtate, fs ts BOT Pn) cr 
\ dey by wiſe las 
0 This diſcipline began to be diſtegarded; een 
5 Smrwhedbiiesthicarkedionyoverumier} ail U 0d 
; abound in gold. The ſame partition however of lands, 
n which had been made by Lycurgus, and the number of 
5 hereditary poſſeſſions eſtabliſhed by him, having been pre 
ſerved through all ſucceſſious of deſcent, and each father 
tranſmitting his part in the ſame manner as he had receiv- 
ech it himſelf; this order add equality, hich bad been 
preſe rved without interruption, ſuſpended in ſome meaſure 
the ill effects of: thoſe baſes which then prevailed. But 
as ſoon as this prudent inſtitution began to be {truck at, by 
a a law. which permitted every man to diſpoſe of his houſe 
and patrimony in his own life · time, or to make a HS 
mentary-donation of them to'whom he pleaſed; this 
law: effectually fapped the beſt foundatioi of the — = 
polity, Epitades, one of the Ephori, introduced this Jaw, 
40 avenge nr eee 
dilplealed him. 

1 thint 4 whole kate ſhould ſv eably * 
be to change ſuch an antient and fundamental cu- 
ſtom as this, merely to gratify the paſſion of one man. 
The pretext for tis change was undoubtedly the augmen- 
tation of paternal authotity, in their ſeveral families; ſince 
it was not then poſſeſſed oF any! motives for filial reſpect: 
the children of chat community having nothing to hope or 
fear, as they received alike all the fortune they could ex- 
pect, immediately from the ſtate, and with an abſolute 
independeney on their parents. This domeſtic inconve- 
nience, in which every father thought himſelf concerned, 
and which ſeemed to regard all good order in families, cre- 
ated ſtrong ĩmpreſſions on thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare 

in the adminiſtration, Cr them incapable of con- 


322 be HIST OR x * r , 
cGderiog: the mach. renter beer. which would in- 
n wardld be ſoon ſelt by: — ily Soi 


This proceeding is ſuffi cient to conv ince us, diwtkage- 


vous it is to change the antient Jaws +, on which baſis 2 
ſtate, a community bas long ſubſiſted ; and what. precau - 
tions ought to be taken againſt bad jimpreſſions Which may 
_ ariſe through particulat inc onvenienoies from:which the 
vuiſeſt inſtitutions cannot be exempted. What a depth 
of prudenee, penetration into ſuture event and expeti- 
ence, are neceſſary to thoſe ho take upon them to balance 
and compare the advantages and defects of antient cuſtoms, 
-with any new regulations; which are propoſed to be Abdi 
5 in their ſteddz. 7104 Ute 3 ier en: 
It may be jaſtly aformet; that the: ruin .of Sparta. was 
1 by the bew law, which authorized the aliena- 
tin of bereditary eſtates. Thecgreat nen were daily en- 
larging their fbrtunes, by diſpoſſeſſing the heirs to whom 
they belonged; in conſequence of which all patrimooial 
poſſeſſons were funn engroſſed by a very inconfiderable 
_ *maniber of perſons; the poverty which: then prevailed 
| -cheiwhole-onyy! fiivk the people intb; 4 mean in- 
; of mid; byientinguiſhiag sboſe-atdors for virtue 
and glory, which, till then, ha rendered the Spartans fu- 
perior to all the other ſtates of Greece, and hy infuſing 
into the bearts of the people 'nritioplacable envy and aver- 
ion fur thaſe nr n 
| JE. 3 hots mn off sert Full Z UV. 
_-12/The- Sadie sene Shoji i dt ey uns res- 
| * 4 about {dren hundred; aud not many mote than 2 
hund retl of thruſt had pre ſerueũ their ſumi ly aſtatas. A 
me reſt were u ſtarving populﬀce, deſtitute of pevenaes, 
and eneluded from u participation in hondurs and dignities: 
theſe acted with reluctance and mdifferente in warsiagaiolt 
& ſoreiga enemy, becauſe they were ſenſible; the rich would 
be the only | phiners by Heir vidbues” im 4 word; they 
were ns, ene for an opportunity tot change tht 
| « tige plobabife en; Sibus; bil 
— 17 ꝗ qui 
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preſent ſituation of affairs,” ne 27s from 


the oppreſſions they ſuſtained. 
(i) Such was the ſtate of Sparta, when Age entertGned 


the deſign of redreſſing the abuſes which then prevailed 3 


at the ſame time that Aratus was ping his endeavours 
for the deliversoce of his country; The enterprize was 


noble, but extremely hazardous. He obſerved,” contrary 


to his expectation, that all the young men were diſpoſed 
to enter into his views, While the generality of thoſe in 
years, in whoſe minds corruption had taken the | deepeſt 
root, trembled at the very name of Lycurgus and Refor- 
mation. Ile began by conciliating his oncle Ageſilaus, a 

man of great eloquence and reputation, but ſtrongly po 


' ſefſed wich a paſſion for riches which was the very cir- 


tumſtanee that rendered him the mote favourable to the 
deſigns of Agis. He was ready to fink under a lowd of debts, 
und hopell to diſcharge them, without eny dann ten. 
ſelf, by changing the form of government. 


- 4B F 
on mother, who was the ſiſter of Ageſilaus. Her power 


was very great in the city; by a large party of friends, and 
the vaſt namber of her ſlaves ad debtors; and her eredit 
— an extraordinary inflaence in the moſl important 

: when Agis had opened his deſign to her, ſhe was 
ſtruck with-confternatian, on the firſt ideas it preſented to 
her mind; ad employed all the arguments the could, in» 
vent to diſſuade him frotir it: but when Ageſilaus joined 
his o reflections with thoſe of the king, and had mate 
dis ſiſter omprehend the advantages that would accrue to 


Sparta fro the execution of fach a deſign, and repreſent- 


ed to her the glory which-her family would for ever derive 
ſromi iti this lady, us well as thoſe of ber ſex with whom 
ſhe. was moſt intimate, being then animated by the noble 
embitie of the young ptince, immediately changed their 
ſentiments; and were ſo affected with the beauty of the 
projet; that they tbemſelves preſſed Agis to enter upon 
rr exten er i it'as Toon as rp rg "They" Ake wie rat 
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to all cheir friends, and exboried them d nent with hint 


in that affair. Aoaigs ti eat; eee 
Application was alſo made by them:to the other ladies 
of that city, as they were very ſenſible that the Lacedae- 
moniaus had always expreſſed the greateſt; deference to 
their wives, whom they allowed to exerciſe more autho- 


rity in all tragſactions of ſtate, than, they themlelves aſ- 


ſumed in their private and domeſtic affairs. Moſt of the 
riches of Sparta were at that time in the hands of women, 
which, proved a great obſtruction to the deſigns. of Agis. 
They unanimuuſly oppoſed his ſcheme, righily foreſeeing, 


that the plain manner of life he was endeavouring, to re- 


eſtabliſh, and on which ſo many commendations were be · 


{towed, would not only be deſtructive to all their luxuri - 


ous pleaſures, but dixeſt them of all the n and gamer 
= derived from their riches, - 
Amidſt the conſternation this * — pokes they 


addreſſed 1 themſelves to Leonidas, and conjured him, as his 


age gave him an aſcendant over Agis, to employ his whole 


authority in diſſuading his collegue from the accompliſi- 


ment of his plan. Leonidas was very inclinable to ſup- 
port the rich; but as he dreaded the indignation of the 
people, who were deſirous of this change, be could not 


preſume to oppoſe Agis in ac open manner, but contented 
himſelf with croſſing his deſigns hy indirect meaſures, le 


had a private conference with the magiſtrates, wherein he 
took the liberty to calumniate Agis, as a petrſon who was 
offering to the poor the properties of the rich, with. a par · 
tition of lands, and a general abolition of debts, as a com- 
penſation to them for the tyranny he was preparing to u- 
ſurp; in conſequence of which proceedings, ioſtead of 


forming citizens ſor Sparta, he was only railing, a body of 


guards, for the ſecurity of his on perſon. 
Agis, in the mean time, having ſacceeded fo far as to 


cauſe Lyſander, who concurred with him in his views, to 


be elected one of the Ephori, brought into the council a 
decree which he himſelf had drawn up, the principal ar- 
ticles of which were theſe. 1. All debtors were to be diſ- 


Charged from their debts, 2. All the lands which ex- 
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renfled from the valley of Pellene, to mount Taygetus, 
and the promentory of Malea, and: likewiſe to Selaſia, 
ſhould be parcelled out into four thouſand five huodred 
lots. 3. The lands which lay beyond theſe limits ſhould 
be comprehended in fifteen thouſand lots. 4. The laſt 
portions-were to be diſtributed to thoſe inhabitants of the 
adjacent parts, ho were in a condition to bear arms; 
5. Thoſe lands which lay within the limits already mens 
tioned, ſhould be reſerved for the Spartans, whoſe due 
number, which was then conſiderably diminiſhed, ſhould 


be recruited out of ſuch of the neighbouring people and 
* ſtrangers, as had received, an honeſt and generous educa» 
. tion, and were then in the lower of their age, and not 
— diſqualiſied for that elaſs by any bodily defect. 6. All 


r theſe ſhould,” at the times of repaſt, be diſpoſed into fifty 
b halls, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Phidicier ; thie leaſt 
of which ſhould contain two hundred, and the largeſt four 
hundred: and laſtly, they were all to obſerxe the ſame 
a dane of life add diſoipline as their · ace tors 

This decree being oppoſed by the ſenators, Aa d 
timents differed from thuſe of Agis, Lyſandet᷑ tauſed the 
people to be aſſembled, und in the ſtrungeſt terms ex- 
horted the citizens to conſent to it; He was ſeconded by 
Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whoſe heart glowed with 
zeal for the public welfare; and he repreſented to the 
people, with all the energy he could poſſibly expreſa, e · 
ery motive that could moſt affect them. Particularly, 
the reſpect they owed to the memory of their illuſtrious 
legiſlator Lyrurgus; the oath their anceſtors had taken, 
in the names of themſelves and all their poſterity, to pre · 
ſerve thoſe ſacred inſtitutions in the moſt inviolable man- 
ner ; the glory and honour Sparta had enjoyed, during 
the time ſhe ſtrictly adhered to them; and the infamous 
degeneracy inta which ſhe had funk; ever ſince they had 
been diſregarded by her: he then ſet forth the miſerable 
condition of the Spartans, thoſe anticnt maſters of Greece, 
thoſe triumphant conquerors of Aſia, thoſe mighty ſove- 
reigns by fea un l "was once en a the —_ 


; 


 Huenced by their obſequiouſneſs to à Handful of men, who 


tbey would recal to their temembrance thoſe antient o- 


thought his example would hade more efficacy than any 


which were very cbnſiderable, conſiſting of large tracts of 


offer they had heard from Agis, ſo he was ſenſible, that 
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| King v tremble on his throne, but were now dipeſted of 


their cities and houſes, by the inſatiable avariceæ of their 
own citizens, who had reduced thetn'to the loweſt extremes 
of poverty ant{ ſhameful iadigenes ; which mighetbe con- 
ſidered as the completion of all” their dalamities, as by 
theſe means they were expoſed to the inſult and contempt 
of thoſe to whom it was their tight to preſcribeè laws. He 
then concluded; with intreating them not to be ſo far in- 


even trampſed them under their feet like ſo many deſpi - 
cable ſlaves, as to behold,” with eyes of indifference,” the 
dipairy of their city entirely degraded" and loſt, bat that 


racles, which had more than once declated/ that itlle love 
of riches en * fatal co pom and occalion' its to- 
r ruin. r 

King Agis Ger abeenneh bb ths middle of tbe af: 
ſembly; and declared, after'a 'conciſe diſcourſe; - (for he 


words he could utter) that he was determined to deliver 
up; for the common welfare, all his effects and eſtate, 


arable and paſture lands, beſides ſix hundred talents of 
current money ; and that his mother and grandmother, 
together with the reſt of his relations and friends, who were 
the richeſt perſons in Sparta, would do the ſame. ' 

The magnanimity of theit young prince aſtoniſhed all 
the people, who, at the ſame time, were tranſported with 
joy, that they at laſt were ſo happyas to behold a king wor- 
thy of Sparta. Leonidas then took off the maſic, and oppoſed 
him to the utmoſt of his power: For as be knew, that it 
would otherwiſe be neceſſary for him to make the ſame 


his citizens would not think themſel ves under the ſame ob · 
ligations to him, as they were to his colleague, who, when 
n of their eſtates ſhould be ene to the Oy 


50 This was the nfual appellation of the Perfiun mouzrchs. 
5 Equal to ſix hundred thouſand French crowns, - 


ere do you 

ive. en eger ordaing 
e the. freedom of Sparta tg 
ine gontrary, Was his frm. 


0 rom it 99 
he was not *Prized that ſuch. a. rſon 
ba bee, brought up in foreign, unte 
ried.ioto Ahe bone ol a perſian 8randee, ( 
*quanted, with Lycurgus, as not, to k 
Lechs away all achual aa Pollble, debts, by 
N from, the city 


. tor Thgt, with 

os were intended againſt 

| could not /accommodare themſelres 
diſcipline he bad eſtabliſned: That 


Perlons he expelled, tram tb city, vor 
s of alt their, p ions, but from a, mere 
thed. of Me, ad corruption of 
Y-19lPire) the Spartans. with the 


unnoderate Paiton for 
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— immediately determined to proceed againſt 
Leonidas, it virtue of ah ancient, by which each deſeen- 
dant from Hercules was prohibited from eſpouſiag any fo- 
reign woman; and which made it death for any Spartan 
to ſettle among ſtrangers. | Suthcient proofs of - delin- 
quency in theſe particulars were produced againſt Leoni- 
das, and Cleombrotus was prevailed-updn, at 2 ſame 
ume, to aſuſt in the-profecotion,/'and demand the erown, 
as being N ung. and * ſon-in-taw-of 
Leonidas. tub Nel gd, FAKLOW: 21427 2411. 16608: el 
Leonidas was fo founded at this — and ſo 
apptebenſive of the event, that he too ſanfuiry id the 
remple of Minerva, called Chulcibidor: upon which the ' 
wife of Gleombrotus ſeparated herſelf from her huſbabd, d 
and became a ſupplicant ſot her father. Leonidas was 
ſummoned to appear ; but as he refuſed to render obedi- 
ence in that particular, he was dive ſted of his royalty, and 
X was then transferred to his ſon-in-law Cleombrotus, | 
_ 'Lyſander quitted his employment about the cloſe of 
theſe tranſactions, the uſual time for holding it being then 
expired. The new Ephori tock tiris opportunity to com- 
mence a proſteution agtinſt him and Madroelides, for ha- 
\ ting voted for che abolition of debts; and a new diftribu- 
tion of lands, contrary to the laws: Lyſtnder and Man- 
droclides, finding themſelves in daßger of beiog con- 
demned, perſuaded the two kings, that if they would only 
be united with each other, they would have no cauſe to 
be diſquieted by any decrees of the/Ephort, who were 
Privileged: indeed to decide berweer them when they were 
divided/in their ſentiments,” büt had 50 fipht to interpoſe 
in their affairs,” when they conchr tet im the ſame opinions. 
The two kings, ih order to improve this remohſtrance, 
eie the aſſembly, where they compelled the Ephori 
to quit their ſeats; and ſubllitared others in their ſtead, 
one of whom was Ageſilaus. "They then cauſed a band 
ol young men to arm themſelves; und gave orders for the 
releaſing the priſoners; in à Word; they rebderet them- 
ſelves very formidable to their enemies Who now expected 
to be put to the fwWord: ä perſonas killed 


ener 


$ 


% 
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on this occaſion, and when Agis even knew, that Ageſi- 
laus intended to cauſe Leonidas to be aſſaſſiaated in his 
retreat to Tegaea, he ordered him to be ſafely conducted 
thither by a ſufficient guard. 

When the affair was on the point of being abſolutely 
concluded without any oppoſition, ſo great was the terror 
which then prevailed, it was ſuddenly obſtructed by a ſin- 
gle man. Ageſilaus had one of the largeſt and belt eſtates 
in the whole country, and at the fame time was deeply 
involved in debt: But as he was incapable of paying his 
creditors, and had no inclination to incorporate his eſtate 
into the common property, he repreſented to Agis, that 
the change would be too great and violent, and even too 
dangerous,” ſhould they attempt to carry their two points 
at the ſame time; namely, the abolition of debts, and the 
diſtribution of lands; whereas if they began, with gaining 
over the landed proprietors, by the annihilation of debts, 
it would be eaſy for them to accompliſh the -partition of 


lands. The ſpecious turn of this reaſoning - enſnared 


Agis; and even Lyſander himſelf was won over to this ex- 
pedient by the artifice of Ageſilaus: In conſequence of 
which all contracts and obligations were taken from the 
ſeveral creditors, and carried into the public place, where 
they were piled into a large heap, and burnt to aſhes, 
As ſoon as the flames mounted into the air, the rich men 
and bankers, who had lent their money returned home 
extremely dejected, and Ageſilaus cried with an inſulting 
air, That he had never ſeen fo fine and clear a fire before. 

The people, immediately after this tranſaction, demanded 
a diſtribution: of the lands, and each of the kings gave 
orders for its accompliſhment ; but Apefilaus ſtill conti- 
nued to ſtart freſh difficulties, and found out a variety of 


new pretexts, to prevent the execution of that affair; by 


which means he gained time, till Agis was obliged to rake 
the field at the head of an army. For the Achaeans, who 
were in alliance with the Lacedaemonians, had ſent to 
demand their aſſiſtance againſt the Xtolians, who threa- 


tened an irruption into the territories _ the gs. 117m, oy 
Peloponneſas, ue nile tt 7 5nd rh 
Vor. VII. 0 f 


mand. The generality of them were young men, in very 
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Aratus, who was then general of the Achaeans, had 
already aſſembled his troops to oppoſe che enemy, and 
had alſo written to the Ephori, who, upon the receipt of 
his letters, immediately ſent Agis to their aſſiſtance. This 
prince ſer out with all poſhble expedition, and the ſoldiers 
teſtified an incredible joy, at their marching under his com- 


low circumſtances of life, who now ſaw themſelves diſchar - 
ged from all their debts and free, and alſo in expectation of 
ſharing the lands; at their return from this expedition; for 
which reaſons they teſtiſied the utmalt affe ction for Agie. 

The cities were charmed to ſee theſe troops paſs 2 
Peloponneſus, without committing the leaſt diſorder; 

Jo quietly, that the ſound of their march was hardly to 0 
diſtinguiſned. The Greeks were entirely ſurprized, and 
made the following reflection: What admirable diſcipline 
and order muſt formerly have been obſerved by ibe armies 
of Lacedaemon, when they were commanded by Age/ilaus, 
Lyſander, or the antient Leapidas ; as they even diſco- 
ver at this time ſo much awe and reſped for their gene- 
ral, though younger: than any ſoldier in bis camp! ! 
. . Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time when 
he was deliberating ina council of war, whether be ſhould 
hazard a battle, and in what manner he ſhould diſpoſe his 
troops. Agis declared for a battle, and thought it not 
adviſable to allow the enemies a paſſage into Peloponneſus; 
but added at the ſame time, that he intended to act as 
Aratus ſhould judge proper, as he was the older officer of 
the two, and general of the Achacans, whereas he him - 

{elf was only general of the auxiliary troops; and was not 
come thither to exerciſe any command over the league, 
but only to engage the enemy in conjunction with them, 
for whoſe aſſiſtatce he had been ſent. The officers of 4: 
ratus, inſtead of treating him with ſo much deference 28 
Agis bad expreſſed, took the liberty to reproach. him i0 
fharp terms for his diſinclination to a battle 3 aſcribing that 
to timidity which, in reality, was the effect of pradence, 
But be vain fear of falſe infamy did not make him abar' 
on his wiſe * n 
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duct by the memoirs he writ on that occaſion, wherein he 
obſerves, that as the huſbandmen had already carried in 
their harveſt, and gathereck in all the fruits of the ſeaſon, 
he judged it more adviſeable to let the enemy advance into 
the country, than to hazard an unneceſſary battle at thar 
juoRtare, when the welfare of the whole league lay atſtake; 
When he had determined not to enter upon action, he diſ- 
mifſed his allies, after he bad beſtowed the greateſt com- 
mendations upon them; and Agis, who was ener at 
his conduct, ſet out for Sparta with his troops. 

(k) The @Ztvlians entered Peloponnefus without. 
obſtrutions, and in their march ſeized the city of Pele 
where their troops, who were intent on nothing but — 
immediately diſperſed themſelves ap and down, without 
the leaſt order, and began to contend with euch other fo? 
the ſpoils. Aratus, informed of theſe proceedings, would 
not ſuffer ſo favoorable an opportunity +0 efcape bim. He 
ten ceaſed to be the fame man, and, without Ioſmg a mo- 
- ment's time, or waiting till all his troops had Joined him, 
advanced with thoſe he then had againſt the enemies, h 
were become weak even by their victory; he attacked then 
ia the very place they had ſo lately taken, and forced thein 
to abandon it after having loſt ſeven hundred men. This 
action did him great honour, and changed-the injurious 
reproaches he had patiently ſuffered i into the Wel w 
plauſes and panegyric. 2 

Several ſtates — bavksgy now device inle's 
confederacy againſt the Achaeans, Aratus endeavoured to 
contract a friendſhip and alliance with the Aetolians, in 
which he eaſily ſucceeded; for a peace was not only con- 
cluded —— them, but he alſo eſſectually negotiated an 
offenſive and defenſive league between the two nations of 
Aetolia and Achaea. 

() Agis, hen he arrived at Sparta, found a great Tl 
in the ſtate of affairs. Ageſilaus, who was one of the 
Ephori, being no longer reſtrained by fear as formerly, 
and entirely intent upon the win of his avarice, 

(k) Plut. in Arat. p. 10414. 

ch A. M. 3760, Ant. J. un in Agid, P. 803—80· 


ſo moving a ſight, and were ſtruck with admiration at the 


O my father, /aid * this habit of wee which I gow 
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committed the greateſt violence and injuſtice; when he 
found himſelf univerſally deteſted, be raiſed and maintain- 
ed a body of troops who ſerved him as a guard when be 
went to the ſenate, and cauſed a report to-be ſpread that 
he intended to continue in his office the ſucceeding year, 
His enemies, in order to clude the calamities with which | 
they were threatned, cauſed Leonidas to be ſent for in the 
molt public manner from Tegaea, and replaced him upon c 
the throne, to the general ſatisfaction of the people, who n 
were greatly irritated, to ſee themſelves abuſed in the hopes r 
they bad entertained of the partition, which had never r. 


been carried into execution. 0 
Ageſilaus ſaved himſelf by the aſkſtance of his ſon, who at 
Was univerſally beloved ; — the two kings took ſanctua - by 
ry, Agis in the temple of: Minerva, called Chalcioicos, and ve 
Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. As Leonidas ſeemed to in 
be malt exaſperate againſt the latter, he left Agis, and he 
advanced at the head of a band of ſoldiers into the temple, fee 
where. Cleombrotus had fled for refuge. He then reproach- on, 
ed him with great warmth for aſſuming the regal power, ſha 
in violation of the ties of affinity between them, and for inſſ 
expelling him from his own country in ſo ignominious a ſoft 
manner. Cleombrotus, who had nothing to. anſwer to theſe ſhal 
reproaches, continued ſeated in a profound ſilence, and affli 
with an aſpect that ſufficiemly teſtified his confuſion, His loni, 
wife Chelonida ſtood near, with her two children at ber Chee 
feet. She had been equally fortunate, as a wiſe and daugh ſpok 
ter, but was equally faithful in each of thoſe capacities, thoſ 
and had always adhered to the unſortunate. She had ac- 74 
companied; her father Leonidas during his exile, and now orde 
returned to her huſband, whom ſhe tenderly embraced, but e 
and at the ſame time became a ſupplicant for him with and r 


ker father. . 
All thoſe who. were then preſent. phi ew Fes tears at 


virtue and tenderneſs of | Chelonida, and the admirable 
force of con jagal love. This unfortunate princeſs, pointing 
to her mourning habit and diſheveled treſſes, *<* Belieye we, 
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wear, this dejection which appears in my countenance, and 
theſe ſorrows into which you ſee me ſunk, are not the ef - 
fes of that compaſſion, I entertain for Cleombtotus, but 
the ſad remains of my affliction for the calamities you have 
ſuſtained in your flight from Sparta. On what alas! ſhall 
I now refolye ! While you reign for the future in Sparta, 
and triumph over the enemies who oppoſed you, ſhall I 
continue to live in the deſolate ſtate to which you now ſce 
me reduced? Or is it my duty to array myſelf in robes of 
royalty and magnificence, : when 1 behold the buſband I 
received from you in the flower of my youth on the point 
of periſhing by your dagger? Should he be unable to diſ 
arm your reſentment, and move your ſoul to compaſſon, 

by the tears of his wife and children, permit me to-afſare 
you, that he will be puniſhed with more ſeverity for his 
imprudence, than was even intended by yourſelf, when 
be ſhall ſee a wife who is ſo dear to him expiring at his 
feet; for you are not to think, chat in my preſent conditi: 
on, I will ever conſent to ſurvive him. What. appearance 
ſhall I make among the Spartan ladies after, my inability to 
inſpire my huſband with compaſſion for my father, and to 
ſoften my father into pity. for my huſband } What indeed 
ſhall I appear to them, but a daughter and a wife,” always 
afflicted and contemned by her neareſt relations l Che- 
lonida, at the concluſion of theſe expreſſions, reclined her 
cheek on that of Cleombrotus, while with her eyes, that 
ſpoke her ſorrow in their tears, ſhe caſt a languid look on 
thoſe. who. were preſent... 1 1 2 in 
| Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe with his friends, 
ordered Cleombrotus to riſe, and immediately quit Sparta t 
but earneſtly importuned his daughter to continue there, 
and not fo: ſake a father, who gave her ſuch a peculiar 
proof of tenderneſs, as to ſpare the life, of ber huſband. 
His ſollicitations were however ineſſe cual, and the moment 


at the Cleombrotus roſe from his ſeat, ſhe placed one of her chil- 
nir able dren in his arms, and claſped the other in her own ; and 
giatins e wen ſhe bad offered up her prayers to the goddeſs, and 


killed her altar, ſhe. became a voluntary exile with her 
huſband. How nun this ſpectacle; aud 
* 


* 


tinue in the temple, Leonidas no longer attempted to de- 


prize him, and when he Was one day returning from thence, 
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bow worthy the admiration of all ages is ſuch a model 
of conjugal love! If the heart of Cleombrotus, ſays Plu- 
tarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain glory, and 
a boundleſs ambition to reign, he would have been ſen- 
ſible, that even baniſhment itſelf with fo virtuous a com- 
panion, was a N —— to the condition of a ſo- 
pine | 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleothbromn from Sparta, 
and ſubſtituted 'new* Ephori inſtead of the former, whom 
he had depoſed, he bent all his endeavours to enſnare 
Agis; and began with perſuading him to quit the aſylum 
to which he had retired, and reign in con junction with 
himſelf. In order to which he affured him, that his eiti- 
zens had pardoned all paſt proceedingy „ becauſe they were 
ſenſible that his youth and inexperience, with his predo- 
minant paſſion for. glory, had laid him open to the inſinu · 
ations of Ageſilaus. But as Agis ſuſpected the ſincerity 
of thoſe expreſſions; and perſiſted in his reſolution to con · 


ceive him with plauſible pretences. Amphares, Democha- 
res, and Arceſilaus, who had frequently viſited the young 
prince, continued their aſſiduities to him, and ſometimes 
eonducted him from the temple to the baths, and from 
thence conveyed him in fafety to the ee, * _ of 
Hem was his intimate friend. 

". This ſidelity however was of no long continuance, Am- 
had lately borrowed of Ageſiſtrata, the mother of 
Agis, ſeveral rich ſuits of tapeſtry, and a magnificent ſet 
Filver plate; 'Thefe coſtly ornaments tempted him to 
jettay the king, with his mother and grandmother, It 
Was even ſaid,” that he was much more inclioable than ei. 
her of his two companions, to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of 
Leonidas; and that no one was ſo induſtrious as himſelf to 
ſpirit up the Ephori (of whoſe number he was one) againſt 
Agis. As this 'prigce went ſometimes from the temple to 
the bath, they reſelved to take tat opportunity to for- 


' they advanced up to bim, and” after they had embraced 
him with an air * affeQion, they attended him in bis waf, 
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and entertained him with their uſual familiarity of conver- 
ſation. One of the ſtreets through which they paſt turned 
off, in one quarter, to the priſon, and as ſoon as they 
arrived at that paſſage, Amphares ſeized Agis with an air 
of authority, and cried, Agir, I muſt conduct you to the 
Epbori, to whom you are to be accountable for your be- 
haviour, At the ſame inſtant, Demochares, who was tall 
and ſtrong, 'threw' his mantle round his neck, and drag- 
ted bim along, while the others puſhed him forward, ag 
they had previouſly agreed: and as no perſon came to 
aſſt him, becauſe there was no body in the ſtreet at that 
time, they nee their deſign, and or him i into 
priſon: | 

Leonidas arrived at the ſame time vids a 0 nder 
of foreign ſoldiers, and ſurrounded the priſon; the Ephorĩ 
likewiſe came thither, and when they had ſent for ſuch of 
the ſenators as concurred with their opinion, they pro- 
ceeded to examine Agis, as if he had been arraigned at a 


competent tribunal, and ordered him to juſtify himſelf with 


reſpe& to his intended ingovations in the republic. One 
of the Ephori pretending to have diſcovered an expedient 
for diſengaging him from this criminal affair, aſked him, 


whether Lyſander and Agefilaus bad not compelled him to 


have recourſe'to thoſe meaſures ? to which Agis replied, 
That he had not acted in conſequence of any compulſion; 
but that his admiration of Lycurgus, and a ſincere defire 
to imitate'his conduct, were his only motives for attempt · 

ing to reſtore-the city to the ſame condition in which that 
legiſlator had left it. The ſame officer then demanding 
of him, if he repented of that proceeding? the young 
prince anſwered, with an air of ſteadineſs, ' That he never 
Jhould repent of ſo virtuous, ſo noble and glorious an un- 
dertaking, though death itſelf were preſented to his view 
in all its texrors, His pretended judges then condemned 
him to die, and immediately commanded the public offi- 
ders to carry him to that part of the priſon,” where thoſe, 


on whom the — a eee palled; were 
wy — 
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When Demochares ſaw that the officers of juſtice did 
not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even the fo- 
reign ſoldiers turned their eyes from ſuch. a ſpectacle of 
horror, and refuſed to be aſſiſtant at ſo inhuman an exe- 
cution, he loaded them with threats and re proaches, and 
with his own hands dragged Agis to the dungeon. The 
people, who by this time were informed of the manner in 
which he had been ſeized, crowded to the; gates of the 
priſon, and began to be very tumultuous. / The whole 
ſtreet was already illuminated with innumerable tapers; 
and the mother and grandmother of Agis ran from place 
to place, filling the air with their cries, and intreating the 
people that the king of Sparta might at leaſt have an oppor- 5 
tunity to deſend himſelf, and be judged. by his own citi- 
Zens. The zeal of the people did but animate the mur- 
derers the more to haſten the execution of Agis, leaſt be 
ſhould be releaſed by force that very night, if the people 
ſnould have br time allowed them ſor aſſembling to- 
e —_ | 

As the executioners were leading him to the place where 
they intended to ſtrangle bim, he bebeld tears flowing 
from the eyes of one of them who was touched with his 
misfortune ; upon which he turned to him, and faid, Weep 
nat for me, my friend, for as 4 am cut off in this man- 
ner. contrary to all laws and juſtice, I am much happier 
and more to be envied, than thoſe who have condemned 
me. When he had ſaid theſe words, he offered bis neck 
tage fatal cord, without the leaſt air of reluctance. 

As Amphares came from the priſon, at the cloſe of this 
uagie ſcene, the firſt object he beheld was the- deſolate 
mother of Agis, who threw berfelf at his feet: he raiſed 
her from the earth, and aſſured ber, that Agis had nothing 
to fear; intreating ber, at the ſame time, as. à proof of 
his ſincerity, to enter the priſon, and ſee her ſon. She 
then deſired him to permit her aged mother to attend her 
ia that mournful viſit; your requeſt, ſaid he, is reaſon · 
able, and he immediately conducted them into the priſon, 
but ordered the door to be ſhut the moment they entered 
it, He then commanded the executioner to ſeize Archi- 


- 
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damia, the grandmother of Agis, who had lived to a ve- 


nerable old age among her citizens, with as much dignity 
and reputation as any lady of her time. When the exe-. 
cutioner had performed his fatal office, the inhuman Am- 
phares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the dungeon. 
This unhappy princeſs was obliged to obey him, and the 
moment ſhe came into that diſmal place, ſhe beheld her 
ſon lying dead on the ground, and at a little diſtance from 
him, her dead mother, with the fatal cord ſtill twiſted 
about her neck. She aſſiſted the executioners in diſenga- 
giog her parent ſrom that inſtrument of cruelty ; after 
which ſhe laid the corpſe by her ſon, and decently cover- 
ed it with linen. When this pious office was compleated, 
ſhe caſt herſelf upon the body of Agis, and after ſhe had 
tenderly kiſſed his cold lips, O my ſon, ſaid ſhe, the ex- 
ceſt of thy humanity and faweet diſpoſition, and thy tos 
great circumſpection and lenity, have undone thee, and 
been fatal to us! 
Amphares, who from the door bad beheld and heard all 

that paſſed, entered that moment, and addreſſing himſelf 
with a ſavage air to the mother of Agis, Since you knew; 


ſaid he, and approved the deſigns of your fon, you ſhall 


ſhare in bis puniſhment, Ageſiſtrata roſe at thoſe words, 
and runuiog to the fatal cord, Nay this, cried (he, at lea 
be uſeſul to Sparta. 

When the report of theſe executions was diſperſed 


through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 


brought out of the priſon, the indignation occaſioned by 
this barbarity was univerſal; and every one declared, that 
from the time the Dorians had firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in Peloponneſus, ſo horrible an action had never beem com- 
mitted, It muſt indeed be acknowleged that all the blackeſt 
crimes in nature united in the circumſtances which aggra» 
vated. this; and we may even add too, that the murder 
of the king included and ſurpaſſed them all: ſo barbarous 
an execution, in oppoſition to that reſpect with which na- 
ture inſpires the moſt ſavage people for the ſacred perſon 
of their ſovereign, is ſuch a blemiſh on a nation, as all fuc- 
ceeding nations can never obliterate. 
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(m) Agis having been deſtroyed in this manner, ' Leo» 
iden was not expeditious enough in ſeizing his brother 
Arch idamus, who faved himſelf by flight, but he ſecured 
Agiatis, the conſort of that unhappy king, forcing her to 
reſide in his ow houſe, with the young child ſhe had by 
him, and then compelled her to eſpouſe his ſon Cleomenes, 
who was not marriageable at that time; but Leonidas was 
determined that the widow of Apts ſhould not be diſpoſed 
of to any other perſon, as ſhe inherited a very large eſtate 
from her father Gylippus, and likewiſe excelled all the 
Grecian ladies, in beauty as well as wiſdom and virtue. 
She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all means in her 
power, but to no effect. And when ſhe at laſt was obliged 
to conſent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, ſhe always te- 
tained a mortal averſion for Leonidas, but bebaved with 
the utmoſt complacency and ſoſtneſs to her young ſpouſe, 
who, from the firſt day of bis marriage, conceived a moſt 
fincere and paſhooate eſteem and affection for her; and 
even ſympathized with her in the tenderneſs ſhe. preferved 
for Agis, and the regard ſhe expreſſed for his memory, 
and chat too in ſuch a degree, that he would frequently 
liſten to her with the greateſt attention, while ſhe related 
to him the great deſigus he had Wand n regulation 
of the government. 


* 


ster. Iv. Cleomenes aſcends the. throne of Sparta, and 
engages in a war againſi the Achacant, over nvhom be 
| ebtains ſeveral advantages.. He reforms the govern» 
ment of Sparta, and re-eftabliſhes the antient diſci- 


pline. Acquires new advantages over\Aralus, andthe 


.. »Achaeans. Aratus applies for ſuccour to Antigonus 
king of Macedonia, by whoſe aid the Achaeans obtain 
repeated enn and 40 ame! places from the 

einem 'Y. : | 

@) 3 MENES had a rs ſoul, ee paſhe 

on for glory, joined with the-ſame inclination for 
romperance and ſimplicity of manners as Agis had always 
expreſſed ; but had not that exceſſive ſweetneſs of diſpo- 


(m) Plut. in Cleom. p.-805. (n) Plut in Cleom. p. so- 1 f. 


btain 
n the 
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ſiioo atteoded with the timidity and precaution of that 
prince. Nature, on the contrary, had infuſod into him a 


| vigour and vivacity of mind; which ardently prompted him 


on to whatever appeated great and noble. Nothing ſeem» - 
ed ſo amiable to him as the government of his citizens a- 
greeable to their own inelinations, but, at the ſame time, 
he did not thiak it inconſiſtent with the glory of a wiſe ad 
miniſtration, to employ ſome violence in teducing to the 
public utility an inconſide rable number of obſtinate andi un · 
juſt perſons, who oppoſed it . . the. noſes 
vate intereſt, 

He was far from being alan with the ſtate of in 


which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citizens had long 


been ſoftened by indolence and a voluptuous life; and the 
king himſelf who was fond of tranquillity, had entirely ne- 
glefted public: affairs. No perſon whatever had teſtified 
any regard for the public good, every iodividual being 
ſolely intent upon his particular intereſt, and the aggran- 
dizement of his family at the public expence. Inſtead of 
any care in diſciplining the young people, and forming 
their temperance, patience, | and the equality of freemen, 
it was even dangerous to mention any ching of that nature, 
as Agis himſelf had n nen to pen 
among them. 'Y 
It is alfo ſaid, that Cleomenes, who was gill very young, 
had heard ſome philoſophical lectures at the time when 
Spherus, ho came from the banks of the Broiſthenes, ſet- 
tled in Lacedaemon, and applied himſelf in a very ſocceſſ- 
ful manner, to the inſtruftion of youth. This perſon was 


one of the principal diſciples of Zeno the Citian g. The 


Stoic philoſophy, which he then profeſſed, was ex ceeding- 
ingly proper to infuſe courage and noble ſentiments in the 


»mind, but, at the ſame time, was capable of dangerous 


effects in a diſpoſition naturally warm and impetuous; and 

on the other hand, might be rendered very beneficial, by 

heavy grafted on a mild and moderate character. 2 
(o) After the death of Leonidas, eee log bar 
(oY A. M. 3762. Aut. J. C. 222 
3 80 called from Citium, a city of Cyprus. 
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vive the condemnation and murder of Agis, his fon Cleo- 
menes ſucceeded him in the throne, and though he was then 
very young, it gave him pain to conſider that he had only 
the empty title of King, while the whole authority was en- 
groſſed by the Ephori, who ſhamefully abuſed their power. 
He then grew ſolicitous to change the form of government 
and as he was ſenſible that few perſons were diſpoſed to 
concur with bim in that view, he imagined the accompliſh- . 
ment of it would be facilitated by a war, and therefore ˖ 
endeavoured to emibroil his city with the Achaeans, who, 4 
very fortunately for his purpoſe, had given Spares fome 2 
fy 
an 


occaſions of complaint againſt bim. 
Aratus, from the firſt moments of his adminiſtration, 


nad been induſtrious to negotiate a league between all the 


Rates of Peloponneſus, through a perſuaſion that if he ſuc- for 
ceeded in that attempt, they would have nothing to fear an 
for the future from a foreign enemy. And this was the 6 
only point to which all his meaſures tended. All the other 1 
ſtates, except the Lacedaemonians, the people of Elis, and * 
thoſe of Arcadia, who had eſpouſed the party of the La- 8 0 
cedaemoniĩians, bad acceded to this league. Aratus, ſoon * 
after the death of Leonidas, began to harraſs the Arca- 2 
dians, in order to make an experiment of the Spartan cou- 1 
rage, and at the ſame time to make it evident, that he cone 
deſpiſed Cleomenes, as a young man without the Jeaſt ex» 2 
rience. 
| — When the Ephori received intelligence of this act of mus 
_ hollility, they cauſed their troops to take the field, under Cl, 
the command of Cleomenes:; they indeed were not nu- tage a 
merous, but the conſideration of the general by whom Mo, e 
in 


they were commanded, inſpired them with all imaginable 
ardors for the war. The Achacans marched againſt him 
with twenty thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, under 
the command of Ariſtomachus. Cleomenes came up with 
him near Pallantium, a city of Arcadia, and offered them 
battle; but Aratus was ſo intimidated with the bravery of 
this proceeding, that he prevailed upon the general not to 
hazard an engagement, and then made a retreat; which 
drew upon him very ſevere reproaches from his own troops, 


repulſ 
very 
Putatic 
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end ſharp raiſlery from the enemy, whoſe numbers did 
not amount to five: thouſand men in the whole. The cou- 


rage of Cleomenes was fo much raiſed by this retreat, that 


he aſſumed a loftier air amongſt his citizens, and reminded 
them of an expreſhon uſed by one of their aritient kings, 
who ſaid, That the Lacedaemonians never inquired after 
the number of their enemies, but where they were, He 
afterwards defeated the Achaeans in a fecond encounter ; 
but Aratus, taking the advantage even of his defeat, like 
an experienced general, turned his arms immediately a- 
gainſt Mantinea, and before the enemy could have any 
ſuſpicion of his deſign, made himſelf maſter of that city, 
and put a garriſon into it. 

Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to think 
ſeriouſly on the execution of his former defign, and had 
credit enough to cauſe Archidamus, the brother of Agis, 
to be recalled from Meſſene. As that prince was deſcended 
from the other royal houſe of Sparta, he had an inconteſt- 
able right to the crown; and Cleomenes was perſuaded 
that the authority of the Ephori, would receive a much 
greater diminution, when the throne of Sparta ſhould be 
filled by its two kings, whoſe union would enable them to 
counterbalance their power, But, unhappily for his pur- 
poſe, the ſame perſons who had been guilty of the death 
of Agis, found means to aſſaſſinate his brother Archida- 
mus 7. 

Cleomenes, ſoon after this event, gained a new advan« 
tage over the Achaeans, in an action near Megalopolis, 
wherein Lyſiades was ſlain, in conſequence of engaging too 
far in the purſuit of the Lacedaemonians, who had been 
repulſed when the encounter firſt began. This victory was 
very honourable to the young king, and increaſed his re- 
putation to a great degree. He then imparted his deſign 
to a ſmall number of ſele& and faithful friends, who ſerv- 
ed him in a very ſeaſonable manner. Whea he returned 
to Sparta, he concerted his march ſo, as to enter the city 


Ne that Cleomenes himſelf cauſed him to be aſ- 


J. v. p. 383. et I. vii. p. 511. 
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when the Ephori were at ſupper ; at which time, a ſett of 
perſons who had been choſen for that action entered the 
hall with their drawn ſwords, and killed four of theſe ma- 
giſtrates , with ten of thoſe who had taken arms for their 
defence. Ageſilaus, who had been left for dead on the 
ſpot, found means to ſave himſelf; after which no other 
perſon whatever ſuſtained any violence; and indeed what 
had been already committed was ſufficient. 

The next day, Cleomenes cauſed the names of four- 
ſcore citizens, whom he intended to baniſh, to be fixed 
up in places of public reſort : he alſo removed from the 
hall of audience all the ſeats of the Ephori, except one 
where he determined to place himſelf, in order to render 
juſtice; and after he had convoked an aſſembly of the 
people, he explained to them his reaſons for the conduct 
he had purſued ; repreſenting to them, in what an enor- 
mous manner the Ephori had abuſed their power, by ſup- 
preſſing all lawful authority, and not only baniſhing their 
kings, but even in cauſing them to be deſtroyed without 
the leaſt form of juſtice; and menacing thoſe who were 
deſirous of beholding Sparta happy in the moſt excellent 
and moſt divine form of government. He then added, 
that the conduct he purſued rendered it ſufficiently evi- 
dent; that inſtead of conſulting his own particular intereſt, 
bis whole endeavours were employed to promote that of 
the citizens, and revive among them the diſcipline and e- 
quality which the wiſe Lycurgus had formerly eſtabliſhed, 
and from whence Sparta had derived all her glory and te- 
putation, 

When he had expreſſed himſelf in this manner, he im- 
mediately conſigned his whole eſtate to the people as their 
common property, and was ſeconded in that action by 
Megiſtones, his father-in-law, who was very rich. The 
reſt of his friends, in conjunction with all the other citi- 
zens, then complied with this example, and the lands 
were diſtributed agrecably to the intended plan. He even 
aſſigned a portion to each of thoſe who had been baniſhed, 
and promiſed to recal them as ſoon as affairs could be 

+ This magiſtracy was compoſed of five Ephori, 
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C ſettled in a ſtate of tranquillity, He then filled up the 
F proper number of citizens, with perſons of the beſt charac» 
4 ter in all the adjacent parts, and raiſed four thouſand foot, 
6 whom he taught to uſe lances inſtead of javelins, and to 
A: wear bucklers with good handles, and not with leather 
8 {traps buckled on, as had before been the cuſtom. 
" His next cares were devoted to the education of chil- 
dren; in order to which he endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh 
* the Laconic diſcipline, wherein the philoſopher Spherus 
4 was very aſſiſtant to him, The exerciſes and public meals 
t ſoon reſumed their antient order and gravity; moſt of 
bar the citizens voluntarily embracing this wiſe, noble, and 
* regular method of life, to which the reſt, whoſe number 
* was not very inconſiderable, were ſoon obliged to conform. 
In order alſo to ſoften the name of monarch; and to avoid 
0 exaſperating the citizens, he appointed his brother Eueli- 
h * das king with him; which is the firſt inſtance of the admi- 
| niſtration of the Spartan government by two kings of the 
110 ſame houſe, at one time. 
ek Cleomenes believing that Aratus and the Achaeans were 
| Ps F perſuaded he would not preſume to quit Sparta, amidſt 
ch the diſſatisfactions occaſioned by the novelties he had in- 
40 troduced into the government, thought nothing could be 
= c more honourable and advantageous to him, than to let him 
57 þ fee how much he was eſteemed by his troops, and beloved 
ww 4 by his citizens, and what confidence he entertained that 
aſhe0, the new changes had not alienated the minds of the people 
nd re- from him. He firſt advanced into the territories of Me- 
galopolis ; where his troops committed great devaſtations, 
deim and gained a very conſiderable booty. To theſe ravages 
f= he added inſults, cauſing public games and ſhews to be 
2 * exhibited for the ſpace of a whole day, in the fight of the 
Il. enemy; not that he had any real ſatis faction in ſuch a con- 
er 8 duct, but only intended to convince them by this contemp- 
e lands tuous bravado, how much he aſſured himſelf of being 
ic 24 victorious over them. | 
ary be Though it was very cuſtomary in thoſe times to ſee 
0 


troops of comedians and dancers in the train of other ar- 


mies, his camp was perfectly free from all ſuch diſſolute 
G g 2 | 
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proceedings. The youths of his army paſſed the greatef; 
part of their time in exerciſing themſelves, and the old men 
were induſtrious to form and inſtru them. Their very 
relaxations from thoſe employments were paſſed to inſtruc- 
tive and familiar converſations, ſeaſoned with fine and de - 
licate railleries, that were always modeſt and never ren- 
dered offenſive by injurious reflections. In a word, they 
were entirely conformable to the laws by which the wiſe 
legiſlator of Sparta had been careful to regulate conver- 
ſations, | 

Cleomenes himſelf appeared like the maſter who thug 
formed the citizens, not ſo much by his diſcourſe, as his 
example in leading a frugal life, which had nothing in it 
ſaperior to. that of the meaneſt of his ſabjeQs, an affecting 
model of wiſdom and abſtinence, which facilitated beyond 
expreſſion his accompliſhment of the great things he per- 
formed in Greece, For thoſe whoſe affairs carried them 
to the courts of other kings, did not admire their riches 
and magnificence, ſo much as they deteſted their imperi- 
ous pride, and the haughtineſs with which they treated 
thoſe who approached them. On the contrary, no ſuch 
offenſive manners were ever experienced in the court of 
Cleomenes. He appeared in a very plain habit, and almoſt 
without officers :. the audiences he gave were as long as the 
people who applicd to him could deſire : he made all man- 
ner of perſons a very agreeable reception, without treating 
any body with an air of auſterity, This affable and en- 
gaging behaviour gained him the univerſal love and vene - 
ration of his people, in which the true grandeur and merit 
of a king undoubtedly conſiſt. 

His table was extremely ſimple and frugal, and truly 
laconic. No muſic was ever introduced there; nor did 
any one deſire it, as his converſation well ſupplied its place; 
and it is certain that thoſe who are capable of diſcourſing 
well, may paſs their time very agreeably without hearing 
ſongs. Cleomenes never failed to enliven thoſe repaſts, 
either by propoſing curious and i important queſtions, or re- 
lating ſome uſcful and agreeable piece of hiſtory ; ſea- 
ſoning the whole with a delicate vein of wit and gaiety, 


- 
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| "He thought it neither an argument of a prince's merit or 


glory to attach men to their intereſt by the attractions of 
-riches, and ſplendid tables; whereas the ability of gaining 
their hearts by the amiable power of diſcourſe, and the 
charms of a commerce, in which freedom of thought, and 
ſincerity of manners, always prevailed, was conſidered 
by him as a truly royal quality, | 

(p) This affable and engaging diſpoſition of Cleomenes 

ſecured him the affection of all the troops, and inſpired them 

with ſuch an ardor for his ſervice, as ſeemed to have ren- 
dered them invincible, He took ſeveral places from the 
Achaeans, ravaged the territories of their allies, and ad - 
vanced almoſt as far as Pherae, with intention either to 
give them battle, or diſcredit Aratus as a puſilanimous lead- 
er, who had fled from his enemy, and abandoned all their 
flat country to be plundered. The Achaeans having taken 
the field with all their troops, and encamped in the ter- 
ritories of Dymae, Cleomenes followed them thither, and 
harraſſed them perpetually with ſo much intrepidity, as at 
laſt compelled them to come to a battle, wherein he ob- 
tained a compleat victory; for he put their army to flight, 
killed abundance of men, and took a great number of pri- 
ſoners. 

(q) The Achaeans were extremely dejected at theſe 
ſevere loſſes, and began to be apprehenſive of the greateſt 
calamities from Sparta, eſpecially if ſhe ſhould happen to be 
ſupported by the Etolians, according to the rumour which 
then prevailed, Aratus, who had uſually been elected gene - 
ral every other year, refuſed to charge himſelf with that 
commiſſion when he was choſen again, and Timoxenes was 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead. The Achaeans ſeverely cen- 
ſured the conduct of Aratus on this occaſion, and with great 
Juſtice, as he, who was conſidered by them as their pilor, 
had now abandoned the helm of his veſſel amidſt a threat- 
ning tempeſt, wherein it would have been proper and glo- 
rious for him to have ſeized it into his own hands, even by 
force, in imitation of ſeveral great examples related in hif- 


1105 A. M. 3776. Ant. J. C. 228. (d) Plut, in Cleom, p. 975. 
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-tory, and when he ought to have been ſolely ſolicitous to 
ſave the ſtate at the expence of his own life. If he had 
. evendeſpaired of retrieving the affairs of the Achaeans, he 
| ought rather to have ſubmitted to Cleomenes, who was a 
Grecian by birth, and king of Sparta, than to call in the 
aſſiſtance of foreigners, and make them maſter of Pelo- 
onneſus, as will ſoon appear to have been the event: jea- 
- louſy, however, extioguiſhes all prudent reflections, and 
is a malady not to be cured by reaſon alone. 

(t) The Achaeans being reduced to the laſt . 
and eſpecially after the loſs of the ſirſt battle, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Cleomenes to negotiate a peace. The king ſeem- 
ed at ſirſt determined to impoſe very rigid terms upon them; 
but afterwards diſpatched an embaſſy on his patt, and only 
demanded to be appointed general of the Achaean league, 
promiſing on that condition to accommodate all diſſerences 
between them, and reſtore the priſoners and places he had 
taken from them. The Achaeans, who were very inclin- 
able to accept of peace on thoſe terms, deſired Cleomenes 
to be preſent at Lerna, where they were to hold a gene- 
ral aſſembly, in order to conclude the treaty: The king 
ſet out accordingly for that place, but an unexpected ac- 
cident which happened to him, prevented the interview; 
and Aratus endeavoured to improve it in ſuch a manner as 
to hinder the negotiation from being renewed. He imagined, 
that as he had poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Achaean 
league for the ſpace of thirty-three, years, it would be very 
diſhonourable in him to ſuffer a young man to graft himſelf 
upon him, and diveſt him of all his glory and power, by 
ſupplanting him in a command he had acquired, augmented 
and retained for ſo many years. Theſe conſiderations in- 
duced him to uſe all his efforts to diſſuade the Achaeans 
from the conditions propoſed to them by Cleomenes : but 
as he had the mortification to find himſelf incapable of con- 
ciliating them with this view, becauſe they dreaded the 
bravery and uncommon ſucceſs of Cleomenes, and like» 
wiſe thought the Lacedaemonians were very reafonable in 
their intentions.to reſtore Peloponneſus to its argjeat ſlate, 
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he had recourſe to an expedient which no Grecian ought 
to have approved, and was extremely diſhonourable in a 
man of his rank and character. His deſign was to call in 
the aſſiſtance of Antigonus king of Macedonia, and by in- 
evitable conſequence make him maſter of Greece, 

(s) He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great cauſe 
to be diffatisfied with his former proceedings; but he was 
ſenſible, that princes may be properly ſaid to have neither 
friends nor enemies, and that they form their Mtiments 
of things by the ſtandard of their own intereſt, He, hows 
ever, would not openly enter into a negotiation of this 
nature, nor propoſe it as from himſelf, becauſe he knew 
that if it ſhould happen to prove unſucceſsful, he mult in- 
evitably incur all the odium; and beſide, it would be mak» 
ing a plain declaration to the Achaeans, that if he had not 
abſolutely deſpaired of retrieving their affairs, he would 
not adviſe them to have recourſe to their profeſſed enemy. 
He therefore concealed his real views, like an artful and 
experienced politician, and proceeded by indirect and ſe- 
cret methods. As the city of Megalopolis was neareſt in 
ſituation to Sparta, it lay moſt expoſed to the incurſions of 
the enemy, and the inhabitants began to think themſelves 
ſufficient ſufferers by the war, as the Achacans were ſo 
far from being in a condition, to ſupport them, that they 
were unable to defend themſelves. Nicophanes and Cerci- 
des, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had 
brought over to his ſcheme, made a propoſal in the council 
of that city, for demanding permiſſion of the Achacans, to 
implore the aſſiſtance of Antigonus. This motion was im- 
mediately aſſented to, and the Achaeans granted them the 
permiſhon they deſired. Theſe two citizens were then de- 
puted to be the meſſengers of that propoſal, and Aratus had 
been careful to furniſh them with ſufficient inſtructions be- 
fore hand. When they received audience of Antigonus, 
they lightly touched upon the particulars which related to 
their city, and then ſtrongly inſiſted, in conformity to their 
inſtructions, on the imminent danger to which the kirg 
himſelf would be expoſed, ſhould the alliance, which was 
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then talked of between the Etolians and Cleomenes, take 


effect. They then repreſented to him, that if the united 
forces of thoſe two ſtates ſhould have thoſe advantages over 
the Achaeans which they expected to obtain, the towering 
ambition of Cleomenes would never be fatisfied with the 
mere conqueſt of Peloponneſus, as it was evident that he 
aſpired at the empire of all Greece, which it would be 
impoſſible for him to ſeize, without entirely deſtroying the 
authority of the Macedonians, To theſe remonſtrances they 
added, that if the Aetolians ſhould not happen to join 
Cleomenes, the Achaeans would be capable of ſupporting 
themſelves with their own forces, and ſhould have no 
cauſe to trouble the king with their importunities for his 
aſſiſtance; but if, on the other hand, fortune ſhould prove 
adverſe to them, and permit the confederacy between thoſe 
two lates to take effect, they muſt then intreat him not to 
be an unconcerned ſpectator of the ruin of Peloponneſus, 
which might even be attended with fatal conſequences to 
himſelf. They alſo took care to inſinuate to the king, that 
Aratus would enter into all his meaſures, and give him, in 
due time, ſufficient ſecurity for his own fidelity and good 
intentions, 

Antigonus highly approved all theſe repreſentations, and 
ſeized with pleaſure. the opportunity that was now offered 
him, for engaging in the affairs of Greece, This had 
always been the policy of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
who, by declaring themſelves kings, had converted the 
frame of their reſpective governments into monarchy, They 
were ſenſible that it nearly concerned them to op- 
poſe all ſuch ſtates as bad any inclination to retain their 
liberty, and the form of popular government ; and where- 
ever they found themſelves in no condition to extinguiſh 
theſe, they attempted to weaken them at leaſt, and to 
render the people incapable of forming any conſiderable en- 
terprizes, by ſowing the ſeeds of diviſion between re- 
publics and free ſtates, and engaging them in wars a- 
gainſt each other, in order to render themſelves neceſſary 
to them, and prevent their ſhaking off the Macedonian yoke, 
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by uniting their forces. (t) Polybius, ſpeaking of one theſe 
princes, declares in expreſs terms, that he paid large pen- 
ſions to ſeveral tyrants in Greece, who were profeſſed ene- 
mies to liberty. * 

It cannot therefore be thought ſurprizing that Antigo- 
nus ſhould proveſo tractable to the ſolicitations and demands 
of the Megalopolitans, He wrote them an obliging letter, 
wherein he promiſed to aſſiſt them, provided the Achaeans 
would conſent to that proseeding. The inhabitants of 
Megalopolis were tranſported at the happy reſult of their 
negotiation, and immediately diſpatched the ſame deputics 
to the general aſſembly of the Achaeans, in order to inform 
that people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and to 
preſs them to put their intereſts immediately into his hands. 
Aratus did not fail to congratulate himſelf in private; 
for the maſterly ſtroke by which he had ſacceeded in his 
intrigue, and to find Antigonus not poſſeſſed with any im» 
preſſions to his prejudice, as he had reaſon to apprehend, 
He wiſhed indeed to have had occaſion for his aſſiſtance; 
and though neceſſity obliged him to have recourſe to that 
prince, he was willing to guard againſt the imputation of 
thoſe meaſures, and for having them ſeem to have been 
concerted by the Achaeans, without any privity of his. 

Whea the deputies from Megalopolis, were introduced 
into the aſſembly, they read the letter of Antigonus, and 
related all the particulars of the obliging reception he had 
given them; with the affection and eſteem he had expreſſ- 
ed for the Achaeans, and the adyantageous offers he made 
them. They concluded, with deſiring, in the name of 
their city, that the Achaeans would invite Antigonus to be 
preſent as ſoon as poſſible in their aſſembly; and every one 
ſeemed to approve of that motion. Aratus then roſe up, 
and after he had repreſented the voluntary goodneſs of the 
king ia the ſtrongeſt light, and commended the ſentiments 
that prevailed in the aſſembly, he intimated to them, that 
there was no neceſſity for precipitating any thing; that it 
would be very honourable for the republic to endeavour 

(t) Lib. ii. p. 137. 
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to terminate her wars by her own forces; and that if any 
calamitous accident ſhould render her incapable of doing fo, 
it would then be time enough to have recourſe to her friends, 
This advice was generally approved, and it was concluded, 
that the Achaeans ſhould employ only their own forces in 
ſupporting the preſent war, 

(u) The events of it were however very unfavourable 
to them : for Cleomenes made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
cities * of Peloponneſus, of which Argos was the moſt 
conſiderable, and at laſt ſeized Corinth, but not the cita- 
del. The Achaeans had then no longer time for delibe - 
ration; Antigonus was called in to their aſſiſtance, and 
they came to a reſolution to deliver up the citadel to him, 
without which he would never have engaged in that expe- 
dition; for he wanted a place of ſtrength, and there was 
pone which ſuited him ſo effectually as that, as well on 
account of its advantageous ſituation between two ſeas, as 
its fortifications, which rendered it almoſt impregnable, 
Aratus ſent his ſon to Antigonus amongſt the other hoſta- 
ges. That prince advanced by long marches with an 
army of twenty thouſand foot, and fourteen hundred horſe, 
Aratus ſet out by ſea with the principal officers of the 
league, to meet Antigonus at the city of Pegae, unknown 
to the enemy; and when that prince was informed of his 
arrival in perſon, he advanced to him, and rendered him 
all the honours due to a general of diſtinguiſhed rank and 
A 

Cleomenes, inſtead of attempting to defend the paſſage 
of the Iſthmus, thought it more adviſeable to throw vp 
trenches, and raiſe ſtrong walls to fortify the paſſes of the 
Onian mountains +, and to barraſs the enemy by frequent 
attacks, rather than hazard a battle with ſuch well diſci- 


(u) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Plut. in Cleom. p. $14, 
815. Phut. in Arat. p. 1047. A. M. 3779. Ant. J. C. 225. 


»Caphyes, Pellene, Pheneus, Phlione, Cleonae, Epidaurus, Her- 
mione, Traezene. | 
+ Theſe were a ridge of mountains which extended from the rocks 
of Sciron, in the road to Attica, as far as Bocotia, and mount Ci 
theron. Strab. 1. 8. 
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plined and warlike troops. This conduQ of the king of 
Sparta reduced Antigonus to the greateſt extremities, for 
he had not provided himſelf with any conſiderable quan- 
tity of proviſions, and found it not very practicable to force 


, the paſſes defended by Cleomenes: The only expedient 
; therefore to which Antigonus could have recourſe in this 

perplexity, was to advance to the promontory Heraca, and 
- from theace to tranſport his army by ſea to Sicyon, which 


& would require a conſiderable ſpace of time, as well as 
great preparations, which could not eaſily be made. 
(x) While Antigonus was embarraſſed in this manner, 

4 ſome friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night by 
ſea, and informed him that the people of Argos had re- 
volted againſt Cleomenes, and were then beſieging the 
citadel, Aratus having likewiſe received fifteen hundred 
men from Antigonus, ſet out by ſea and arrived at Epi- 
daurus, 

- Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings 
about nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached 
Megiſtones with two thouſand men, to ſuccour his party- 
at Argos as ſoon as poſſible ; after which he induſtriouſly 
watched the motions of Antigonus, and to animate the 
Coriathians, aſſured them that the diſorders which had 
lately happened at Argos, were no more than a flight com- 
motion excited by a few mutinous perſons, which would 
ealily be ſuppreſſed. In this however he was deceived, for 
Megiſtones having been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh, as ſoon as he en- 
tered Argos, the Lacedaemonian garriſon was reduced to 
the laſt extremity, and ſeveral couriers had been ſent from 
theſe troops to demand immediate aſſiſtance from the 
Spartan army, Cleomenes being then apprehenſive that 
the enemies, if they ſhould happen to make themſelves 
maſters of Argos, would ſhut up all the paſſes againſt him; 
by which means they would be in a condition to ravage 
all Laconia with impunity, and even to form the ſiege of 
Sparta, which would then be without defence ; he there- 
tore thought it adviſable to decamp, and marched with all 
his army from Corinth, Lt, 
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Antigonus, ſoon after this retreat of the Lacedaemo- 
niaus, entered the place, and ſecured it to himſelf with 
a good garriſon, Cleomenes in the mean time arrived at 
Argos, before the revolters had any ſuſpicion of his ap- 
proach, and at firſt ſucceeded fo far, as to ſcale ſeveral 
parts of the town, where he forced ſome of the enemies 
troops to fave themſelves by flight; but Aratus having 
entered the city on one fide, and king Antigonus appear- 
ing with all bis troops on the other, Cleomenes retired to 
Mantinea. | | 

During the continuance of his march, he received ad- 
vice in the evening from couriers at Tegea, which affected 
him as much as all his former misfortunes, They ac- 
quainted him with the death of his conſort Agiatis, from 
whom he had never been able to abſent himſelf a whole 
campaign, even when his expeditions were molt ſucceſſ- 
ful ; and ſuch were his tenderneſs and eſteem for her, that 
it had always been cuſtomary for him to make frequent 
returns to Sparta to enjoy the pleaſure of her company, 
The next morning he renewed his march by dawn, and- 
arrived early at Sparta, where after he had devoted ſome 
moments in pouring out his ſorrows to his mother and 
children in his own houſe, he reſumed the management of 

blic affairs. 

Much about the ſame time, Ptolemy, who had promiſed 
to aſſiſt him in the war, ſent to him to demand his mother 
and children as hoſtages. It was a long time before Cleo- 
menes could preſume to acquaint his parent with the king 
of Egypt's demand, and though he frequently went to vilit 
her with an intention to explain himſelf to her, he never 
had reſolution enough to enter upon the ſubject. His mo- 
ther obſerving the perplexity in which he appeared, began 
to entertain ſome ſuſpicion of the cauſe ; for mothers have 
uſually a great ſhare of penetration with reference to their 
children, She inquired of thoſe who were moſt intimate 
with him, whether her ſon did not deſire ſomething from 
her, which he could not prevail upon himſelf to commu- 
nicate to her? and when Cleomenes had at laſt the reſo- 
lution to open the affair to her; How, my fon, ſaid the 
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with a ſmile, is this the ſecret you wanted courage to,diſ- 
cloſe to me? "why, in the name of heaven, did you nat 
immediately cauſe me. 4e be put on beard ſome veſſel, and 
ſent, woithout a 2 s delay, to any part of the world, 
where my, perſon may, be uſe ofa to. Sparta, before ad. age 
conſumes: and. deftroys it in langaer. and. inattion! _ 

When the preparations for her voyage. were compleat- 
ed, Crateſiclea (for ſo the mother of Cleomenes, was call- 


ed) took her ſan. apart, a few moments before ſhe entered 
the veſſcl, and led him into the temple of Neptune, There 


ſhe held him à great: while, claſped i in her arms, and after 


ſhe had bathed his face with a tender flow of tears, ſhe - 


recommended the liberty, and honour of his country to his 
care. When ſhe ſaw bim weep in the exceſs of his an- 
guiſh at that melancholy parting ; King / Lacedaemon, 
ſaid ſhe, Jet us dry our tears, that no perſon when we 
quit the temple, may ſee us Weep, or do any thing un- 
worthy of Sparta. 
are in the hands of God. When ſhe had expreſſed her- 
{elf to this effect, ſhe compoſed her countenance ; led her 


infant grandſon to the ſhip, 4 commanded the pilot 10 N 


ſail that moment from the 
As ſoon as ſhe arrived at > EIT, ſhe was informed that 
Ptolemy having received an embaſſy from Antigonus, was 
ſatisfied with the propoſals made by that prince; and ſhe 
had likewiſe intelligence, that her ſon Cleomenes was ſol- 
licited by the Achaeans to conclude a treaty between them 
and Sparta, but that he durſt not put an end to the war, 
without the conſent of Prolemy, becauſe he was apprehen- 
ſire for his mother, who was then in the power of that 
king, When ſhe had. been fully inſtructed in theſe par- 
ticulars, ſhe ſent expreſs orders. to her fon, ta tranſact, 
without the leaſt fear * hefitation, Whatever he imagined 
would prove benefici 7 glorious to Sparta, and not 
to ſuffer, bimſelf to} 15 copcefted by bis apprehenſions 
of the treat edt an tient woman Wo a. little. infant 
might, lai Fo, 15 
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. conliderable at that time, and even not inferior to Sparta 
in power and extent, Cleomenes concerted meaſures for 


ioſult from an enemy ſo weak as himſelf; and conſequently 


ſiſtance. The event ſycceeded according to the plan he 


of Megalopolis, that he would reffore them the poſſeſſion 
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(y] Antigonus, in the mean time, having made himſelf 
maſter of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, and feveral other 
cities; Cleomenes, who was then reduced to the neceſſity 
of defending Laconia, permitted all the Helots who were 
capable of paying five minae (about ten pounds ſterling) 
Ar their freedom. From this contribution he 
ed ſive hundred talents, (about obe hundred twenty 
five thouſand pounds ſterling) and armed two thouſand of 
theſe Helots after the Macedonian manner, in order to 
oppoſe them to the Leucaſpides of Antigonus ; he then 
formed an enterprize, which certainly no one could hare 
expecled from him. The city of Megalopolis was very 


ſurprizing this city, and to take it without any oppoſition ; ; 
and as Antigonus had ſent moſt of his troops into winter- 
quarters in Macedonia, while he himſelf continued at E- 
gium, to affiſt in the aſſembly of the Achaeans, the king 
of Sparta jultly ſuppoſed, that the gartiſon of the city 
could not be very ſtrong at that time, nor their guards very 
Hrict in their duty, as they were not apprehenſive of any 


that if he proceeded with expedition in his deſign, Anti- 
7275 who was then at the diſtapce of three days march 
om the place, would be incapable of affording it any aſ- 


had projeded; for as he arrived at the city by night, be 
ſcaled the walls, and made himſelf maſtet of the place 
without any oppoſition. Moſt of the inhabitants retired 
to Meſſene, with their wives and children, before their 
enemies had any thoughts of purſuing them; and Anti- 
gonus was not informed of this accident, till ic was too lat 
70 retrieve it, 

'Cleboienes, out of a generoſty of mind which has fe 
examples in hiffory, ſent a herald to acquaint the people 


of their city, propided they would renounce the Achgeat 


(y) &. M. 3787. Ant. J. C. 233. Polyb. 1. l. p. — Plut. u 
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league, and enter into a friendſhip and confederacy with 

Sparta; but as advantageous as this offer ſeemed, they 
could not prevail on themſelves to accept it, but rather 
choſe to be deprived of their eſtates, as well as of the mo- 
numents of their anceſtors, and the temples of their gods; 
in a word, to ſee themſelves diveſted of all that was mo(t 
dear and valuable to them, than to violate the. faith they 


% 


had ſworn to their allies. The famous Philopoemen, whom 


we ſhall. frequently have occaſion to mention in the ſequel 
of this hiſtory, and who was then at Meſſene, contributed 
not a little to this generous reſolution, - Who could ever 
expect to diſcover ſo mach greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch 
from the very dregs of Greece, for by that name, the 
times of which we now treat, may juſtly be deſcribed, 
when we compare them with the glorious. ages of Greece 
united. and. triumphant, when even the luſtre. of us victo- 
ries was loſt in the ſplendor of us virtue! 
This refuſal of the Megalopolitans highly. enraged Cleo- 
menes, who, till the moment he received their anſwer, 
had not only ſpared the city, but had even been careful 
to prevent the ſoldiers from committing the leaſt. diſorder ; 
but his anger was then inflamed to ſuch a degree, that he 
abandoned. the place to pillage, and ſent. all the ſtatues 
and pictures to his own city. He alſo demoliſhed the 
greateſt part of the walls, with the ſtrongeſt quarters, and 
then marched his troops back to Sparta, The deſolation 
of the city extremely afflicted the Achaeans, who conſider- 
ed their inability to aſſiſt ſuch, faithful allies, as a crime 
for which they ought to reproach themſelves, 

This people were ſoon ſenſible, that by imploring the 
ad of Antigonus, they had ſubjected themſelves to ar im- 


perious maſter, who made their liberties the price of his aid. 


He compelled them to paſs a decree, which prohibited them 
from writing to any king, or ſending an embaſſy withour 
his permiſſion ; and he obliged them to furaiſh proviſions, 
and pay for 'the garriſon he had put into the citadel of 
Corinth, which, in reality, was making them pay for their 
own chains, for this citadel was the very place which kept 
them in ſubjectioa. . Ts abandoned — to 
2 


leign yoke, 


ſignal an honour, and f6 plorious | 4 ue 
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enn! fo abject a manner; as even to offer ſacrifices and 


- libarions, and exhibit public games in honour of Antigonus: 


and Aratus was no longer regarded by them. Antigonus ſet 
up in Argos all the ſtatues of thoſe tyrants which Aratus 
had thrown down; and deſtreyed all thoſe which had been 
erected in honour of the perſons who ſurprized the citadel 
of Corinth, except one, which was that of Aratus him - 
ſelf; and all the intreaties of this generaf could not pre · 
vail upon the kipg to deſiſt from ſuch a proceeding. The 
ſight of theſe tranſactions gave him the utmoſt anxiety; 
but he was no longer maſter of affairs, and ſuffered a juſt 
puniſhment for ſobjeCting himſelf and his country to a fo- 
Antigonus alſo took the city of Mantinea, 

and when he had moſt inhumanly murdered a great num- 


ber of the citizens, and ſold the reſt into captivity, he 


abandoned the place to the Argives, in order to its being 
repeopled by them, and even charged Aratus with that 
commiſſion, who had the meanneſs to call this new in- 
habited City + by the name of him who had ſhewn himſelf 
its moſt cruel enemy. A fad, and at the fame time, a 
ſalutary example, which ſhews that when once'a perſon 
has conſented to ſtoop to a ſtate of ſervitude, he ſees him- 
ſelf daily compelled to deſcend Wer, without Knowing 
where or how to flop. 

Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load his 
republic with ſhackles, was guilty of an unpardonable 


_ crime, the enormity of which, no great quality nor any - 


ſhining action can ever extenuate. Ie ated thus merely 


through jealouſy of his rival Cleomenes, whole glory, and 


the ſuperiority that young prince had obtained over him 
by the ſucceſs of his arms, were .inſupportable' to him. 
What, ſays Plutarch, did Cleomenes demand of the A- 
chaeans, as the ſole preliwinary to the peace he offered 


them ? was it not their election of him for their general? 


and did he not demand that, with à view to compleat the 


welfare of their cities, and ſecure to them the enjoyment 


of their liberties, as a teſtimony of his gratitode for fo 
7 if ane 
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continues Plutarch, it had been abſolutely neceſſary for 
them to have choſen either Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, 
in other words, a Greek or a Barbarian, for the Macedo- 
nians were conſidered as ſuch; in a word, if they were 


| obliged to have a maſter, would not the meaneſt citizen 


of Sparta, have been preferable to the greateſt of the 
Macedonians : at leaſt, in the opinion of thoſe who had 
any regard to the honour and reputation of Greece ? jea- 
louſy, however, extinguiſhed all thoſe ſentiments in the 
mind of Aratus ; fo difficult is it to behold ſuperior merit 
with an eye of ſatis faction and tranquillity, _ 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not ſeem to ſabmit to 
Cleomenes, nor conſent that a king of Sparta, deſcended 
from Hercules, and a king who had lately re-eſtabliſhed 
the antient diſcipline of that city, ſhould add to his. other 
titles, that of captain-general of the Achaeans, called in 
a ſtranger, to whom be had formerly profeſſed himſelf a 
mortal enemy ; in conſequence of which he filled Pelopon- 
nefus with thoſe very Macedonians, whom be had made it 
his glory to expel from thence in his youth, He even 
threw himſelf at their feet, and all Achaia, by his exam- 
ple, fell proſtrate before them, as an indication of their 
promptitude to accompliſh the commands of their imperi- 
ous malters. In a word, from a man accuſtomed to li- 
berty, he became an abject and ſervile flatterer; be had 
the baſeneſs to offer ſacrifices, to Antigonus, and placed 
himſelf at the head of a proceſhon crowned with chaplets 
of flowers, joining at the ſame time in hymns to the honour 
of that prince, and rendering by theſe low adulations that 
homage to a mortal man, which none but the, divinity can 
claim, and eyen to a man who then carried death in his 
bolom, and was ready to ſink into puttefaction; for he at 
that time was reduced to the laſt extremity by a ſlow con- 
ſumption, Aratus was however a man of great merit in 
other reſpects, and had ſhewn himſelf to be an extraordi- 
nary perſon, altogether worthy of Greece. In him, ſays 
Plutarch, we ſce a deplorable inſtance of human frailty, 
which amidſt the luſtre of ſo many rare and excellent qua- 
lities, could not form the plan of a virtue exempt from 


3 F I o ay ef 
() We have already obſerved, that Antigonus had ſent 
his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia, Cleonienes, 
At the rerura of ſpring, formed: an enterprise Which, in the 
opinion of the vulgar,” was the refult of temerity a and folly; 
but according to Pol bius, a competent judge in affairs of 
that nature, it was concerted with all imaginable prudence 
and ſagacity. As he was ſenſible that the Macedonians 
were diſperfed i in their quarters, and that Antigonvs paſſed 
the winter ſeaſon with bis friends-at Argos, withoot any 
other guatd than an inconſiderable number of  foteign 
troops, .he made an'irfiiptionigto the territories of Argos, 
in order to lay them waſte. He conceived'at the ſame 
time, that if Antigonus ſhould be fo much aſſected with 
the apprehenſions of i nominy as to hazard a battle, he 
would certainly be defeated; and that, on the other hand, 
if he ſhould decline Gghring, he would Tofe all bis reputa- 
tion with the Achacavs, while the Spartans, on the con- 
| trary, would be rendered mote dating and intrepid. The 
event ſucceeded according to his expectations; for as the 
whole country was ruined by the devaſtations of his troops, 
the people of Argos, in their rage and impatience, aſſem- 
ble in a tumultuous manner at the palace gate, and with 
a mutmurimg tone preſſed the king either to give their 
enemies battle, or to reſign the command of his troops to 
thoſe who were lefs'timorous than bimſelf. Autigonus, on 
the” other hand, who had fo much of the prudence and 
preſence of mind eſſential to a great general, as to be ſen- 
ſible that the diſhonourable part gf one-in his ſtation, did 
not conſiſt in hearing himſelf reproached, but in expoſi vg 
himſelf raſhly, and without reaſod, and in quittidg certain - 
ties for chance, refuſed to take the field, and perbited i in 
his refblution not to fight,” Cleomeves therefore led up his 
troops to the walls of Argos, and when he had laid the 
far country waſte, marched his army back to Sparta. 
This expedition redounded very much'to his honour, 
and even obliged his enemies to confeſs that he was an ex- 
. cellent general, and a perſon of the higheſt merit and ca- 
| pacity in the condu@ of the moſt arduous affairs. Ta a word, 


(z) Plut. in Cleom. p. 816. 817. Polyb. L ü. p. 149+ 
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they could never ſufficiently admire his mannerof oppoſing 
the forces of a ſingle city, to the whole power of the Ma- 
cedonians; united with that of Peloponne fus, notwithſtan- | 
ding the immenſe ſupplies which had been furniſhed by the 
King; and eſpecially when they conſidered that he had not 
only preſerved Laconia free from all inſults, but had even 
penetrated into the territories of his enemies, where he 
ravaged the country, and made himſelf maſter of feveral 
great cities, This they were perſuaded could not be the 


effect of any ordinary abilities in the art of war, nor of 


any common magnanimity of foul, A misfortune however 


unhappily prevented from reinſtating Sparta in her antient 


Prone as will be evident i in the ſequet, 


Ss or. V. The colabriarid battle of Sdlafia, ———_ An 
- tigonus defeats Cleomenes, who retires into Egypt, An- 
ene, maler himſelf maſter of Sparta, and treats 
that city with great bumanity. The death of that 
prince, who is ſucceeded by Philip, the ſon of Demetri- 
1. The death of Ptalemy Evergetes, to whoſe throne 
Ptalemy Philopater ſucceeds. | A great earthquake at 
.. Rhodes. 'The noble generoſity of thoſe princes and cities 
 nvho contributed to the reparation of the loſſes the Rho» 
| dians had ſuſtained by ch Os The. 1 of the © 
ee Coloſſus. 


ws Bs E Macedonians and Akin s adi 
N _ their quarters in che ſummer ſeaſon, Antigonus 
put himſelf at the head of them, and advanced into Laco- 
nia. His army was compoſed of twenty eight thouſand 


_ foot; and twelve hundred horſe; but that of Cleomenes 


did not amount to more than twenty thouſand men. As 
the latter of theſe two princes expected an irruption from 
the enemy, he had fortified all the paſſes, by poſting de · 
tachments of his troops in them, and by throwing up in- 
trenchments, and cutting do wa trees, after which he form- 
ed his camp at Selaſia. He imagined, and with good reaſon 
too, that the enemies would endeavour to force a paſſage 


"(a) A; M. 3781. Ant. C. 223, Polyb. 1. ii. p. 190 154. 
Plut. in Cleom. p. 81 8, 819. Id: in Philop. p. 358, es 
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into that country through this avenue, in which he was 
not deceived, This Yehile,was formed by two mountains, 
one of Which had the name of Eva, and the other that of 
Olympus. The. river Oeneus ran between them, on the 
banks of which was the road to Sparta, Cleomenes, ha- 


ving thrown up a good intrenchment at the foot of theſe 


mountaios, poſted his brother Euclidas on the eminence 
of Eva, at the bead of the allies, and planted himſelf on 
Olympus, with the Lacedaemonians, and a party of the 
foreign troops, placing at the ſame time along each bank 
ol the river, a derachment of the cavalry, and foreign 
auxiliaries. 

Antigonus, ako he arrived there, ſaw all the paſſes 
fortified, and was ſenlible, by the manner io which Cleo- 
mencs had poſted his troops, that he had neglected no pre- 
caution for defending himſeli and atracking his enemies, 
and that he had formed his camp into ſuch an advantage- 
ous diſpoſition, as rendered all approaches to it extremely 
difficult. All this abated his ardor for a battle, and cauſed 
him to encamp at a ſmall diſtance, here he bad an oppor- 
tanity of covering his troops with a rivulet. He continued 
there for ſeveral days, in order to view the ſituation of the 
different poſts, and ſonnd the diſpoſition of the people who 
compoſed the enemy's army. Sometimes he ſeemed to be 
forming deſigus, which kept the enemy in ſuſpence how 
to act. They however were always upon their guard, and 
the ſituation oſ each army equally ſecured them from in- 
ſults,” At laſt both ſides reſolved upon a deciſive battle. 

It is not caſy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who was 
poſted ſo adyantagiouſly at that time, and whoſe troops 
were inferior to thoſe. of the enemy by one third, but 


were ſecure of a free communication in their rear with Spar- 


ta, from whence they might eaſily be ſupplied with pro- 
viſions, ſhould reſolve, without the leaſt apparent neceſſi - 
ty, to hazard a battle, the event of which was to decide 
the fate of Lacedaemon. | 

Poly bius indeed ſeems to intimate the cauſe of this pro- 
ceeding, when he obſerves, that Ptolemy cauſed Cleo- 
menes to be acquainted, that he no longer would ſupply 
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bim with money, and exhorted him at the ſame time to 
dome to an accommodation with Adtigonus. As Cleo- 
menes therefore was incapable of defraying the expence of 
this war, and was not only in arrear with his foreign 
troops to the amount of à very conſiderable ſum," but 
found it extremely difficult ro maintain his Spartan forces, 

we may conſequently ſuppoſe that this ſituation of his af- 
fairs was his inducement to venture a battle. g 

When the ſignals were given on each ſide, Antigonus 
detached a body of troops, conſiſting of Macedonian and 
Illyrian batralions alternately diſpoſed, againſt thoſe of the 
enemy, poſted on mount Eva, His ſecond line conſiſted of 
Acarnanidns and Cretans, and in the rear of theſe, two 
thouſand Achaeans were drawn up as a body of reſerve. 
He drew up his cavalry along the bank of the river, in or- 
der to confront thoſe of the enemy, and cauſed them to 
be ſupported by a thouſand of the Achaean' foot, and the 
ſame number of Megalopolitans. He then placed himſelf 
at the head of the Macedonians, and the light armed 
foreign troops, and-advanced to mount Olympus to attack 
Cleomenes. The foreigners were diſpoſed into the firlt - 
line; and marched immediately before the! Macedonian 
phalanx, which was divided into two bodies, the one in 
the rear of the other, | becauſe the ground would not ad- 
mit their forming a larger front, 

The action began at mount Era, when the light-armed 
troops, who had been poſted with an intention to cover and 
ſopport the cavalry of Cleomenes, obſerving that the remot- 
eſt cohorts of the Achaean forces were uncovered, imme- 


oops diately wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. Thoſe 
„ but i Who endeavoured to gain the ſummit of the mountain, 
Spar- found themſelves vigorouſly preſſed by the enemy, and in 
pro- great danger, being threate ned in front by Euclidas, who 
eceſſi- was in a higher ſituation, at the ſame time that they were. 


decide charged in the rear, by the foreign troops, who aſſaulted 
them with the utmoſt impetuoſity. Philopoemen and his 
citizens were paſted among the cavalry of Antigonus. h 
vere ſupported by the Illyrians, and had orders not to 
move from that poſt till a particular ſignal ſhould be given. 


the enemy advanced upon him, and after he had deprived 


a manner, as to have eaſily put them to flight. 
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Philopoemen obſerving that it would not be difficult to 


fall vpon this light infantry of Euclidas, and. rout them , 
entirely, and that this was the critical moment ſor the 
charge, immediately communicated his opinion to ſuch of 
the kiog's officers as commanded the cavalry, They, how- 
ever, would got ſo much as hear him, merely becauſe he 
had never commanded, and was then very young; and 
even treated what he ſaid as a chimacra. Philopoemen 
was. not diverted. from his purpoſe by that uſage, but at 
the head of his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to 
fallow him, he attacked and repulſed that body of infan · 
try with great ſlaughter. 

The Macedonians and Illyrians, being diſengaged by 
this operation from what before had retarded their motions, 
boldly marched up the hill to their enemies, Euclidas 
was then to engage with a phalanx, whoſe whole force 
conſiſted in the ſtrict union of its parts, the cloſeneſs of 
its ranks, the ſteady: and equal force of its numerous and 
pointed ſpears, and the uniform impetuoſity of that heavy 
body, that by its weight en, and bore - down all 
before it. 

In order to prevent this ineonrenience, an able officer 
would have marched down. the mountain with, ſuch of bis 
troops as were lighteſt armed and moſt active, to have met 
the phalanx. He might eaſily have attacked thoſe troops 
as ſoon as they began to aſcend, and would then have ha- 
raſſed them on every {ide : the inequalities of the moun- 
tain, with the/difficulty of aſcending it entirely uncovered, 
would have enabled him to have opened a paſſage through 
this body of men, and to have interrupted their march, 
by putting their ranks into conſuſion, and breaking their 
order of battle; he might alſo have falleo- back by de- 
grees, in order to regain the ſummit of the mountain, as 


them of the only advantage they could expe from the 
quality of their arms, and the diſpoſition of their troops, 
he might bave improved the advantage of his poſt in ſuch 


Euclidas, inſtead of acting in this manner, continued os 


DES 
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| _ the top of the mountain, flattering himſelf, that victory 
; would infallibly attend his arms: He imagined, in all po- 
A bability, that the higher he permirted the enemy to ad- 
vance, the eaſier it would be for him to precipitate their 

troops down the ſteep declivity : but as he had not reſerv - 
| ed for his own forces a ſufficient extent of ground for any 
4 retreat that might happen to be neceſſary for avoiding the 


Q formidable charge of the phalanx, which advanced upon 
at him in good order, his troops were crowded together in 
” ſuch a manner, as obliged them to fight on-the ſummit of 


the mountain, where they could not long ſuſtain the weight 
b of the Illyrian artns, and the order of battle into which 
| that infantry, formed themſelves on the eminence ; and aa 
his men could neither retreat nor change their ground, they 
das were ſoon defeated by their enemies. 9 
. Duriog this action, the cavalry of each army had alſo 
? engaged. That of the Achaeans behaved themſelves with 
great bravery, and Philopoemen in particular; becauſe they 
all were ſenſible that the liberties of their republic would be 
N decided by this battle. Philopoemen, in the heat of the 
action, had his hotſe killed under him, and while he fought 
on. foot, his armour was pierced through with a javelin; 
the wound, however, was not mortal, nor attended with 
any ill conſequences, = e 
The two kings began the engagement on mount Olym- 
pus, with their light - armed troops and foreign ſoldiers, of 
whom each of them had about five thouſand, As this action 
was performed in the fight of each ſovereign and his army, 
the troops emulated each other in ſignalizing themſelves, 
as well in parties, as when the battle became general. 
Man and man, and rank to rank, all fought with the ut- 
molt vigour and obſtinacy. Cleomenes, when he ſaw his 
brother defeated, and his cavalry lofGog ground in the plain, 
was apprehenſive that the enemy would pour upon him 
from all quarters; and therefore thought it adviſeable to 
level all the intrenchments around his camp, and cauſe his 
whole army to march out in front, The trümpets having 
founded a ſignal for the light-armed troops to retreat from 
the tract between the two camps, each phalanx advanced 
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with loud outs, ſhifting: their lances at the — . ad | 
began the charge. The action was very hot. One while " 
the Macedonians fell back before the valour of the Spartans ; 
and theſe in their turn, were unable to ſuſtain the weight 
of the, Macedonian phalanx ; till at laſt the troops of An- 
tigonus advancing with their lances lowered, and cloſed, 
charged the Lacedaemonians with all the impetuoſity of a 
phalanx that had doubled its ranks, and drove them from 
their intrenchments. The defeat then became general ; 
the Lacedaemonians fell in great numbers, and thoſe who 
| ſurvived fled from the field of battle in great diſorder. Cle- 
omenes, with only a few horſe, retreated to Sparta. Plu- 
tarch aſſures us, that moſt of the foreign troops periſhed 
in this battle; and that no more than two hundred Lace- 
daemonians eſcaped out of ſix thouſand, 
It may juſtly be ſaid, that Antigonus derived his ſuc- 
ceſs, in ſome meaſure, from the prudence and bravery of 
the young Philopoemen. His bold reſolution to attack the 
light infantry of the enemy with ſo few forces as thoſe of 
his own troop, contributed to the overthrow of the wing 
commanded by Euclidas, and that drew on the general de- 
feat, This action, undertaken by a private captain of horſe, 
not only without orders, but in oppoſition to; the ſuperior 
. officers, and even contrary to the command of the ge- 
neral, ſeems to be a tranſgreſhon of military diſcipline ; 
but it ought to be remembred, that the welfare of the army 
is a circumſtance Su: to all other conſiderations, Had 


„ 


ber; 107 wheti the We was over be aſſumed an air of 
ſeemiog diſpleaſure, and demanded of Alexander, who 
commanded his cayalr What his reaſon could be for be- 
- ginningthe attack before the ſignal, contrary to the orders 
he had iſſued? Alexander then replyiog, that it was not 
himſelf, but k young. officer of Megalopolis, who had 
erb his cammangs.1 in that manner;;. 7 hat _yeung 
man, ſaid Antigonus, 5 iu ſelxing the gecgſſon, bebaved like 
a great general, "but gor the general, like a JOung man. 


Egypt. 
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Sparta on this diſaſter ſhewed that antient ſteadineſs Ad 


iante pic which ſeemed to have ſomething of favage, and 


had diſtinguiſhed her citizens on all occaſions. No marrfed 


woman was ſeen to mourn for the loſs of her huſband: 
The old men celebrated the death of their children; and 
the children congratulated their fathers wh had fallen in 
battle. Every one deplored the fate which bad prevented 
them from ſacriſicing their lives to the Rberty of their 


country. They opened their hoſpitable doors to thoſe who 


returned covered with wounds from the army; "they tended 
them with peculiar care, and ſupplyed them with all the ac. 
commodations they needed,” No trouble or confuſion was 
ſeen through the whole city, and every individual lament- 
ed mote the public calamity, "than any particular * or | 
own, 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adeiſed his citi- 

zens to receive Antigonus, aſſuring them at the ſame time, 


that whatever might be his own condition, he would al- 


ways promote the welfare of his country, with the utmoſt 
pleaſure, whenever it ſhould happen to be in his power. 
He then retired into his own houſe, but would neither 
drink, though very thirſty; nor fit down, though extreme: | 
ly fatigued. Charged as he then was with the weight of 
his armour, he leaned againſt a column, with his head re- 
clined on his arm, and after he had deliberated with him 


ſelf for ſome time on the different meaſures in his power 
do take, he ſuddenly quitted the houſe, and went with his 


friends to the port of Gythium, where he embarked in a 
veſſel be bad Arden for chat purpoſe,” and hailed far 


A ie biriag made a lively e to bim uf 
the melancholy conſequences that might attend his intended 
voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a king of Sparta would 
ſultain, -by'crouching' in a ſervile manner tot a foreign 
prince, took that opportunity to exhort him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, to preyent thoſe juſt reproaches by 2 voluntar 
aud glorious death, and to vindicate by that action, "hoſe 
who had ſacrificed their lives in the fields of Selaſia, for the 


liberty of Sparta, You are deceived, cried Cleomenes,” if 
vo I. VII. Ii | 


5 * 
* „ 5 * 
: 


5 | 7 4.88 
zes The HisTon rv of: | 
7 Jou imagine there is any bravery in confronting death, 
merely through the apprehenſion of falſe ſhame, or tie- 
1 defere of empty applauſe : Say rather that ſuch an action 
is mean and puſillanimous : The death aue may be induced 
to covet," inſtead of being the evaſion of an action, ought 
to be an action itſelf f. Since nothing can be more diſha- 
\nourable than either to live or die, merely for one's ſelf. 
For my part, T ſhall endeavour to be uſefulto my country, 
to my lateſt breath; and whenever this hope happens 10 
Jail us, it will be cafy for us to have recourſe to death, if 
fuch ſhould be then our inclination. . | 
(b) Cleomenes had ſcarce ſet fail, before Antigonus ar- 
rived at Sparta, and made himſelf maſter of the city, . He 
"ſeemed to treat the inhabitants more like a friend than 3 
conqueror, and declared to them, that he had not engaged 
in a war "againſt the Spartans, . but againſt Cleomenes, 
whoſe flight had ſatisfied and diſarmed his reſentment, He 
likewiſe added, that it would be glorious to his memory, 
to have it ſaid by poſterity, that Sparta bad been preſerved 
by the prince who alone had the good fortune to take it, 
He reckoned he had fayed that city, by aboliſhing all chat 
the zeal of Cleomenes had accompliſhed, for the re-eſta- 
biiſhment of the antient laws of Lycurgus; though that con- 
duct was the real cauſe of its ruin. Sparta loſt all that was 
yaluable to her, by the overthrow, and involuntary retreat 
of Cleomenes, One fatal battle blotted aut that happy 
dawn of . power and glory, and for ever deprived him of 
the hopes of reinſtating his city in her antient ſplendor, 
aud prigival authority, which were incapable of ſubſiſting 
after the abolition of thoſe antient laws-and cuſtoms on 
which her welfare was founded. Corruption then reſumed 
her former courſe, and daily gathered ſtrength, till Sparta 
ſunk to her laſt declenſion in a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
ib) A. M. 4781. Ant. J. C. az3. Plat, in Clepm. p. 819. 
Polyb. I. ii; p. 156. Juſtin. I. xxx. c. 4. 
4 De 8 it as a principle, that the death of per- 
ſans employed in the adminiſtration of a ſtate ought neither to be 
uſeleſs or inaQtive, with reſpect to the publie; bur à natural conſe- 
quence of 'their miuiſtry, and one of their moſt important actions, 
Plut. in Lycurg- p. 51. a WEST. $511 
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«, It may therefore be juſtly ſaid, that the bold views and 


* enterprizes of Cleomenes: were the lat firuggles for its 


oxpuing liberty. 


Antigonus left Sparta three days . he had extored 
11 ; and his departure was occaſioned by the intelligence 
he had received, that a war bad broke out in Macedonia, 
where the Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. If this 


news had arrived three days ſooner, Cleomenes might have 
been ſaved. Antigonus was already afflicted with a ſevere 


indifpoſition, which at laſt ended in a conſumption and 


total defluxion of humours, that carried him off two or 
three years after. He however would not ſuffer himſelf 
to be dejedded by his ill {tate of health, and bad even ſpirit 


enough to engage in new battles in his on kingdom. It 


was ſaid that after he had been victorious over the Illyri 
ans, be was ſo tranſported with joy, that he frequently 
repeated theſe expreſſions, O the glorious happy battle ! 
and chat he uttered this exclamation with ſo much ardor, 
that he burſt a vein, and loſt a large quantity of blood; 

this ſymptom was ſucceeded by a violent fever which ended 
his days. Some time before his death he ſettled the ſuc- 
ceſhon to his dominions in favour of Philip, the ſon of 
Demetrius, who was then fourteen years of age; or it 


may be rather faid, that he returned him the ſcepter, 
which had only been depoſited i in his hand. 


. *Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at . 
view he met with a very cold reception from the king, 


and ſhewn in his common converſation the generous free- 
dom, openneſs and ſimplicity of the Spartan manners, at- 
tended with a graceful politeneſs, in which there was no- 
thing mean, and even a noble pride that became his birth 
and dignity, Ptolemy was then ſenſible of his merit, and 
eſteemed bim infinitely more than all thoſe courtiers who 
were only ſollicitous to pleaſe him by abject flatteries. He 
was even ftrack with confuſion and remorſe for his neglect 
of fo great a man, and for his having abandoned bim to 
Aude, who had raiſed his own reputation, and enlar- 


when he was firſt introduced into his preſence. But after 
| he had given that monarch proofs of his admirable ſenſe, - 


ay 


g Sac. - 2 563 
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> that prince. (c) The king of Egypt then endeavoured to 
FP 2 and relieve Cleomenes, by treating him with the 
dbᷣtmoſt honour; and giving bim repeated aſſurances that he 
"would ſend him into Greece with ſuch a fleet and a ſupply of 


a yeirly penſion of twenty four talents (about twenty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling,) with which he ſupported himſelf and 
his friends, with the utmoſt} frugality, reſerving all the 
remainder of that allowance for the relief of thoſe who 
retired into Egypt from Greece. (d) Piolemy however 
died before he could accompliſh his promiſe to Cleomenes. 
This prince had reigned twenty - five years, and was the 
laſt of that race in whom any true virtue and moderation 
was conſpicuous; (e) for the generality: of his ſucceſſors 
were monſters of debauchery and wickedneſs. The prince, 

* Whoſe character we are now deſcribing, had made it hig 
principal * care to extend his dominions to the South, from 
cConeluding the peace with Syria. Accordingly he had ex- 
tended it the whole length of the Red fea, as well along the 
Arabian as the Ethiopian coaſts, and even to the Straits *. 
which form a communication with the ſouthern ocean. 
He was ſucceeded on the throne of Egypt by his ſon Pro- 

lemy, ſirnamed Philopator. 

lk) Some time before this Wund. Rhodes ſuffered very 
conſiderable damages from à great earthquake: the walls 
of the city, with the arſenals, and the narrow: paſſes in 

- the haven, where the ſhips of that iſland were laid up, 
were. reduced to a very ruinous condition; and the famous 
Coloſſus, which was eſteemed one of the wonders of the 
world, was throun down, and entirely deſtroyed. It is 
natural to think, that this earthquake ſpared neither pri- 
vate houſes nor public ſtructures, nor even the temples of 
Nets gods. The loſs Nr by it amounted to immenſe 

1 Geht. 
(%) A. N. 3783. Ant. J. C.. 242 (ad) A. 9 Ant. 
J. C. a1. (ie) Strab. I. xVi. p. 796. (f) A. M. 37834 


Ant. J. C. 222. 4, 85 1. v. b. 418, 4314. 8 
„ Moni, Adulit. + Straits of Babelmandel - 
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5 2 # —— to an infinite degree, by his ern oret 


money, as with his other good offices ſhould: be ſufficient 
to re: eſtabliſi him on the throne. He alſo aſſigned him 
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| ſims ; and the Rhodians, reduced to'the-urmoft diftreſs, 
& + « fent deputations to all the neighbouring princes, to implores 


M143 
4 


to their relief in that melancholy conjuncture. An ęmulatiommn 
ne worthy of praiſe, and not to be parallelled in hiſtory, pre- 

he | wvailed in favour of that deplorable city; and Hiero and 

of 'Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, ſignalized them- 

t ſelves in a peculiar manner on that occaſion, The two 

im former of theſe princes contributed aboye a hundred ta- 

TH lents, and erected two ſtatucs in the public place; one of 

nd which repreſented the people of Rhodes, and the other 

the thoſe of Syracuſe ; the former was crowned by the lat - 

tho ter, to teſtify, as Polybius obſerves, that the Syracuſans 

ver thought the opportunity of relieving the Rhodians a favour 

nes. and obligation to themſelves. Ptolemy, beſide his other 

the expences, which amounted to à very conſiderable ſum, 

tion ſupplied that people with three hundred talents, a million 

Lors of buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient quantity of timber for 

nce, building ten galleys of ten benches of oars, and as many 

t hig more of three benches, beſide an inſinite quantity of wood 

from for other buildings; all which donations were accompanied 

| ex- with three thouſand talents for erecting the Coloſſus anew, 

g the Antigonus, Seleucus, Pruſias, Mithridates, and all the 

its Fo princes, as well as cities, ſignalized their liberality on this 

dean. occaſion. Even private perſons emulated each other in 

Pto- ſharing in this glorious act of humanity ; and hiſtorians 

. have recorded that a lady whoſe name was Chryſeis t, and 

very who truly merited that appellation, furniſhed from her own 

walls ſubſtance an hundred thouſand buſhels of corn, Let the 

ſes in princes offheſe times, ſays Polybius, who imagine they 

d up, have done gloriouſly in giving four or five thouſand crowns, 
amous only confider how inferior their generoſity is to that we f 
of the have now deſcribed. Rhodes, in conſequence of theſe li- 

It is beralities, was re-eſtabliſhed in a few years, in a more = 
er pri- opulent and ſplendid ſtate than ſhe had ever experienced 
ples of before; if we only except the Coloſſus, | 7 1 
amenſe This Coloſſus was a brazen ſtatue of a prodigious ſize, a 
Ki 2 as I have formerly obſerved ; and ſome authors have af - 


firmed, that the money ariſing from the contributions al- 4 
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placing that ſtatue according to the intention of the donors, 


3 4 to five times as ch as tlie 
- Toſs which the Rhodians had ſuſtained. (g) This people, 
inſtead of employing the ſums they bad received, in re- 


"® pretended that the oracle of Delphos had forbid it, and 


3 


given them a command to preſerve that money for other 
purpoſes, by which they enriched themſelves: The Co- 
loſſus lay neglected on the ground, for the ſpace of eight 


5 &- huadred ninety-four years; at the expiration of which 
that is to ſay, in the fix hundred and fifty-third year of 
our Lord) Moawias r, the ſixth Caliph or emperor of the 
- Saracens, made himſelf maſter of Rhodes, and ſold this 


ſtatue to a Jewiſh merchant, who loaded nine hundred ca- 


.mels with the metal ; which, computed by eight quintals 


for each load, after a "deduction of the diminution the ſta- 
tue had ſuſtained by ruſt and very probably by theft, a- 


mounted to more than thirty-ſix thouſand pounds lala. 


or ſeven thouſand two hundred quintals, 


(g) Strab, I. xiv, p. 652. 
Zonar. ſub regno Conſtantis Imperat. et Cedrenus. 


The End of Vol unE VII. 


